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Dear  Lady  Londesborough^ 


/• 


The  objeft  of  the  following  pages  is  to  (fupply  what  appeared  to 
be  a  want  in  our  popular  literature.  ^  We  have  hiftories  of  England,  and 
hiftories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  none  of  them  give  us  a  fufficient  pi6hire 
of  the  domeflic  manners  and  fentiments  of  our  forefathers  at  different 
periods  a  knowledge  of  which,  I  need  hardly  iniift,  is  neceflary  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  rightly  the  motives  with  which  people  aded,  and  the 
fpirit  which  guided  them.  The  fubje6t,  too,  muft  have  an  intereft  for 
many  claiies  of  readers,  who  will  be  glad  to  learn  fomething  of  the 
manners  of  former  days,  if  it  were  only  to  fee  the  contrail  with  thofe 
of  our  own  time,  and  to  difcover  in  them  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
characteriflics  of  modem  fociety.  Copious  and  valuable  books  have  been 
publifhed  in  our  language  on  thd  hiftory  of  coftume,  on  that  of  domeflic 
architedure,  on  military  antiquities,  on  the  hiflory  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  on  other  kindred  fubje6ls,  which  enable  the  artifl  to 
clothe  his  perfbnages  corredly  5  but  thefe  would  form,  after  all,  but  the 
disjointed  ikeleton  of  a  pi^re  J  without  that  further,  and  perhaps  more 
important,  fort  of  information  which  is  fiimiihed  in  the  following  pages, 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  give  life  to  his  compofition.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  compofe  a  very  learned  or  very  elaborate  book.  The  fubjedt 
is  an  immenfely  wide  one  as  regards  the  materials,  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  period  which  I  include ;  and  to  treat  it  completely  would  require 
the  clofe  ftudy  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  mediaeval  literature  of  Weflem 
Europe,  edited  or  inedited,  and  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  monuments  of 
mediaeval  art.     But  my  aim  has  been   to   bring  together  a  fuflicient 

number 


number  of  plain  fads^  in  a  popular  form,  to  enable  the  general  reader  to 
form  a  corred  view  of  Englilh  manners  and  fentiments  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  I  can  venture  to  claim  for  my  book  at  leafl  the  merit  of  being 
the  refult  of  original  refearch.  It  is  not  a  compilation  from  writers  who 
have  written  on  the  fubjeft  before. 

There  are  at  leafl  two  ways  of  arranging  a  work  like  this.  I  might 
have  taken  each  particular  divifion  of  the  fubjedt,  one  after  the  other,  and 
traced  it  feparately  through  the  period  of  hillory  which  this  volume 
embraces ;  or  the  whole  fubjed  might  be  divided  into  hiflorical  periods, 
in  each  of  which  all  the  different  phafes  of  fbcial  hiflory  for  that  period 
are  included.  Each  of  thefe  plans  has  its  advantages  and  defe^.  In 
the  firfl,  the  reader  would  perhaps  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  the  hiflory 
of  any  particular  divifion  of  the  fubjedt,  as  of  the  hiflory  of  the  table  and 
of  diet,  or  of  games  and  amufements,  or  the  like,  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  would  have  required  a  certain  effort  of  comparifon  and  fhidy  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  view  of  the  general  queflion  at  a  particular  period.  The  fecond 
fumilhes  this  general  view,  but  entails  a  certain  amount  of  what  might 
almofl  be  called  repetition.  I  have  chofen  the  latter  plan,  becaufe  I  think 
this  repetition  will  be  found  to  be  only  apparent,  and  it  feems  to  me  the 
befl  arrangement  for  a  popular  book. 

The  divifion  of  periods,  too,  is,  on  the  whole,  natural,  and  not 
arbitrary.  \  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  focial  fyflem,  however 
developed  or  modified  from  time  to  time,  was  flridly  that  of  our  own 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  and  was  the  undoubted  groundwork  of  our 
own.  i  The  Norman  conquefl  brought  in  foreign  fbcial  manners  and 
fentiments  totally  different  from  thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  for  a 
time  predominated,  but  became  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  manners  and  fpirit,  until,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
they  formed  the  Englifh  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Anglo-Norman 
period,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  an  age  of  tranfition — it  may 
perhaps  be  defcribed  as  that  of  the  flruggle  between  the  fpirit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  fociety  and  feudalifm.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
may  be  confidered  in  regard  to  fociety  as  the  Englifh  middle  ages — the 
age  of  feudalifm  in  its  Englifh  form — and  therefore  hold  properly  the 
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largeft  fpace  in  this  volume.  The  fifteenth  centuiy  forms  again  a  diftin6t 
period  in  the  hiftoiy  of  fociety — it  was  that  of  the  decline  and  breaking 
up  of  feudalifm,  the  clofe  of  the  middle  ages.  At  the  Reformation,  we 
come  to  a  new  tranfition  period — the  tranfition  from  mediaeval  to  modem 
fociety.  This,  for  feveral  reafons,  I  regard  rather  as  a  conclufion,  than  as 
an  integral  part,  of  the  hiftory  contained  in  the  following  pages,  and  I 
therefore  give  only  a  flight  iketch  of  it,  noticing  fome  of  its  prominent 
charaderiftics.  The  materials,  at  this  late  period,  become  fo  extenfive, 
and  fo  full  of  intereft,  tliat  its  hiftory  admits  of  feveral  divilions,  each  of 
which  is  fufficient  for  an  important  book,  and  I  leave  them  to  future 
relearches.  One  period,  that  of  the  Englifti  Commonwealtli,  is  perhaps 
of  greater  intereft  to  us  at  the  prefent  time  than  any  other,  becaufe  it 
was  that  which  totally  overthrew  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  inaugurated  Englifti  fociety  as  it  now  exifts.  I  know  that  the 
hiftory  of  fociety  at  that  period  has  been  ftudied  moft  profoundly  by  a 
friend  who  is,  in  all  refpe6b,  far  more  capable  of  treating  it  than  myfelf, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  from  whom  I  truft  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  work  on  the  fubje6k,  which  will  be  a  moft  valuable  addition  to  the 
hiftorical  literature  of  our  time.  Knowing  that  he  has  been  working  on 
this  interefting  fubjedt,  I  have  treated  this  period  very  flightly.  I  ftiould 
be  forry  to  let  my  weeds  grow  upon  his  flowers. 

A  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  volume  has  already  appeared 
in  a  feries  of  papers  in  the  Art-Journal,  but  this  portion  has  not  only 
been  carefully  revifed  and  partly  re- written,  but  fo  much  addition  has 
been  made,  that  I  believe  that  more  than  half  the  prefent  volume  is 
entirely  new,  and  the  whole  may  fairly  be  confidered  as  a  new  book.  I 
ought  to  add  that  one  chapter,  that  on  mediaeval  cookery  (chapter  xvi.) 
and  the  brief  notices  of  the  hiftory  of  the  horfe  in  the  middle  ages,  firft 
appeared  in  papers  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  London  Review.  It 
muft  be  ftated,  too,  that  the  illuftrations  to  my  chapter  on  mediaeval 
minftrelftes  were  originally  engraved  for  a  feries  of  papers  on  the  min- 
fb-els,  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  publifhed  in  the  Art-Journal,  and  that 
I  have  to  thank  that  gentleman  for  the  ready  willingnels  with  which  he' 
has  allowed  me  to  ufe  them. 

I  In 
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^  In  concluiion,  dear  Lady  Londefborough,  I  need  hardly  fay  that  the 
/  ftudy  of  the  hiftories  of  the  p^o^le  (inllead  of  that  of  their  rulers)  has 
I  always  been  a  favourite  fludy  with  me  ^  and  that  in  thefe  refearches  on 
mediaeval  ibcial  manners  and  hiftory^H!  have  always  received  the  warm 
iympathy  and  encouragement  of  the  late  Lord  Londeiborough  and  of 
your  Lady  (hip.  In  his  Lordfhip  I  have  loil  a  refpe6ked  and  valued  friend, 
to  whole  learned  appreciation  of  the  fubje6t  of  mediaeval  manners  and 
mediaeval  art  I  could  always  have  recourfe  with  trull  and  latisfadion,  with 
whom  I  have  often  converfed  on  the  fubjedts  treated  of  in  the  prefent 
volume,  and  whofe  extenlive  and  invaluable  colledion  of  obje6b  of  art  of 
the  mediaeval  period,  and  of  that  of  the  renaiflance,  fumllhed  a  never- 
ending  fource  of  information  and  pleafure.  It  is  therefore  with  feelings 
of  great  perfonal  gratification  that  I  profit  by  your  kind  permifiion  to 
dedicate  this  volume  to  your  Ladylhip. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Lady  Londelborough, 

Your  Lad}ihip's  very  obedient  fervant, 

THOMAS  WRIGHT. 

14,  Sydney  Street,  Brompton,  London, 
Nwtmbtr  lO)  1 86 1. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. ^THE     ANGLO-SAXONS     BEFORE     THEIR     CONVERSION. 

GENERAL    ARRANGEMENT    OF   A    SAXON    HOUSE. 

MUCH  has  been  written  at  different  times  on  the  cofhime  and  (bme 
other  circumftances  connected  with  the  condition  of  our  forefathers 
in  pafl  times,  but  no  one  has  undertaken  with  much  fuccefs  to  treat 
generally  of  the  domeflic  manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  hidoiy 
of  domellic  manners,  indeed,  is  a  fubjed,  the  materials  of  which  are 
exceedingly  varied,  widely  (battered,  and  not  eafily  brought  together  j 
they,  of  courfe,  vary  in  charader  with  the  periods  to  which  they  relate, 
and  at  certain  periods  are  much  rarer  than  at  others.  But  the  intereXl  of 
the  fubje^  mud  be  felt  by  every  one  who  appreciates  art;  tor  what 
avails  our  knowledge  of  colhime  unlefs  we  know  the  manners,  the  mode 
of  living,  the  houfes,  the  furniture,  the  utenHls,  of  thole  whom  we  have 
learnt  how  to  clothe  ?  and,  without  this  latter  knowledge,  hillory  itfelf 
can  be  but  imperfedly  underftood. 

In  England,  as  in  moil  other  countries  of  weflem  Europe,  at  the 
period  of  the  middle  ages  when  we  firft  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  them,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  inhabitants  were  a  mixture 
of  thofe  of  the  barbarian  fettlers  themfelves,  and  of  thofe  which  they 
found  among  the  conquered  Romans ;  the  latter  prevailing  to  a  greater 
or  lefi  extent,  according  to  the  peculiar  circymfiances  of  the  country. 

B  This 


Hijiory  of  Domejiic  Manners 


This  was  certainly  the  cafe  in  England  among  our  Saxon  forefathers  j 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  intereft  to  afcertain  what  were  really  the 
types  which  belonged  to  the  Saxon  race^  and  to  diflinguifh  them  from 
thofe  which  they  derived  from  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  our  ifland. 

We  have  only  one  record  of  the  manners  of  the  Saxons  before  they 
fettled  in  Britain^  and  that  is  neither  perfed,  nor  altogether  unaltered — 
it  is  the  romance  of  Beowulf,  a  poem  in  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  which  con- 
tains internal  marks  of  having  been  compofed  before  the  people  who 
fpoke  that  language  had  quitted  their  fettlements  on  the  Continent. 
Yet  we  can  hardly  perufe  it  without  fufpeding  that  fbme  of  its  por- 
traitures are  defcriptive  rather  of  what  Was  feen  in  England  than  of  what 
exifled  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Thus  we  might  almoft  imagine  that 
the  "ftreet  variegated  with  ftones"  (JlrcBi  wees  Jidn-fdh),  along  which 
the  hero  Beowtdf  and  his  foDowers  proceeded  from  the  Ihore  to  the  royal 
reiidence  of  Hrothgar,  was  a  pi6hire  of  a  Roman  road  as  found  in 
Britain. 

It  came  into  the  mind  of  Hrothgar,  we  are  told,  that  he  would  caufe 
to  be  built  a  houfe,  "a  great  mead-hall,"  which  was  to  be  his  chief 
palace,  or  metropolis.  The  hall-gate,  we  are  informed,  rofe  aloft,  "  high 
and  curved  with  pinnacles*'  {hedh  and  hom-gedp).  It  is  elfewhere 
defcribed  as  a  "lofty  houfej"  the  hall  was  high 5  it  was  "faft  within  and 
without,  with  iron  bonds,  forged  cunningly  5"  it  appears  that  there  were 
fteps  to  it,  and  the  roof  is  defcribed  as  being  variegated  with  gold  5  the 
walls  were  covered  with  tapeftry  (web  cefler  wagum),  which  alfo  was 
"  variegated  with  gold,"  and  prefented  to  the  view  "  many  a  wondrous 
fight  to  every  one  that  looketh  upon  fuch."  The  walls  appear  to  have 
been  of  wood  j  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  the  roof  was  carved  and  lofty  5 
the  floor  is  defcribed  as  being  variegated  (probably  a  teffelated  pave- 
ment) 5  and  the  feats  were  benches  arranged  round  it,  with  the  exception 
of  Hrothgar's  chair  or  throne.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  flood  the 
chambers  or  bowers,  in  which  there  were  beds  (bed  cefter  biirum), 

Thefe  few  epithets  and  allufions,  fcattered  through  the  poem,  give  us 
a  tolerable  notion  of  what  the  houfe  of  a  Saxon  chieftain  muft  have  been 
in  the  country  from  whence  our  anceflors  came,  as  well  as  afterwards  in 

that 
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that  where  they  finally  fettled.  The  romantic  ftory  is  taken  up  more 
with  imaginary  comhats  with  monflers,  than  with  domef^ic  fcenes^  but  it 
contains  a  few  incidents  of  private  life.  The  hall  of  king  Hrothgar  was 
vifited  by  a  monfler  named  Grendel,  who  came  at  night  to  prey  upon  its 
inhabitants ;  and  it  was  Beowulfs  miilion  to  free  them  from  this  noc- 
turnal fcourge.  By  diredion  of  the  primeval  coafl-guards^  he  and  his 
men  proceeded  by  the  *'  fh^et**  already  mentioned  to  the  hall  of  Hroth- 
gar, at  the  entrance  to  which  they  laid  afide  their  armour  and  left  their 
weapons.  Beowulf  found  the  chief  and  his  followers  drinking  their  ale 
and  mead,  and  made  known  the  objed  of  his  journey.  ''Then/*  fays 
the  poem,  ''there  was  for  the  fons  of  the  Geats  (Beowulf  and  his 
followers),  altogether,  a  bench  cleared  in  the  beer-hall  5  there  the  bold 
of  ipirit,  free  from  quarrel,  went  to  fit  5  the  thane  obferved  his  office,  he 
that  in  his  hand  bare  the  twifled  ale-cup  5  he  poured  the  bright  fweet 
liquor  3  meanwhile  the  poet  fang  ferene  in  Heorot  (the  name  of  Hroth- 
gar's  palace),  there  was  joy  of  heroes."  Thus  the  company  pafTed  their 
time,  liflening  to  the  bard,  boafHng  of  their  exploits,  and  telling  their 
flories,  until  Wealtheow,  Hrothgar's  queen,  entered  and  "  greeted  the 
men  in  the  hall.'*  She  now  ferved  the  liquor,  offering  the  cup  £rft  to 
her  huiband,  and  then  to  the  refl  of  the  guefls,  after  which  fhe  feated 
herfelf  by  Hrothgar,  and  the  feflivities  continued  till  it  was  time  to  retire 
to  bed.  Beowulf  and  his  followers  were  lefl  to  fleep  in  the  hall — "  the 
wine-hall,  the  treafure-boufe  of  men,  variegated  with  vefTels**  {faettum 
fdhne).  Grendel  came  in  the  night,  and  after  a  dreadful  combat  received 
his  death-wound  from  Beowulf.  The  noife  in  the  hall  was  great 5  ''a 
fearful  terror  fell  on  the  North  Danes,  on  each  of  thofe  who  from  the 
walls  heard  the  outcry.**  Thefe  were  the  watchmen  fiationed  on  the 
wall  forming  the  chieftain's  palace,  that  enclofed  the  whole  mais  of 
buildings  (qfwealle)* 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  defcription  given  in  the  poem,  Hrothgar 
and  his  houfehold  in  their  bowers  orbed-chambers  had  heard  little  of  the 
tumult,  but  they  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  hall  to  rejoice  in 
BeowulTs  vidory.  There  was  great  feafling  again  in  the  hall  that  day, 
and  Beowulf  and  his  followers  were  rewarded  with  rich  gifb.     After 
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dinner  the  rainfbel  again  took  up  the  harp^  and  fang  fome  of  the 
favourite  hiftories  of  their  tribe.  "The  lay  was  fung,  the  fong  of  the 
gleeman^  the  joke  roie  again^  the  noiie  from  the  benches  grew  loud^  cup- 
bearers gave  the  wine  from  wondrous  veflels."  Then  the  queen^  *'  under 
a  golden  crown/'  again  ierved  the  cup  to  Hrothgar  and  Beowulf.  She 
afterwards  went  as  before  to  her  feat^  and  **  there  was  the  cofllieA  of 
feaib,  the  men  drank  wine/*  until  bed-time  arrived  a  fecond  time. 
While  their  leader  appears  to  have  been  accommodated  with  a  chamber^ 
BeowulTs  men  again  occupied  the  hall.  "They  bared  the  bench- 
planks  ;  it  was  fpread  all  over  with  beds  and  bolilers  3  at  their  heads  they 
let  their  war-rims,  the  bright  fhield-wood ;  there,  on  the  bench,  might 
eafily  be  feen,  above  the  warrior,  hb  helmet  lofty  in  war,  the  ringed 
mail-fhirt,  and  the  folid  ihield ;  it  was  their  cufiom  ever  to  be  ready  for 
war,  both  in  houfe  and  in  5eld.*' 

Grendel  had  a  mother  (it  was  the  primitive  form  of  the  legend  of  the 
devil  and  his  dam),  and  this  fecond  night  ihe  came  unexpededly  to 
avenge  her  fon,  and  Hew  one  of  Hrothgar  s  favourite  counfellors  and 
nobles,  who  mufl  therefore  have  alfo  ilept  in  the  hall.  Beowulf  and  his 
warriors  next  day  went  in  fearch  of  this  new  marauder,  and  fucoeeded  in 
deifanoying  her,  after  which  exploit  they  returned  to  their  own  home 
laden  with  rich  prefents. 

Thefe  (ketches  of  eady  manners,  flight  as  they  may  be,  are  invaluable 
to  us,  in  the  abfence  of  all  other  documentary  record  during  feveral  ages, 
until  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  converted  to  Chriflianity.  During 
this  long  period  we  have,  however,  one  fource  of  invaluable  information, 
though  of  a  refbri^ed  kind — the  barrows  or  graves  of  our  primeval  fore- 
father, which  contain  almofl  every  defcription  of  article  that  they  ufed 
when  alive.  In  that  folitary  document,  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  we  are 
told  of  the  arms  which  the  Saxons  ufed,  of  the  drefles  in  which  they 
were  clad ;  of  the  rings,  and  bracelets,  and  ornaments,  of  which  they 
were  proud  j  of  the  "  folid  cup,  the  valuable  drinking- veffel,*'  itom.  which 
they  quaffed  the  mead,  or  the  vafes  from  which  they  poured  it  5  but  we 
can  obtain  no  notions  of  the  form  or  charader  of  thefe  articles.  From 
the  graves,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  form 
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and  defign  of  all  thefe  varioiu  articles,  without  deriving  aay  knowledge 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ufed.  The  fubjeft  now  becomes  a 
more  extenfire  one ;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  barrows  in  England,  we 
find  a  mixture,  in  thefe  articles,  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Roman,  which 
Airniflies  a  remarkable  illuAration  of  the  mixture  of  the  races.  We  are 
all  perfedly  well  acquainted  wilh  Roman  types ;  and  in  the  few  examples 
which  can  be  here  given  of  articles  found  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  banows, 
I  Ihall  only  introduce  fuch  as  will  enable  us  lo  judge  what  clafles  of  the 
fubfequent  mediaeval  types  were  really  derived  from  pure  Saxon  or 
Teutonic  originab. 

It  \a  curious  enough  that  the  poet  who  compofed  the  romance  of 
Beowulf  enumerates  among  the  treafures  in  the  ancient  barrow,  guarded 


M.  I.  jItigii-Saxm  DririiKg  Gleffa. 

by  the  dragon  who  was  finally  fiain  by  his  hero,  "  the  dear,  or  predous 
drinkiog-cup"  {drynefxt  de&re).  Drinking-cups  are  frequently  found  in 
the  Saxon  barrows  or  graves  in  England.  A  group,  reprelendng  the 
more  ufual  forms,  is  given  in  our  cut.  No.  i,  found  chiefly  in  barrows  in 
Kent,  and  pneferved  in  the  colledions  of  lord  Londefborough  and 
Mr.  Rolfe,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  in  the  pofTefiion  of  Mr.  Mayer,  of 
Liverpool.  The  example  to  the  left  no  doubt  reprelents  the  "twifled" 
pattern,  Ca  ofien  mentioned  in  Beowulf,  and  evidently  the  favourite 
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ornament  among  the  early  Saxons.  All  thefe  cups  are  of  glals  5  they 
are  fo  formed  that  it  is  erident  they  could  not  fland  upright^  fo  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  empty  them  at  a  draught.  This  charaderiflic  of  the 
old  drinking-cups  is  faid  to  have  given  rile  to  the  modem  name  of 
tumblers. 

That  thefe  glafe  drinking-cups — or,  if  we  like  to  ufe  the  term,  thefe 
glafles — ^were  implements  peculiar  to  the  Grermanic  race  to  which  the 
Saxons  belonged,  and  not  derived  from  the  Romans,  we  have  corrobo- 
rative evidence  in  diicoveries  made  on  the  Continent.     I  will  only  take 

examples  from  fome  graves  of  the 
fame  early  period,  difcovered  at  Sel- 
zen,  in  Rhenifh  Heffe,  an  intereiling 
account  of  which  was  publifhed  at 
Maintz,  in  1848,  by  the  brothers 
W.  and  L.  Lindenfchmit.  In  thefe 
graves  feveral  drinking-cups  were 
found,  alfb  of  glafs,  and  refembling 
in  chara^er  the  two  middle  figures 
in  our  cut.  No.  i.  Three  Q>ecimens 
are  given  in  the  cut  No.  a.  In  our 
cut.  No.  5,  (fee  page  8),  is  one  of 
the  cup-fhaped  glafles,  alfo  found  in  thefe  Heffian  graves,  which  clofely 
refembles  that  given  in  the  cut  No.  i.  None  of  the  cups  of  the  cham- 
pagne-glafs  form,  like  thofe  found  in  England,  occur  in  thefe  foreign 
barrows. 

We  fhall  find  alfo  that  the  potteiy  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period 
prefented  a  mixture  of  forms,  partly  derived  from  thofe  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Saxon  race  in  their  primitive  condition,  and  partly  copied  or 
imitated  from  thofe  of  the  Romans.  In  fa^,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  graves 
we  find  much  purely  Roman  pottery  intermingled  with  earthen  veflels 
of  Saxon  manufadure  \  and  this  is  alio  the  cafe  in  Germany.  As  Roman 
forms  are  known  to  every  one,  we  need  only  give  the  pure  Saxon  tjrpes. 
Our  cut.  No.  3,  feprefents  five  examples,  and  will  give  a  fufficient  notion 
of  their  general  charader.     The  two  to  the  left  were  taken,  with  a  large 

quantity 
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quantity  more,  of  fimilar  charad:er,  fix>[n  a  Saxon  cemetety  at  Kiagflon, 
near  Derby ;  the  veffel  in  the  middle,  and  the  upper  one  to  the  right. 


Ns.  3.  jtng/o-Sixai  Pmitry. 

are  from  Kent ;  and  the  lower  one  to  the  right  is  alfi)  from  the  cemeteiy 
at  Kingflon.     Several  of  thefe  were  ufually  conlidered  as  types  of  ancient 


Britilh  pottery,  nntil  their  real  charader  was  recently  deraonflrated,  and 
it  is  corroborated  by  the  difcovery  of  Umilar  pottery  in  what  I  will  term 
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the  Gennano-Sason  graves.    Four  examples  from  the  cemeteiy  at  Selzen, 

are  given  in  the  cut  No.  4.     We  have  here  not  only  the  rude-fonned 

vellels  with  lumps  on  the  fide,  but  alTo  the  charaderiAic  ornament  of 

crofles  in  circles.    The  next  cut.  No. 

5,  reprefents  two  earthen  veflels  of 

another  defcriptioO,   found    in    the 

I  graves  at  Selzen.    The  one  to  the 

right  is  evidently  the  prototype  of 

our  modem  pitcher,     I  am  informed 

there  is,  in  the  Muleum  at  Dover,  a 

fpecimen  oi  pottery  of  this  Ihape, 

taken  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  barrow 

in  that   neighbourhood;    and   Mr. 

Jft-S,  a™«,.&™P«r^W<7V-      ^'^'*    ^"'*''    ^°°^    fragments    of 
another  from    an    Anglo-Saxon   tu- 
mulus near  the  lame  place.     The  other  variation  of  the  pitcher  here 
given  b  remarkable,  not  on  account  of  fimilar  fpecimens  having  been 
found,  as  br  as  I  know,  in  graves  in  England,  but  becaufe  veffels  of  a 
limilar  form  are  found  rather  commonly  in  the  Anglo-Saion  illuminated 
manulcripts.     One  of  thefe  is  given  in  the  group  No.  6,  which  reprefents 
three  types  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
pottery,  fele^d  from  a  large  num- 
ber copied   by  Stnitt  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  manufcripts.     The  figure  to 
the  left,  in   this  group,  is   a   later 
Saxon  form  of  the  pitcher;  perhaps 
the  fingular  form  of  the  handle  may 
.,,,,„        „  have  originated  in  an  error  of  the 

Nt.  6.  A«[lf  Saxon  Pttltrjf.  ^ 

draughtfman. 
Among  the  numerous  articles  of  all  kinds  found  in  the  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves,  are  bowls  of  metal  (generally  bronze  or  copper),  often  very 
thickly  gilt,  and  of  ekgant  forms ;  they  are,  perhaps,  borrowed  from  the 
Romans.  Three  examples  are  given  in  the  cut  No.  7,  all  found  in  Kent. 
They  were  probably  intended  for  the  fervioe  of  the  table.     Another  clafs 
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Nt.  7.  jbglifi 


of  utenfils  found  rather  commonly  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  barrows  are 
buckets.  The  firft  of  thofe  reprefented  in  our  cut.  No.  8,  was  found  in 
a  Saxon  barrow  near  Marlborough, 
in  Wiltlbire;  the  other  was  found 
on  the  Chatham  lines.  As  far  as 
my  own  esperience  goes,  I  believe 
thefe  buckets  are  ufually  found  with 
male  Ikeletons,  and  from  this  drcum- 
llance,  and  the  fad  of  their  being 
ufually  ornamented,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  ferved  fome  purpofex  con- 
neded  with  the  feftivities  of  tho  hall ; 
probably  they  were  ufed  to  carry 
the  ale  or  mead.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
tranilation  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  vii.  ver.  20),  rendered  kydrias 
cojifregiffenl  by  to-briecon  tha  bucas, "  they  broke  the  buckets." 
name  for  this  implement,  which  was 
properly  hue,  was  eefcen,  which  lig- 
nified  literally  a  vefTel  made  of  afli, 
the  favourite  wood  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Our  cut.  No.  p,  rcprefents 
a  bucket  of  wood  with  very  deli- 
cately-formed bronze  hoops  and  han- 
dle, found  in  a  barrow  in  Bourne 
Park,  near  Canterbury.  The  wood  was  entirely  decayed;  but  the 
hoops  and  handle  are  in  the  collection  of  lord  Londefborough.  Such 
buckets  have,  alfo,  been  found  under  flmilar  circumltances  on  the 
Continent.  The  dole  refemblance  between  the  weapons  and  other 
inAruments  found  in  the  EnglUh  barrows  and  in  thofe  at  Selzen,  may 
be  illuibated  by  a  comparilbn  of  the  two  axes  reprefented  in  the  cut. 
No.  10.  The  upper  one  was  found  at  Selzen  j  the  lower  one  is  in 
the  Mufeum  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  was  obtained  from  a  barrow  in  the  IHe 
of  Thanet.  The  lame  fimilarity  is  obferved  between  the  knives,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  knives  were  quite  of  a 


Ni.  t.  jingle-Suxm  Baclxii. 


ditferent 
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diiTerent  form.  The  example^  cut  No.  1 1,  taken  from  a  grave  at  Selzen, 
is  the  only  inftance  I  know  of  a  knife  of  this  early  period  of  Saxon  his- 
tory with  the  handle  preferved)  it  has  been  beautifully  enamelled.  Tliis 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  primitive  Anglo-Saxon  knife. 

Having  given  thefe  few  examples  of  the  general  forms  of  the  imple- 
ments in  ufe  among  the  Saxons  before  their  converlion  to  Chriitianity^  as 


No,  9.  jlxghSaxoH  Bucket, 


No,  10.  Anglo-Saxon  Axet, 


much  to  illufbrate  their  manners  as  defcribed  by  Beowulf^  as  to  fhow 
what  clafles  of  types  were  originally  Saxon,  we  will  proceed  to  treat  of 
their  domeftic  manners  as  we  learn  them  fh)m  the  more  numerous  and 


No,  II.  GermanO'Saxon  Knife, 


more  definite  documents  of  a  later  period.  We  fhall  find  it  convenient 
to  confider  tlie  fubjedt  ieparately  as  it  regards  in-door  life  and  out-door 
life,  and  it  will  be  proper  firft  that  we  ihould  form  (bme  definite  notion 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  houfe. 

We  can  already  form  fome  notion  of  the  primeval  Saxon  manfion 
from  our  brief  review  of  the  poem  of  Beowulf  5  and  we  Ihall  find  that  it 
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continued  nearly  the  fame  down  to  a  late  period.  The  mofl  important 
part  of  the  building  was  the  hall^  on  which  was  beftowed  all  the  orna- 
mentation of  which  the  builders  and  decorators  of  that  early  period  were 
capable.  Halls  built  of  ilone  are  alluded  to  in  a  religious  poem  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Exeter  book ;  yet,  in  the  earlier  period  at  leaft,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  materials  of  building  were  chiefly  wood. 
Around,  or  near  this  hall,  flood,  in  feparate  buildings,  the  bed-chambers, 
or  bowers  (Hr),  of  which  the  latter  name  b  only  now  preferved  as 
applied  to  a  fummer-houfe  in  a  garden  j  but  the  reader  of  old  Englifh 
poetry  will  remember  well  the  conmion  phrafe  of  a  hird  in  lure,  a  lady 
in  her  bower  or  chamber.  Thefe  buildings,  and  the  houfehold  offices, 
were  all  grouped  within  an  inclofure,  or  outward  wall,  which,  I  imagine, 
was  generally  of  earth,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  wecdl,  was  applied  to 
an  earthen  rampart,  as  well  as  to  mafbnry.  What  is  termed  in  the  poem 
of  Judith,  wealles  gedi,  the  gate  of  the  wall,  was  the  entrance  through 
this  inclofure  or  rampart.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  earth-works, 
which  a^  often  looked  upon  as  ancient  camps,  are  nothing  more  than 
the  remams  of  the  inclofures  of  Anglo-Saxon  refidences. 

In  Beowulf,  the  fleeping-rooms  of  Hrothgar  and  his  court  feem  to 
have  been  fb  completely  detached  from  the  hall,  that  their  inmates  did 
not  hear  the  combat  that  was  going  on  in  the  latter  building  at  night, 
ifflmaller  houfes  the  fleeping-rooms  were  fewer,  or  none,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  fimple  room  in  which  the  inmates  had  board  and  lodging  together, 
with  a  mere  hedge  for  its  inclofure,  the  prototype  of  our  ordinary  cottage 
and  garden.  The  wall  ferved  for  a  defence  againfl  robbers  and  enemies, 
while,  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  it  was  a  prote6tion  from  in- 
difcreet  intruders,  for  the  doors  of  the  hall  and  chambers  feem  to  have 
been  generally  lefl  open.  Beggars  affembled  round  the  door  of  the 
wall — the  qfiium  dom'ds — to  wait  for  alms. 

The  vocabularies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  furnifh  us  with  the 
names  of  mofl  of  the  parts  of  the  ordinary  dwellings.  The  entrance 
through  the  outer  wall  into  the  court,  the  flrength  of  which  is  alluded  to 
in  early  writers,  was  properly  the  gate  (gedi).  The  whole  mafs  inclofed 
within  this  wall  conflituted  the  burh  (burgh),  or  tun,  and  the  inclofed 
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court  itfelf  feems  to  have  been  defignated  as  the  cafer-tun,  or  inhurh. 
The  wall  of  the  hall,  or  of  the  internal  buildings  in  general,  was  called  a 
wag,  or  wah,  a  diflindive  word  which  remained  in  ufe  till  a  late  period 
in  the  Englifh  language,  and  feems  to  have  been  loft  partly  through  the 
fimilarity  of  found.*  The  entrance  to  the  hall,  or  to  the  other  buildings 
in  the  interior,  was  the  duru,  or  door,  which  was  thus  diftinguiihed  from 
the  gate.  Another  kind  of  door  mentioned  in  the  vocabularies  was  a 
klid'gata,  literally  a  gate  with  a  lid  or  cover,  which  was  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  word  merely  invented  to  reprefent  the  Latin  valva,  which  is  given 
as  its  equivalent.  The  door  is  defcribed  in  Beowulf  as  being  "  faftened 
with  fire-bands"  {fyr-hendiim  fce/l,  I.  1448),  which  muft  mean  iron  bars.f. 
Either  before  the  door  of  the  hall,  or  between  the  door  and  the  interior 
apartment,  was  fometimes  afelde,  literally  a  fhed,  but  perhaps  we  might 
now  call  it  a  portico.  The  different  parts  of  the  archite6hiral  ftru6bare  of 
the  hall  enumerated  in  the  vocabularies  ^rejiapid,  a  poft  or  log  let  in  tlie 
ground ;  ftipere,  a  pillar ;  learn,  a  beam ;  rcefler,  a  rafter  j  Iceta,  a  lath ; 
fwer,  a  column.  The  columns  fupported  higels,  an  arch  or  vault,  or 
fyrjl,  the  interior  of  the  roof,  the  ceiling.  The  hrqf,  or  roof,  was  called 
alfo  ihecen,  or  thcecen,  a  word  derived  from  the  verb  theccan,  to  cover  5  but 
although  this  is  the  original  of  our  modem  word  thatch,  our  readers  muft 
not  fuppofe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  thcecen  meant  what  we  call  a  thatched 
roof,  for  we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  thcec-tigel,  a  thatch-tile,  as  well 
as  hrof-tigel,  a  roof-tile.  There  was  fometimes  one  ftory  above  tlie 
ground-floor,  for  which  the  vocabularies  give  the  Latin  word  folarium, 
the  origin  of  the  later  mediaeval  word,  foler;  but  it  is  evident  that  this 


♦  The  distinction  between  the  wagAe  and  loalie  continued  to  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Haliiwell,  "Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,'*  v.  waghc^ 
quotes  the  following  lines  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century — 

So  hedoufely  that  fiomu  gantu  falUy 
Thatfondir  It  brafit  hot  he  luaghe  and  ivalU, 

+  It  appears  not,  however,  to  have  been  customary  to  lock  the  doors  during  the 
absence  of  the  family>  but  merely  to  leave  some  one  to  take  care  of  the  house. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  Winchester,  as  we  learn  from  the  miracles  of 
St.  Swithun,  by  the  monk  Lantfred. 

was 


was  not  common  to  Anglo-Saxon  houfes,  and  the  only  name  for  it  was 
up-fioTy  an  upper  floor.  It  was  approached  by  dLjiceger,  ^o  named  from 
the  verb  Jtigan,  to  afcend,  and  the  origin  of  our  modem  word  Jiair. 
There  were  windows  to  the  hall,  which  were  probably  improvements 
upon  the  ruder  primitive  Saxon  buildings,  for  tlie  only  Anglo-Saxon  words 
for  a  window  are  eag^thyrl,  an  eye-hole,  and  eag-duru,  an  eye-door. 

We  have  unfortunately  no  (pecial  defcriptions  of  Anglo-Saxon  houfes, 
but  fcattered  incidents  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiflorians  fhow  us  that  this 
general  arrangement  of  the  houfe  laded  down  to  the  latefl  period  of  their 
monarchy.  Thus,  in  the  year  755,  Cynewulf,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
was  murdered  at  Merton  by  the  atheling  Cyneard.  The  circumftances 
of  the  ftory  are  but  imperfectly  underftood,  unlefs  we  bear  in  mind  the 
above  defcription  of  a  houfe,  Cynewulf  had  gone  to  Merton  privately, 
to  vifit  a  lady  there,  who  feems  to  have  been  his  miftrefs,  and  he  only 
took  a  fmall  party  of  his  followers  with  him.  Cyneard,  having  received 
information  of  this  vifit,  aflembled  a  body  of  men,  entered  the  inclofure 
of  the  houfe  unperceived  (as  appears  by  the  context),  and  furrounded  the 
detached  chamber  {hiir)  in  which  was  the  king  with  the  lady.  The 
king,  taken  by  furprife,  ruftied  to  the  door  (on  tha  duru  eode),  and  was 
there  llain  fighting.  The  king's  attendants,  although  certainly  within 
the  inclofure  of  the  houfe,  were  out  of  hearing  of  this  fudden  fray  (they 
were  probably  in  the  hall),  but  they  were  roufed  by  the  woman's  fcreams, 
rufhed  to  the  fpot,  and  fought  till,  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  their 
enemies,  they  alfo  were  all  flain.  The  murderers  now  took  poffeflion  of 
the  houfe,  and  fhut  the  entrance  gate  of  the  wall  of  inclofure,  to  prote^ 
themfelves  againft  the  body  of  the  king's  followers  who  had  been  left  at 
a  diftance.  Thefe,  next  day,  when  they  heard  what  had  happened, 
haflened  to  the  fpot,  attacked  the  houfe,  and  continued  fighting  around 
the  gate  (ymh  thd  gatu)  until  they  made  their  way  in,  and  flew  all  the 
men  who  were  there.  Again,  we  are  told,  in  the  Ramfey  Chronicle 
publifhed  by  Gale,  of  a  rich  man  in  the  Danifh  period,  who  was  oppres- 
five  to  his  people,  and,  therefore,  fufpicious  of  them.  He  accordingly 
had  four  watchmen  every  night,  chofen  alternately  from  his  houfehold, 
who  kept  guard  at  the  outfide  of  his  hall,  evidently  for  the  purpofe  of 
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preventing  his  enemies  from  being  admitted  into  the  inclofure  by 
treachery.  He  lay  in  his  chamber^  or  bower.  One  nighty  the  watch- 
men having  drunk  more  than  ufual,  were  unguarded  in  their  fpeech^  and 
talked  together  of  a  plot  into  which  they  had  entered  againft  the  life  of 
their  lord.  He,  happening  to  be  awake,  heard  their  converlaticJn  from 
his  chamber,  and  defeated  their  projed.  We  fee  here  the  chamber  of 
the  lord  of  the  manfion  fo  little  fubilantial  in  its  confhiidion  that  its 
inmates  could  hear  what  was  going  on  out  of  doors.  At  a  ftiU  later 
period,  a  Northumbrian  noble,  whom  Hereward  vifited  in  his  youth,  had 
a  building  for  wild  beaiis  within  his  houfe  or  inclofure.  One  day  a  bear 
broke  looie,  and  immediately  made  for  tlie  chamber  or  bower  of  the  lady 
of  the  houfehold,  in  which  fhe  had  taken  flielter  with  her  women,  and 
whither,  no  doubt,  the  lavage  animal  was  attraded  by  their  cries.  We 
gather  from  the  context  that  this  aiylum  would  not  have  availed  them, 
had  not  young  Hereward  flain  the  bear  before  it  reached  them.  In  fad, 
the  lady's  chamber  was  flill  only  a  detached  room,  probably  with  a  very 
weak  door,  which  was  not  capable  of  withflanding  any  force. 

The  Harleian  Manufcript,  No.  603  (in  the  Britifh  Mufeum),  contains 
feveral  illuArations  of  Anglo-Saxon  domedic  architedure,  mod  of  which 
are  rather  Iketchy  and  indefinite ;  but  there  is  one  pidture  (fol.  57,  v°.) 
which  illufh*ates,  in  a  very  interefling  manner,  the  diftribution  of  the  houfe. 
Of  this,  an  exad  copy  is  given  in  the  accompanying  cut.  No.  12.*  The 
manufcript  is,  perhaps,  as  old  as  the  ninth  century,  and  the  pidure  here 
given  illuflrates  Plalm  cxi.,  in  the  Vulgate  verfion,  the  defcription  of 
the  jufl  and  righteous  chieftain  :  the  beggars  are  admitted  within  the 
inclofure  (where  the  fcene  is  laid),  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  lord  5  and 
he  and  his  lady  are  occupied  in  diflributing  bread  to  them,  while  his 
(ervants  are  bringing  out  of  one  of  the  bowers  raiment  to  clothe  the 
naked.     The  larger  building  behind,  ending  in  a  fort  of  round  tower 


*  Strutt  has  engraved,  without  indicating  the  manuscript  from  which  it  is  taken, 
a  small  Saxon  house,  consisting  of  one  hall  or  place  for  living  in,  with  a  chamber 
attached,  exactly  like  the  domestic  chapel  and  its  attached  chamber  in  our  cut, 
No.  12.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  shape  of  small  houses  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period. 
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with  a  cupola,  is  evidently  the  hall — the  flag's  head  ieenu  to  mark  its 


cbara^r.    The  buildings  to  the  left  are  cbambera  or  bowers;  to  the 


right  is  the  domedic  chapel>  and  the  little  room  attached  is  perhaps  the 
chamber  of  the  chaplain. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  in  this  pi6hire  to  reprefent  the  walls  of 
the  rooms  as  being  formed,  in  the  lower  part,  of  mafbniy,  with  timber 
walls  above,  and  all  the  windows  are  in  the  timber  walls.  If  we  make 
allowance  for  want  of  per(pe6live  and  proportion  in  the  drawing,  it  is 
probable  that  only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  elevation  was  mafbniy,  and  that 
the  wooden  walls  (parietes)  were  raifed  above  it,  as  is  very  commonly  the 
cafe  in  old  timber-houfes  dill  exiting.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Saxon 
houfes  were  certainly  of  timber  j  in  Alfric*s  colloquy,  it  is  the  carpenter, 
or  worker  in  wood  (fe  treo-tuyrhta),  who  builds  houfes  5  and  the  very 
word  to  exprels  the  operation  of  building,  timhrian,  getimbrian,  iignified 
literally  to  conftru^  of  timber.  We  obferve  in  the  above  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  houle,  that  none  of  the  buildings  have  more  than  a  ground- 
floor,  and  this  feems  to  have  been  a  chara^riflic  of  the  houfes  of  all 
clafles.  The  Saxon  word  Jl6r  is  generally  ufed  in  the  early  writers  to 
reprefent  the  h^tm  pavimentum.  Thus  the  ''variegated  floor"  {onfdgre 
fl6r)  of  the  hall  mentioned  in  Beowulf  (1.  1454)  was  a  paved  floor, 
perhaps  a  teflellated  pavement  3  as  the  road  fpoken  of  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  poem  (Jircet  wees  fldn-fdli,  the  fb^et  was  flone-variegated,  1.  644) 
defcribes  a  paved  Roman  road.  The  term  upper-floor  occurs  once  or 
twice,  but  only  I  think  in  tranflating  from  foreign  Latin  writers.  The 
only  inflance  that  occurs  to  my  memory  of  an  upper-floor  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  houfe,  is  the  flory  of  Dunflan*s  council  at  Calne  in  978,  when, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  tiie  wiian,  or  council,  fell  from  an 
upper-floor  {of  ane  Hp-Jloran),  while  Dunfbm  himfelf  avoided  their  fate 
by  fupporting  himfelf  on  a  beam  (uppon  anum  leame).  The  buildings  in 
the  above  pi6hire  are  all  roofed  with  tiles  of  difterent  forms,  evidently 
copied  from  the  older  Roman  roof-tiles.  Perhaps  the  flatnefs  of  thefe 
roofs  is  only  to  be  confldered  as  a  proof  of  the  draughtfman's  ignorance  of 
perfpeftive.  One  of  Alfric*s  homilies  applies  the  epithet ^eep  to  a  roof — 
on  thamjikelan  hrqfe.     The  hall  is  not  unfrequently  defcribed  as  lofty. 

The  colledive  houfe  had  various  names  in  Anglo-Saxon.     It  was 
called  has,  sl  houfe,  a  general  term  for  all  refidences  great  or  fmall  5  it 
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was  called  healy  or  hall^  becaufe  that  was  the  mod  important  part  of  the 
building — ^we  ftill  call  gentlemen's  feats  halls  j  it  was  called  haitiy  as 
being  the  refidence  or  home  of  its  poiTefibr^  and  it  was  called  tOn^  in 
regard  of  its  inclofure. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  chofe  for  their  country-houfes  a  portion  which 
commanded  a  proiped  around^  becaufe  fuch  iites  afforded  prote^on  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  enabled  the  pofleflbr  to  overlook  his  own  landed 
pofleffions.  The  Ramfey  Chronicle^  defcribing  the  beautiful  fituation  of 
the  manfion  at  "  Schitlingdonia"  (Shitlington),  in  Bedfordfhire,  tells  us 
that  the  furrounding  country  lay  fpread  out  like  a  panorama  firom  the 
door  of  the  hall — uhi  ab  oftio  aulcB  iota  fere  villa  et  late  pcUens  ager  aralUis 
oculisjuhjacet  intuentis. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN-DOOB  LIFE  AMONO  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. THE  HALL  AND  ITS  HOS- 
PITALITY.  THE  SAXON  MEAL. PHOVISIONS  AND  COOKERY. ^AFTER- 
DINNER    OCCUPATIONS. DRUNKEN    BRAWLS. 

THE  iDtrodudoiy  obfervations  in  the  preceding  chapter  will  be 
fufficient  to  fhow  that  the  mode  of  life^  the  vejSels  and  utenfils^ 
and  even  the  residences  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  were  a  mixture  of  thofe 
they  derived  from  their  own  forefathers  with  thofe  which  they  borrowed 
from  the  Romans,  whom  they  found  eftablifhed  in  Britain.  It  is  in- 
terefling  to  us  to  know  that  we  have  retained  the  ordinary  forms  of 
pitchers  and  bafins,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  drinking  veilels,  which 
exifled  fo  many  centuries  ago  among  our  anceflors  before  they  eflablifhed 
themfelves  in  this  ifland.  The  beautiful  forms  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  daific  fouth  were  not  able  to  fuperfede  national  habit.  Our 
modem  houfes  derive  more  of  their  form  and  arrangement  firom  thofe  of 
our  Saxon  forefathers  than  from  any  other  fource.  We  have  ieen  that  the 
original  Saxon  arrangement  of  a  houfe  was  preferved  by  that  people  to  the 
lad  j  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  did  not  fometimes  adopt  the  Roman 
houies  they  found  {landing,  although  they  feem  never  to  have  imitated 
them.  I  believe  Bulwer's  defcription  of  the  Saxonifed  Roman  houfe  inha- 
bited by  Hilda,  to  be  founded  in  truth.  Roman  villas,  when  uncovered 
at  the  prefent  day,  are  fometimes  found  to  have  undergone  alterations 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  fuppofing  that  they  were  made  when  later 
poflefibrs  adapted  them  to  Saxon  manners.  Such  alterations  appear  to  me 
to  be  viiible  in  the  villa  at  Hadflock,  in  Eflex,  opened  by  the  late  lord 
Braybrooke  5  in  one  place  the  outer  wall  feems  to  have  been  broken  through 
to  make  a  new  entrance,  and  a  road  of  tiles,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  bottom  of  a  water  courfe,  was  more  probably  the  paved  path- 
way 
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way  made  by  the  Saxon  pofleflbr.  Houfes  in  thofe  times  were  feldom 
of  long  duration  5  we  learn  from  the  domedic  anecdotes  given  in  feints* 
legends  and  other  writings,  that  they  were  very  frequently  burnt  by 
accidental  fires  5  thus  the  main  part  of  the  houfe,  the  timber-work,  was 
deftroyed ;  and  as  ground  was  then  not  valuable,  and  there  was  no  want 
of  fpace,  it  was  much  eafier  to  build  a  new  houfe  in  another  fpot,  and 
leave  the  old  foundations  till  they  were  buried  in  rubbifh  and  earth,  than 
.to  clear  them  away  in  order  to  rebuild  on  the  fame  fite.  Earth  fbon 
accumulated  under  fuch  circumflances  5  and  this  accounts  for  our  finding, 
even  in  towns,  £0  much  of  the  remains  of  the  houfes  of  an  early  period 
imdifhirbed  at  a  confiderable  depth  under  the  prefent  furface  of  the 
gpx)und. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  the  moft  important  part  of  the 
Saxon  houfe  was  the  hall.  It  was  the  place  where  the  houfehold  {hired) 
colle6ted  round  their  lord  and  protedtor,  and  where  the  vifitor  or  ftranger 
was  firfl  received,' — the  fcene  of  holpitality.  The  houfeholder  there  held 
open-houfe,  for  the  hall  was  the  public  apartment,  the  doors  of  which 
were  never  fliut  againA  thofe  who,  whether  known  or  unknown,  appeared 
worthy  of  entrance.  The  reader  of  Saxon  hillory  will  remember  the 
beautiful  comparifon  made  by  one  of  king  Edwin's  chieftains  in  the 
difcuffion  on  the  reception  to  be  given  to  the  miffionaiy  Paulinus.  "  The 
prefent  life  of  man,  O  king,  feems  to  me,  in  comparifon  of  that  time 
which  is  unknown  to  us,  like  to  the  fwift  flight  of  a  fparrow  through 
the  hall  where  you  fit  at  your  meal  in  winter,  with  your  chiefs  and 
attendants,  warmed  by  a  fire  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  whilfl  florms 
of  rain  or  fhow  prevail  without  j  the  fparrow,  flying  in  at  one  door  and 
immediately  out  at  another,  whilfl  he  is  vifible  is  fafe  from  the  wintry 
florm,  but  after  this  fhort  fpace  of  fair  weather,  he  immediately  vanifhes 
out  of  your  fight,  into  the  dark  winter  from  which  he  had  emerged." 
Dining  in  private  was  always  confidered  difgraceful,  and  is  mentioned  as 
a  blot  in  a  man*s  chara6ter. 

Internally,  the  walls  of  the  hall  were  covered  with  hangings  or 
tapeflry,  which  were  called  in  Anglo-Saxon  wah^hrasgel,  or  tvah-rift, 
wall-clothing.     Thefe  appear  fometimes  to  have  been  mere  plain  cloths, 
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but  at  other  times  they  were  richly  ornamented^  and  not  unfrequently 
embroidered  with  hifiorical  fubje^.  So  early  as  the  feventh  centuiy^ 
Aldhelm  fpeaks  of  the  hangings  or  curtains  being  dyed  with  purple  and 
other  colours^  and  ornamented  with  images^  and  he  adds  that ''  if  finifhed 
of  one  colour  uniform  they  would  not  ieem  beautiful  to  the  eye." 
Among  the  Saxon  wills  printed  by  Hickes^  we  find  feveral  bequefb  of 
heall  wah-riflas,  or  wall-tapeftries  for  the  hall ;  and  it  appears  that^  in 
ibme  cafes^  tapeftries  of  a  richer  and  more  precious  charader  than  thoie 
in  conmion  ufe  were  referved  to  be  hung  up  only  on  extraordinaiy 
feftivals.  There  were  hooks^  or  pegs^  on  the  wall^  upon  which  various 
objedbs  were  hung  for  convenience.  In  an  anecdote  told  in  tbe  contem- 
porary life  of  Dunflan^  he  is  made  to  hang  his  harp  againfl  the  wall  of 
the  room.  Arms  and  armour^  more  efpecially^  were  hung  againfl  the 
wall  of  the  hall.  The  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Hereward"  defcribes  the 
Saxon  indirgents  who  had  taken  poffeflion  of  £ly>  as  fufpending  their 
arms  in  this  manner  3  and  in  one  of  the  riddles  in  the  Exeter  Book^  a 
war-vefl  is  introduced  fpeaking  of  itfelf  thus ; — 


Azoilum  hmpge^ 
hyrftum  frcetnved^ 
wlhig  OH  wagef 
J><rr  %ueras  drince^, 
freolk  fyrd-fceorp. 


Sometimes  I  hang^ 

ttntA  ormtments  adorned, 

fplendid  on  the  waliy 

cohere  men  drinky 

a  goodly  loar-'vefl, — Exeter  Book,  p.  395, 


We  have  no  allufion  in  Anglo-Saxon  writers  to  chinmeys^  or  fire- 
places^ in  our  modem  acceptation  of  the  term.  When  neceflary,  the 
fire  feems  to  have  been  made  on  the  floor^  in  the  place  mofl  convenient. 
We  find  infiances  in  the  early  faints*  legends  where  the  hall  was  burnt 
by  incautioufly  lighting  the  fire  too  near  the  wall.  Hence  it  feems  to 
have  been  ufually  placed  in  the  middle^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  was  an  openings  or^  as  it  was  called  in  later  times,  a  louver,  in 
the  roof  above,  for  the  efcape  of  the  fmoke.  The  hiflorian  Bede  defcribes 
a  Northumbrian  king,  in  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century,  as  having, 
on  his  return  from  hunting,  entered  the  hall  with  his  attendants,  and  all 
flanding  round  the  fire  to  warm  themfelves.  A  foraewhat  fimilar  fcene, 
but  in  more  humble  life,  is  reprefented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  taken 

from 
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from  s  mannfciipt  calendar  of  the  beginaing  of  the  eleveoth  centtuy 
(MS.  CottoD.  Julius,  A.  iv.).  The  material  for  feeding  the  fire  ia 
wood,  which  the  man  to  the  lefl  is  bringing  from  a  heap,  while  his 
companion  is  adminlfiering  to  the 
fire  with  a  pair  of  Saxon  tongs  • 
(tangan).  The  vocabularies  give 
t<mge,  tongs,  and  bylig,  bellows; 
and  they  Ipeak  of  col,  coal  (ex- 
plained hj  the  Latin  carbo),  and 
Jyitder,  a  cinder  {fcorium)..  As  all 
thefe   are  Saion  words,  and   not  N..  xj.  A Partj  <^  lit  F.r.. 

derived  from  the  Latin,  we  may  fuppofe  that  they  reprefeat  things 
'  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  from  an  early  period;  and  as  charcoal 
does  not  produce  fcoriam,  or  cinder,  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to 
liippofe  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted  with  the  uie  of  mineral 
coal.  We  know  nothing  of  any  other  fire  utenfils,  except  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  uTed  a  Jyr-fci)fi,  or  fire-ihoveL  Tlie  place  in  which  the 
fire  was  made  was  the  heorth,  or  hearth. 

The  fiimiture  of  the  hall  appears  to  have  been  very  limple,  for  it 
confifled  chiefly  of  benches,  Thefe  had  carpets  and  cufhions  ;  the  former 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  wills.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poems 
fpeafe  of  the  hall  as  being  "adorned  with  treafurea,"  from  which  we  are 
pediaps  juftified  in  believing  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  difplay  there  in 
fome  manner  or  other  the  richer  and  more  ornamental  of  the  houlehold 
veOeb.  Perhaps  one  end  of  the  halt  was  railed  higher  than  the  reft  for 
the  lord  of  the  houfehold,  like  the  dais  of  later  times,  as  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  fpeak  of  the  keah-feU,  or  high  feat.  The  table  can  hardly  be 
confidered  as  fiimiture,  in  the  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  word :  it  was  literally, 
according  to  its  Anglo-Saxon  name  lord,  a  hoard  that  was  brought  out 
for  the  occafion,  and  placed  upon  treflels,  and  taken  away  as  foon  as  the 
meal  was  ended.  Among  the  inedited  Latin  cenigmata,  or  riddles,  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  writer  Tahtwin,  who  flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  is  one  on  a  table,  which  is  curious  enough  to  be  given 
here, from  the  manufcript  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  (MS.  Reg.  I2,C.  xxiii,). 
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The  table^  {peaking  in  its  own  perfon,  fays  that  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  people  with  all  forts  of  viands )  that  while  fo  doing  it  is  a  quad- 
ruped^ and  is  adorned  with  handfome  clothing  5  that  afterwards  it  is 
robbed  of  all  it  poflefles,  and  when  it  has  been  thus  robbed  it  lofes  its 
legs : — 

DE    MENSA. 

Multiferis  omnes  dapihu  fatware  folefcoy 
Sluadrupedem  kincfelix  Stem  mefanxerit  atat^ 
EJfe  tamen  pulchrU  faiim  dum  veftibus  ornery 
Certathtt  me  prceJones  fjffoliare  foUfctatty 
Rajttis  nudata  emnn'u  mox  membra  relinjuttnt. 

In  the  illuminated  manufcripts^  wherever  dinner  fcenes  are  repre- 
fented^  the  table  is  always  covered  with  what  is  evidently  intended  for  a 
handfome  table-cloth,  the  myfe-hragel  or  hord-clath.  The  grand  pre- 
paration for  dinner  was  laying  the  board;  and  it  is  from  this  original 
charader  of  the  table  that  we  derive  our  ordinary  expreflion  of  receiving 
any  one  **  to  hoard  and  lodging." 

The  hall  was  peculiarly  tlie  place  for  eating — and  for  drinking.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  had  three  meals  in  the  day, — ^the  breaking  of  their  fafl 
(breakfafl),  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  which  anfwered  to  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  according  to  our  reckoning  j  the  ge-reordung  (repaft),  or 
ndn-mete  (noon-meat)  or  dinner,  which  is  flated  to  have  been  held  at 
the  canonical  hour  of  noon,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  3  and  the 
csfen-gereord  (evening  repaft),  (jrfen-gyji  (evening  food),  cefen-mete  (even- 
ing meat),  ctfen-thenung  (evening  refireftiment),  or  fupper,  the  hour  of 
which  is  uncertain.  It  is  probable,  from  many  circumftances,  that  the 
latter  was  a  meal  not  originally  in  ule  among  our  Saxon  forefathers : 
perhaps  their  only  meal  at  an  earlier  period  was  the  dinner,  which  was 
always  their  principal  repaft  3  and  we  may,  perhaps,  conftder  noon  as 
midday,  and  not  as  meaning  the  canonical  hour. 

As  I  have  obferved  before,  the  table,  from  the  royal  hall  down  to  the 
moft  humble  of  thofe  who  could  afford  it,  was  not  refufed  to  ftrangers. 
When  they  came  to  the  hall-door,  the  guefts  were  required  to  leave  their 
arms  in  the  care  of  a  porter  or  attendant,  and  then,  whether  known  or 
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not,  tbey  took  their  place  at  the  tables.  One  of  the  laws  of  king  Cnut 
dire^,  that  if,  ia  the  meantime,  any  one  took  the  weapon  thus  depo- 
rted, and  did  hurt  with  it,  the  owner  Jhould  be  compelled  to  clear 
himfelf  of  fufpicion  of  being  cognifant  of  the  uTe  to  be  made  of  his  arms 
when  he  laid  them  down.  Hiflory  afibrds  us  feveral  remarkable  inllances 
of  the  fadlity  of  approach  even  to  the  tables  of  kings  during  the  Sason 
period.  It  was  this  circumAance  that  led  to  the  murder  of  king  Edmund 
in  946.  On  St.  AugufUn's  day,  the  king  was  dining  at  his  manor  of 
Pucklechurch,  in  GIouceAerihire ;  a  bandit  named  Leofa,  whom  the  king 
had  banilhed  for  his  crimes,  and  who  had  returned  without  leave  &om 
exile,  had  the  eSronteiy  to  place  himfelf  at  the  royal  table,  by  the  lide 
of  one  of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  court;  the  king  alone  recognifed 
him,  role  from  his  feat  to  expel  him  from  the  hatl,  and  received  his 
death-wound  in  the  firuggle.  In  the  eleventh  century,  when  Hereward 
went  in  dilguile  as  a  fpy  to  the  court  of  a  Comilh  chieftain,  he  entered 


Nq.  14.  An  Aaglo-S)»ni  Digsir-Panj  Pledpng. 

the  hall  while  they  were  feafhng,  took  his  place  among  the  guefls,  and 
was  but  flightly  quefliooed  as  to  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came. 

In  the  early  illuminated  manufcripts,  dinner  Icenes  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.    The  cut.  No.  14  (taken  fiom  Alfric'a  veriion  of  Genefis, 

MS.  Cotton. 
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MS.  Cotton.  Claudius,  B.  iv.,  fol.  36,  v°),  reprelents  Abraham's  feall  oa 
the  birth  of  hb  child.  The  gnells  are  fitting  at  an  ordinaiy  long  hall 
table,  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  mixed  tt^ther  without  an/  apparent 
(pecial  arrangement.  Thb  manufctipt  ii  probably  of  the  beginning  of 
the  elcrenth  century.  The  cut.  No,  \$,  reprefents  another  dinner  fcene, 
from  a  manufcript  probably  of  the  tenth  centuty  (Tiberiug,  C,  vi.,  fol.  5, 
v°),  and  piefenta  fereral  pecuLadtiea.    The  party  here  b  a  very  Iboall 


Nt.  1 5.  jtiglo-Saiaia  at  Dauur. 

one,  and  they  fit  at  a  round  table.  The  attendants  feem  to  be  ferring 
them,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  with  roaA  meats,  which  they  bring 
to  table  on  the  ^its  {Ji>itu)  as  they  were  roaAed.  Another  feftive  fcene 
is  reprelented  in  the  cut,  No.  16,  taken  from  a  manuJcript  of  the  Ffycho- 
machia  of  the  poet  Prudentius  (MS.  Cotton.  Cleopatra,  C.viii.,  fol.  ij,i^). 
The  table  is  again  a  round  one,  at  which  Luxury  and  her  companions  are 
feated  at  fupper  (Jea  Gaines  at  kyre  cefen-ge-Teordum^W), 

It  will  be  obferved  that  in  thefe  piaures,  the  tables  are  tolerably  well 
covered  wth  vefieb  of  different  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  plates. 
There  are  one  or  two  diJhea  of  different  fizes  in  fig,  14,  intended,  no  doubt, 
for  holding  bread  and  other  articles;  it  was  probably  an  utenlit  borrowed 
from  the  Romans,  as  the  Sason  name  d{/c  was  evidently  taken  from  the 

Latin 
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Latin  difcus.  It  is  not  eafy  to  identify  the  forms  of  veflels  given  in  thefe 
pidures  with  the  words  which  are  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language^ 
in  which  the  general  term  for  a  veilel  is  fxt,  a  vat ;  crocca,  a  pot  or 
pitcher^  no  doubt  of  earthenware^  is  preferved  in  the  modem  Englifh  word 
crockery  3  and  bolUif  a  bowl^  ore,  a  baiin^  hledu  and  mele,  each  anfwering 
to  the  Latin  patera,  kefel  and  ceac,  a  pitcher  or  um^  hmxp,  a  cup  (iden* 
tical  in  name  with  the  hanap  of  a  later  period),  ,y^e^  a  flafk,  are  all  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  words.     Many  of  the  forms  reprefented  in  the  manufcripts 


No.  16.  A  Supper  Party, 

are  recognifed  at  once  as  identical  with  thofe  which  are  found  in  the 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  In  the  vocabularies,  the  Latin  word  am- 
phora is  tranilated  by  crocca,  a  crock  5  and  lagena  by  cefcen,  which  means 
a  veflel  made  of  alh  wood,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  the 
fmall  wooden  buckets  fo  often  found  in  the  early  Saxon  graves.  In  a 
document  preferved  in  Heming*s  chartulaiy  of  Canterbury,  mention  is 
made  of  "  an  cefcen,  which  is  otherwife  called  a  back-bucket"  (cp/c«i  the 
is  othre  namon  krygilebuc  gecleopad,  Heming,  p.  393),  which  ftrongly  con- 
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firms  the  opinion  I  have  adopted  as  to  the  purpole  of  the  bucket  found 
in  the  graves. 

The  food  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appears  to  have  been  in  general  rather 
fimple  in  chara6kerj  although  we  hear  now  and  then  of  great  feafb, 
probablj  confining  more  in  the  quantity  of  proviiions  than  in  any  great 
variety  or  refinement  in  gaflronomy.  Bread  formed  the  ftaple,  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  eaten  in  great  quantities^  with  milk^ 
and  butter^  and  cheefe.  A  domefiic  was  termed  a  man's  hlqf-cetan,  or 
loaf-eater.  There  is  a  curious  paflage  in  one  of  Alfric*s  homilies^  that  on 
the  life  of  St.  Benedi6t,  where^  fpeaking  of  the  ufe  of  oil  in  Italy,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  writer  obferves,  "  they  eat  oil  in  that  country  with  their 
food  as  we  do  butter."  Vegetables  (wyrtan)  formed  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  food  of  our  forefathers  at  this  period ;  beans  (Jbeana)  are 
mentioned  as  articles  of  food,  but  I  remember  no  mention  of  the  eating 
of  peas  (pifan)  in  Anglo-Saxon  writers.  A  variety  of  circumflances  (how 
that  there  was  a  great  confumption  of  fifh,  as  well  as  of  poultry.  Of 
flelh  meat,  bacon  (fpic)  was  the  mod  abundant,  for  the  extenfive  oak 
forefts  nourifhed  innumerable  droves  of  fwine.  Much  of  their  other 
meat  was  faked,  and  the  place  in  which  the  fait  meat  was  kept  was 
called,  on  account  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  bacon,  afpic-htis,  or 
bacon-houfe^  in  latter  times,  for  the  same  reafon,  named  the  larder. 
The  pradice  of  eating  fo  much  fait  meat  explains  why  boiling  feems  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  mode  of  cooking  it.  In  the  manufcript  of 
Alfric's  tranflation  of  Genefis,  already  mentioned,  we  have  a  figure  of  a 
boiling  veilel  (No.  17),  which  is  placed  over  the  fire  on  a  tripod.  This  veflel 
was  called  a  pan  (panna — one  Saxon  writer  mentions  ifen  panna,  an  iron 
pan)  or  a  kettle  {cytet).  It  is  very  curious  to  obferve  how  many  of  our 
trivial  expreffions  at  the  prefent  day  are  derived  from  very  ancient  cufloms  3 
thus,  for  example,  we  fpeak  of  "  a  kettle  of  fifh,"  though  what  we  now 
term  a  kettle  would  hardly  ferve  for  this  branch  of  cookery.  In  another 
pi6hire  (No.  1 8)  we  have  a  fimilar  boiling  veflel, placed  fimilarly  on  a  tripod, 
while  the  cook  is  ufing  a  very  fingular  utenfil  to  flir  the  contents.  Bede 
fpeaks  of  a  goofe  being  taken  down  from  a  wall  to  be  hoUed,  It  feems 
probable  that  in  earlier  times  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  perhaps  at  a 
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later  period,  in  the  cale  c^  large  feafk,  the  cooking  was  done  out  of  doon. 
The  only  words  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  for  cook  and  kitchen,  are 
c6c  and  cycene,  taken  from  the  Latin  coquus  and  coquitta,  which  feems  to 


Nt.  17.  A& 


m.  \%.  jl8ii«mCMl. 


(how  that  they  only  improved  their  rade  manner  of  living  in  this  lefped 
after  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Romans.  Befides  boiled 
meats,  they  certainly  bad  roall,  or  broiled^  which  they  called  hrcede,  meat 
which  had  been  fpread  or  difplayed  to  the  fire.  The  vocabularies  explain 
the  Latin  coBtu  by  "boiled  or  baked"  {gefoden,  gelacen).  They  alio 
fried  meat,  which  was  then  called  hyrjh/ng,  and  the  veffel  in  which  it 
was  fried  was  called  hyrjiing-panne,  a  fiying-pan.  Broth,  alfo  (broth), 
was  much  in  ule. 

In  the  curious  colloquy  of  Alfnc  (a  dialogue  made  to  teach  the 
Anglo-Saxon  youth  the  Latin  names  for  different  articles),  three  pro- 
fefSons  are  mentioned  as  requifite  to  fumilh  the  table :  firft,  ihe  latter, 
who  ftored  the  flore-rooms  (deafan)  and  cellars  {heddeme),  and  without 
whom  they  could  not  have  butter  (hutere) — they  always  ufed  lalt  butter 
— or  cheefe  {cyfe) ;  next,  the  baker,  without  whofe  handiwork,  we  are 
told,  every  table  would  leem  empty  ;  and  laiUy,  the  cook.  The  work  of 
the  latter  appears  not  at  this  time  to  have  been  very  elaborate.  "If  you 
expel  me  from  your  fociety,"  he  lays,  "  you  will  be  obliged  to  eat  yogr 
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vegetables  green^  and  your  fiefh-meat  raw,  nor  can  you  have  any  fat 
broth."  "We  care  not,"  is  the  reply,  "for  we  can  ourfelves  cook  our 
proviiions,  and  fpread  them  on  the  table.*'  Infiead  of  grounding  his 
defence  on  the  difficulties  of  his  profeffion,  the  cook  reprefents  that  in 
this  cafe,  inflead  of  having  anybody  to  wait  upon  them,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  be  their  own  fervants.  It  may  be  obferved,  as  indicating  the 
general  prevalence  of  boiling  food,  that  in  the  above  account  of  the  cook, 
the  Latin  word  coquere  is  rendered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  y«)/^w,  to  boil.* 
Our  words  cook  and  kitchen  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  c6c  and  cycene,  and  have 
no  connexion  with  the  French  cuifine. 

We  may  form  ibme  idea  of  the  proportions  in  the  coniumption  of 
different  kinds  of  provifions  among  our  Saxon  forefathers,  by  the  quan- 
tities given  on  certain  occafions  to  the  monafleries.  Thus,  according  to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  occupier  of  an  eflate  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Medefhamitede  (Peterborough)  in  852,  was  to  furnifh  yearly  fixty  loads 


No.  19.  Anglo-Saxons  at  Table, 


of  wood  for  firing,  twelve  of  coal  (grcefa),  fix  of  fagots,  two  tuns  of  pure 
ale,  two  beafb  fit  for  flaughter,  fix  hundred  loaves,  and  ten  meafures  of 
Welfh  ale. 

It  will  be  obferved  in  the  dinner  fcenes  given  above,  that  the  guefb 


♦  William  of  Malmesbury,  de  Gcst.  Pontif.  printed  in  Gale,  p.  249,  describes 
the  Saxons  as  cooking  their  meat  in  Idete^  evidently  meaning  the  sort  of  vessel 
figured  in  the  foregoing  cuts.  The  Latin  Uhes^  a  cauldron  or  kettle,  is  interpreted 
in  the  early  glossaries  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Avw,  or  Auer,  from  which  we  derive  the 
English  word  ewerj  kwar-boU  or  kw^er-cytel  are  interpreted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  as  meaning  a  frying-pan,  which  is  evidently  not  correct. 

are 


are  helping  themfelves  with  their  hands.  Forks  were  totally  unknown  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons  for  the  purpofe  of  canying  the  food  to  the  mouthy  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  eveiy  one  at  table  was  furnifhed  with  a  knife. 
In  the  cat.  No.  19  (taken  firom  MS.  Harl.  No.  603,  fol.  12,  i^.),  a  party 
at  table  are  eating  without  forks  or  knives.  It  will  be  obferved  here,  as 
in  the  other  pidures  of  this  kind,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  bread  {hlof)  is  in 


No,  20.  Anglo-Saxons  at  Table, 

the  form  of  round  cakes,  much  like  the  Roman  loaves  in  the  pi^res  at 
Pompeii,  and  not  unlike  our  crofs-buns  at  Eafler,  which  are  no  doubt 
derived  from  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Another  party  at  dinner  without 
knives  or  forks  is  reprefented  in  the  cut  No.  20,  taken  from  the  fame 
manufcript  (fol.  51,  v°.).  The  tables  here  are  without  table-cloths.  The 
ufe  of  the  fingers  in  eating  explains  to  us  why  it  was  coniidered  neceilaiy 
to  wafh  the  hands  before  and  after  the  meal. 

The  knife  (cnif),  as  reprefented  in  the  Saxon  illuminations,  has  a 
peculiar  form,  quite  different  fTX)m  that  of  the  earlier  knife  found  in  the 
graves,  but  refembling  rather  clofely  the  form  of  the  modem  razor. 
Several  of  thefe  Saxon  knives  have  been  found,  and  one  of  them,  dug  up 
in  London,  and  now  in  the  interefting  muleum  colleded  by  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  is  reprefented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  No.  21.*     The  blade,  of 


*  There  is  one  of  these  knives  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  which  has  been  there 
rather  singularly  labelled  "  a  Roman  razor ! "    Mr.  Roach  Smith  always  suspected 
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fleel  {style),  which   is  the  only  part  preferved,  has  been   inlaid  with 
bronze. 

When  the  repafl  was  concluded^  and  the  hands  of  the  gaefls  wafhed, 
the  tables  appear  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  hall,  and  the  party 
commenced  drinking.  From  the  earliefl  times,  this  was  the  occupation 
of  the  after  part  of  the  day,  when  no  warlike  expedition  or  preiiing 
bufinefs  hindered  it.     The  lord  and  his  chief  gueib  fat  at  the  high  feat. 


No,  %i.  An  Anglo'Saxon  Knife, 

while  the  others  fat  round  on  benches.  An  old  chronicler,  fpeaking  of  a 
Saxon  dinner  party,  (ays,  "  after  dinner  they  went  to  their  cups,  to  which 
the  Englifh  were  very  much  accuftomed."*  This  was  the  cafe  even 
with  the  clergy,  as  we  learn  from  many  of  the  ecclefiaflical  laws.  In  the 
Ramfey  Hillory  printed  by  Gale,  we  are  told  of  a  Saxon  bifhop  who 
invited  a  Dane  to  his  houie  in  order  to  obtain  fome  land  from  him,  and 
to  drive  a  better  bargain,  he  determined  to  make  him  drunk.  He  there- 
fore prefled  him  to  ftay  to  dinner,  and  "  when  they  had  all  eaten  enough, 
the  tables  were  taken  away,  and  they  paifed  the  reft  of  the  day,  till 
evening,  drinking.  He  who  held  the  office  of  cup-bearer,  managed  that 
the  Dane's  turn  at  the  cup  came  round  oftener  than  the  others,  as  the 
bifhop  had  direfted  him."  We  know  by  the  ftory  of  Dunflan  and  king 
Eadwy,  that  it  was  coniidered  a  great  mark  of  difrefped  to  the  guefts, 
even  in  a  king,  to  leave  the  drinking  early  after  dinner. 

Our  cut.  No.  22,  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  calendar  already  men- 
tioned (MS.  Cotton.  Julius,  A.  vi.),  reprefents  a  party  fitting  at  the 
heah'fetl,  the  high  feat,  or  dais,  drinking  after  dinner.  It  is  the  lord  of 
the  houfehold  and  his  chief  friends,  as  is  fhown  by  their  attendant  guard 


that  these  knives  were  late  Saxon,  and  their  similarity  in  form  to  those  given  in  the 
manuscripts  shows  that  he  was  correct. 

♦  Post  prandium  ad  pocula,  quibus  Angli  nimis  sunt  assueti.— Chron.  J.  Wal- 
lingfordy  in  Gale,  p.  542. 
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of  honour.  The  cup-bearer,  who  is  Terving  them,  has  a  napkin  in  his 
hand.  The  feat  is  fumilhed  with  cufhions,  and  the  three  perlbns  feated 
on  it  appear  to  have  large  napkins  or  cloths  fpread  over  their  knees. 
Similar  cloths  are  evidently  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  i6.  Whether 
thefe  are  thefetl-kToegel,  or  feat-clotbs,  mentioned  in  fome  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wills,  is  uncertain. 

It  will  be  obferved  that  the  greater  part  of  the  drinking-cupa  bear  a 
refemblance  in  form  to  thofe  of  the  more  ancient  period  which  we  find 
in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  and  of  which  fome  examples  have  been  given  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  We  cannot  tell  whether  thofe  feen  in  the 
pifhires  be  intended  for  glals  or  other  material ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  oAentatious  of  drinking-cups  and  other  velTels  made 
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of  the  precious  metals.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  has  colleSed  together  a  number  of  inllances  of  fuch  valuable 
vellela.  In  one  will,  three  iilver  cups  are  bequeathed}  in  another,  four 
cups,  two  of  which  were  of  the  value  of  four  povmds;  in  another,  four 
iilver  cups,  a  cup  with  a  fringed  edge,  a  wooden  cup  variegated  with 
gold,  a  wooden  knobbed  cup,  and  two  very  handlbme  drinking-cups 
{fmicere  fcencing'Cuppan).  Other  limilar  documents  mention  a  golden 
cup,  with  a  golden  dilh;  a  gold  cup  of  immenfe  weight  j  a  diAi  adorned 
with  gold,  and  another  with  Grecian  workmanfhip  (probably  brought 
from  Bj'zantium).  A  lady  bequeathed  a  golden  cup  weighing  four  marks 
and  a  half.     Mention  of  filver  cups,  Iilver  balins,  &c.,  is  of  trequent 
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occurrence.  In  833 >  a  king  gave  his  gilt  cup,  engraved  outfide  with 
vine-dreilers  fighting  dragons,  which  he  called  his  crofs-bowl,  becaufe  it 
had  a  crofi  marked  within  it,  and  it  had  four  angles  proje6ting,  alfo  like  a 
crois.  Thefe  cups  were  given  frequently  as  marks  of  affe^ion  and 
remembrance.  The  lady  Ethelgiva  prefented  to  the  abbey  of  Ramfey, 
among  other  things,  "  two  filver  cups,  for  the  ufe  of  the  brethren  in  the 
refe^xy,  in  order  that,  while  drink  is  ferved  in  them  to  the  brethren  at 
their  repaH,  my  memory  may  be  more  firmly  imprinted  on  their  hearts."** 
It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  value  of  fuch  veilels,  that  in  the  pidures  of 
warlike  expeditions,  where  two  or  three  articles  are  heaped  together  as  a 
kind  of  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  value  of  the  ipoils,  veilels  of  the 

table  and  drinking-cups  and  drinking-homa  are 
generally  included.  Our  cut.  No.  23,  reprefents 
one  of  thefe  groups  (taken  from  the  Cottonian 
Manufcript,  Claudius,  C.  viii.)  3  it  contains  a  crown, 
a  bracelet  or  ring,  two  drinking-horns,  a  jug,  and 
two  other  veflels.  The  drinking-horn  was  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  feen  on 
the  table  or  in  the  hands  of  the  drinkers  in  more 
than  one  of  our  cuts.  In  the  will  of  one 
Saxon  lady,  two  bufTalo-homs  are  mentioned  5 
No.  23.  Articles  of  lvalue,  tliree  homs  Worked  with  gold  and  filver  are  men- 
tioned in  one  inventory  3  and  we  find  four  homs 
enumerated  among  the  efieds  of  a  monafiic  houfe.  The  Mercian  king 
Witlaf,  with  fomewhat  of  the  fentiment  of  the  lady  Ethelgiva,  gave 
to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  the  horn  of  his  table,  "  that  the  elder  monks 
may  drink  from  it  on  feflivals,  and  in  their  benedidions  remember  fbme- 
times  the  foul  of  the  donor." 

The  liquors  drunk  by  the  Saxons  were  chiefly  ale  and  mead  3  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  honey  that  was  then  produced  in  this  country,  as  we 
learn  from  Domefday-book  and  other  records,  iliows  us  how  great  mufl 


*  "  Duos  ciphos  argenteos  ....  ad  serviendum  fratribus  in  refectorio,  qua- 
tenus,  dum  in  eU  potus  edentibus  fratribus  minUtratur,  memoria  mei  eorum  cordibus 
arctius  inculcetur.** — Hist.  Bamesiensisy  in  Gale,  p.  4<36. 
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have  been  the  confumption  of  the  latter  article*  Welih  ale  is  e^eciallj 
ipoken  of.  Wine  was  alfo  in  ufe^  though  it  was  an  expenfive  artide, 
and  was  in  a  great  meafure  re&ided  to  peribns  above  the  common  rank. 
According  to  Alfiic's  Colloquy,  the  mexchant  brought  from  foreign^ 
countries  wine  and  oil  3  and  when  the  fcholar  is  aiked  why  he  does  not 
drink  wine^  he  fays  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  it^  "  and  wine  is  not  the 
drink  of  children  or  fools,  but  of  elders  and  wife  men."  There  were, 
however,  vineyards  in  England  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  and  wine  was 
made  from  them  j  but  they  were  probably  rare',  and  chiefly  attached  to 
the  monaflic  eftablifliments.  Wilham  of  Malmefbiuy  fjpeaks  of  a  vine- 
yard attached  to  his  monafleiy,  which  was  flril  planted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  centuiy  by  a  Greek  monk  who  fettled  there,  and  who 
ipent  all  his  time  in  cultivating  it. 

In  their  drinking,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  various  fedive  ceremonies, 
one  of  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  popular  dory  of  the  lady 
Rowena  and  the  Britifh  king.  When  the  ale  or  wine  was  firfl  ferved, 
the  drinkers  pledged  each  other,  with  certain  phrafes  of  wifhing  health, 
not  much  unlike  the  mode  in  which  we  flill  take  wine  with  each  other 
at  table,  or  as  people  of  the  leis  refined  clailes  continue  to  drink  the  firfl 
glais  to  the  health  of  the  company ;  but  among  the  Saxons  the  ceremony 
was  accompanied  with  a  kifs.  In  our  cut.  No.  14,  the  party  appear  to  be 
pledging  each  other. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  potations  were  accompanied  with  various  kinds  of 
amufements.  One  of  thefe  was  telling  flories,  and  recounting  the 
exploits  of  themfelves  or  of  their  friends.  Another  was  flnging  their 
national  poetry,  to  which  the  Saxons  were  much  attached.  In  the  leis 
elevated  clafs,  where  profefied  minflrels  were  not  retained,  each  guefl 
was  minflrel  in  hb  turn.  Csedmon,  as  hb  floiy  is  related  by  Bede, 
became  a  poet  through  the  emulation  thus  excited.  One  of  the  eccle- 
iiaflical  canons  ena^d  under  king  Edgar  enjoins  '*  that  no  priefl  be  a 
minffarei  at  the  ale  {ealu-fc6p),  nor  in  any  wife  slBl  the  gleeman  {gUunge), 
with  himfelf  or  with  other  men."  In  the  account  of  the  murder  of 
king  Ethelbert  in  Herefordfhire,  by  the  treachery  of  Offii*s  wicked  queen 
(a.d.  792),  we  are  told  that  the  royal  party,  after  dinner,  *'  fpent  the 
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whole  day  with  mufic  and  dandng  in  great  glee."  The  cut,  No.  24 
(taken  from  the  Harl.  MS.,  No.  603),  is  a  perfeS  illulbation  of  this 
incident  of  Saxon  ftory.  The  cup-bearer  Is  ferring  the  gueft  with  wine 
from  3  vel^l  which  is  evidently  a  Saxon  imitation  of  the  Roman 
amphora;    it  is  perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxon /e^  ot  fafler ;  a  word,  no 


Ne.  14.  DrinAiiig  axj  Mhflrtljj. 

doubt,  taken  from  the  Latin  Jixtarius,  and  canying  with  it,  in  general, 

the  notion  of  a  certain  meaiiire.     In  Saxon  tianflations  from  the  Latin, 

amphora  jg  often  rendered  hy  fefler.     We  have  here  a  choice  party  of 

minflrels  and  gleemen.     Two  are  occupied  with  the  harp,  which  appears, 

frt>m  a  comparifoa  of  Beowulf  with  the  later  writers,  to  have  been  the 

national  infrrument.    It  is  not  clear  from  the  pi^rc 

whether  the  two  men  are  playing  both  on  the  fame 

hatp,  or  whether  one  is  merely  holding  the  inflru- 

ment  for  the  other.     Another  is  perhaps  intended 

to  reprefent  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jithelere,  playing  on 

the  JitheU  (the  modem  Englilh  words  Jiddler  and 

Jiddle) }  but  his  inftrument  appeare  rather  to  be  the 

cittern,  which  was  played  with  the  fingers,  not  with 

"''^^'^i^f'^'"    the  bow.    Another  reprefentation  of  this  performer, 

from  the  lame  manufcript,  is  given  in  the  cut  No.  35, 

where  the  infrrument  is  better  defined.   The  other  two  mi nllrels,  inNo.34, 

are  playing  on  the  horn,  or  on  the  Saxon  jAp,  or  pipe.     The  two  dancers 

are  evidently  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  another  lady  to  the  extreme  right 
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ieems  preparing  to  joiD  in  the  lame  exercife.  We  know  little  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mode  of  dancing,  but  to  judge  by  the  words  u&d  to  exprels 
this  amufement,  Aoppon  (tohop),ya^uiR  and JJelian  (to  leap),  and /umiiaR 
(to  tumble),  it  muft  have  been  accompanied  with  violent  movements. 
Our  cut  No.  36  (Irom  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Cleopatra,  C.  viii.  fol.  16,  t°), 
reprelents  another  party  of  minAreb,  one  of  whom,  a  female,  is  dancing, 
while  the  other  two  are  playing  on  a  kind  of  cithara  and  on  the  Roman 
double  flute.     The  Anglo-Saxon  names  for  the  different  kinds  of  mufi- 


tfa.16.  jlngli-Siaai  SUmfinti. 

dans  mofl  frequently  fpoken  of  were  hearpere,  the  harper  j  bymere,  the 
trumpeter;  fapere,  the  player  on  the  pipe  or  flute  j  j!(A<&re,  the  fiddler  j 
and  hom-bUtwere,  the  hom-blower.  The  gUgman,  or  gleeman,  was  the 
fame  who,  at  a  later  period,  was  called,  in  Latin,  joculalor,  and,  in 
Tnoch,  a  jougleur  I  and  another  performer,  called  tnilk,  a  interpreted 
as  a  flage  player,  but  was  probably  feme  performer  akia  to  the  gleeman. 
The  harp  feems  to  have  flood  in  the  highefirank,  or,  at  leafl,  in  the 
bigheft  popularity,  of  mufical  iuflniments;  it  was  termed  poetically  the 
gle6'beam,  or  the  glee-wood. 

Although  it  was  confidered  a  very  fafhionable  accomplifbnient  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  be  a  good  finger  of  verfes  and  a  good  player  on  the 
harp,  yet  the  profefled  minftrel,  who  went  about  to  every  fort  of  joyous 
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aflemblage^  from  the  feftive  hall  to  the  village  wake,  was  a  perfon  not 
efbeemed  readable.  He  was  beneath  confideratiou  in  any  other  light 
than  as  affording  amufement*  and  as  fuch  he  was  admitted  everywhere, 
without  examination.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  Alfred,  and  fiibfe- 
quently  Athelflan,  found  fuch  eafy  acceis  in  this  garb  to  the  camps  (j^ 
their  enemies  3  and  it  appean  to  have  been  a  common  diiguife  for  fuch 
purposes.  The  group  given  in  the  lafi  cut  (No.  26)  are  intended  to  repre- 
fent  the  perfons  chara6terifed  in  the  text  (of  Prudentius)  by  the  Latin 
word  ganeones  (vagabonds,  ribalds),  which  is  there  glofled  by  the  Saxon 
term  gleemen  (ganeonum^  gliwig-manna).  Befides  muiic  and  dancing, 
they  feem  to  have  performed  a  variety  of  tricks  and  jokes,  to  while  away 
the  tedioufne&  of  a  Saxon  afternoon,  or  excite  the  coarfe  mirth  of  the 
peafant.  That  fuch  performen,  refembling  in  many  refpe^  the  Norman 
jougleur,  were  uiually  employed  by  Anglo-Saxons  of  wealth  and  rank,  is 
evident  from  various  allufions  to  them.  Gaimar  has  preferved  a  curious 
Saxon  ftory  of  the  murder  of  king  Edward  by  his  ftepmother  (a.d.  978), 
in  which  the  queen  is  reprefented  as  having  in  her  fervice  a  dwarf 
minflrel,  who  is  employed  to  draw  the  young  king  alone  to  her  houfe. 
According  to  the  Anglo-Norman  relator  of  this  floxy,  the  dwarf  was 
fkilled  in  various  modes  of  dancing  and  tumbling,  charaderifed  by  words 
of  which  we  can  hardly  now  point  out  the  exad  diitindion,  "  and  could 
play  many  other  games.*' 

Ifi/Jidmit  tm  nahn  aveit^ 
Ki  bakr  e  trefcker  Javat ; 
Si  faveit  failler  e  tumber^ 
E  tJtres  gha  plufurs  juer. 

In  a  Saxon  manulibript  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius, 
C.  vi.),  among  the  minfbels  attendant  on  king  David  (reprefented  in 
our  cut.  No.  37),  we  fee  a  gleeman,  who  is  throwing  up  and  catching 
knives  and  balk,  a  common  peiformance  of  the  later  Norman  jougleun, 
as  well  as  of  our  modem  mountebanks.  Some  of  the  tricks  and  gefiures 
of  thefe  performers  were  of  the  ooarfefl  defcription,  fuch  as  could  be  only 
tolerated  in  a  rude  fbte  of  fociety.  An  example  will  be  found  in  a  flory 
told  by  William  of  Malmefbuiy  of  waadering  minftrels,  whom  he  had  feen 
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performing  at  a  feftiral  at  that  moDaAeiy  wbcQ  he  was  a  child,  and  which 
we  can  hardly  venture  to  give  even  under  the  veil  of  the  original  Latin. 


AE»fir,l,  mJ  Gliaum. 

A  poem  in  the  Exeter  tnanufcript 

defcribeE  the  wandering  charader  of 

the  Saxon  minflreb.     He  telk  us  :- 

fr«fcr,\«d. 

TtiunMRE 

i'Mf*  i™"-/-^ 

■milli  llitir  Lij,  p 

£JkOH«>.f>»» 

U,el««">fm« 

f«.rf,™.4byii.. 

^^m«,l»<U, 

^»rfif„g.^. 

fiati  liiir  Tunilj, 

^^«crJ  fpr«^\>. 

laurvxrdn/rigti. 

JtrnU/.^  <.J.t«  mri 

ahoajifiiah  or  mnk. 

/™f«"^ 

,^f^^ 

gjJ<L.tl«t«.,, 

hiding  ■,nj«,g,. 

viii  ii  liitral  rftifii.SsHa  Book,  p.  32*. 

We 
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We  are  not  to  fiippofe  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  remained  at 

table,  merely  drinking  and  lidening. 

On  the  contrary,  the  performance 

of  the  minflrels  appears  to  have  been 

only  introduced  at  intervals,  between 

which  the  guefts  talked,  joked,  propounded  and  anfwered  riddles,  boafled 

of  their  own  exploits,  difparaged  thofe  of  others,  and,  as  the  liquor  took 

efFed,  became  noify  and  quarrelfome. 

,    The  moral  poems  often  allude  to 

the  quarrels  and  (laughters  in  which  feads  ended.     One  of  thefe  poems. 

enumerating  the  various  endowments  of  men,  fays : — 

fum  h!^  wreed  tajie ; 

one  is  expert  at  dice; 

fum  has  getoittig 
mt  win-^ge, 
beor-hjrde  god. 

one  is  witty 

at  toinc'^ihhingf 

a  good  beer-drinker, — Exeter  Book,  p.  297. 

A  "  Monitory  Poem,'*  in  the  fame  colle^on,  thus  defcribes  the  manners 

of  the  guefb  in  hall : — 

IwffWf  menige  hetffi 
nue^l'Aergendra^ 
wlonce  wig-fmi^s, 
%uin^rgtim  in^ 
J!tta]>  ^tjymhle 
fi^'gied  xorecdSy 
wordtim  wrix/oV, 

hut  many  are 

lovers  offocial  converfe^ 

haughty  vforriorSy 

in  pleafant  cities^ 

they  fit  at  thefeaft^ 

tales  recount^ 

in  'Words  converfty 

witanfiauS^ 
Awy/c  msc-fiede 
imu  in  racedt 

ftrive  to  know 
who  the  battle  place^ 
tuithin  the  houfe^ 

mid  sverum  wunige; 

^mll  with  men  abide ; 

^nne  win  Awet^ 

then  wine  wets 

heomes  hreoft-fefan, 
breaktmeftigd^ 
cirm  on  cor^re^ 

the  man's  breafi'pajjions^ 

fuddenly  rifes 

clamour  in  the  company  ^ 

cwide'fcral  Uta^ 
mijenlice. 

an  outcry  they  fend  forth 
various, — Exeter  Book,  p.  314. 

In  a  poem  on  the  various  fortunes  of  men,  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  come  by  death,  we  are  told : — 


fumum  meces  ecg 
on  meodu-bencef 
yrrum  ealo-wofan^ 
ealdor  oM>r/ff^c^, 
were  mn-sadum. 


from  one  thefword*s  edge 

on  the  mead-benchf 

angry  with  alcy 

nfe  Jball  expel^ 

a  wincfated  Mtfir.— Ezetar  Book,  p.  330. 


And 
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And  in  the  metrical  legend  of  St.  Juliana^  the  evil  one  boads  :• 


fume  ic  larum  geteahy 
ti  gefiitefremede, 
)HBf  hffaringa 
eald-df^ncan 
eJtikvedamp 
beore  drunemi 
ic  him  fyrlade 
nvrekt  of^vege^ 
(xirf  hi  in  imn-Jalt 
\ntrh  fweord'griffe 
fawU  forUtan 
^JlatsC'homan. 


fme  I  hy  wiles  have  drawn  ^ 

tofirife  prepared^ 

that  theyfuddenly 

old  grudges 

have  renewed^ 

drunken  with  beer  ; 

/  to  them  poured 

dijcordfrom  the  cupy 

fo  that  they  in  the  facial  hall 

through  gripe  offword 

the  foul  Ut  forth 

from  the  body» — Exeter  Book,  p.  271. 


There  were  other  amufements  for  the  long  evenings  befides  thofe 
which  belonged  efpecially  to  the  hall,  for  every  day  was  not  a  feaH-day. 
The  hall  was  then  left  to  the  houfehold  retainers  and  their  occupations. 
But  we  mufl  now  leave  this  part  of  the  domeftic  eflablifhment.  The 
ladies  appear  not  to  have  remained  at  table  long  after  dinner — it  was 
ibmewhat  as  in  modem  times — they  proceeded  to  their  own  fpecial  part 
of  the  houfe — the  chamber — and  thither  it  will  be  my  duty  to  accom- 
pany them  in  the  next  chapter.  I  have  defcribed  all  the  ordinary  fcenes 
that  took  place  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hall. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    CHAMBER   AND    ITS   FURNITURE. BEDS   AND  BED-ROOMS. INFANCY 

AND      CHILDHOOD     AMONG     THE      ANGLO-SAXONS. CHARACTER     AND 

MANNERS      OF     THE     ANGLO-SAXON      LADIES. THEIR      CRUELTY      TO 

THEIR     SERVANTS. THEIR    AMUSEMENTS.— rTHE     GARDEN;     LOVE    OF 

THE   ANGLO-SAXONS    FOR  FLOWERS. ^ANGLO-SAXON   FUltlSHMENTS. 

ALMSGIVING. 

THE  bower  or  chamber,  which,  as  before  ilated,  was,  in  the  original 
Saxon  manfions,  built  feparate  from  the  hall,  was  a  more 
private  apartment  than  the  latter,  although  it  was  flill  eaiy  of  acceis. 
In  the  houiies  of  the  rich  and  the  noble  there  were,  as  may  eafily  be 
fuppofed,  feveral  chambers,  devoted  to  the  different  purpoies  of  the 
houfehold,  and  to  the  reception  of  vifitors.  It  was  in  the  chamber  that 
the  lord  of  the  houfehold  tranfaded  his  private  bufineis,  and  gave  his 
private  audiences.  We  fee  by  the  ftory  of  king  Edwy  that  it  was  con- 
fidered  a  mark  of  efieminacy  to  retire  from  the  company  in  the  hall  after 
dinner,  to  feek  more  quiet  amufement  in  the  chamber, 'where  the  men 
rejoined  the  ladies  of  the  family  -,  yet  there  are  numerous  indances  which 
fliow  that,  except  on  feflive  occafiops,  this  was  a  very  common  pra6tice. 
In  fome  cafes,  where  the  party  was  not  an  oflentatious  or  public  one,  the 
meal  was  ferved  in  a  chamber  rather  than  in  the  hall.  According  to  the 
flory  of  Ofbert  king  of  Northumberland  and  Beom  the  buzecarl,  as  told 
by  Gaimar,  it  was  in  a  chamber  that  £eorn*s  lady  received  the  king, 
and  caufed  the  meal  to  be  ferved  to  him  which  ended  in  confequences  fb 
fatal  to  the  country.  We  have  very  little  information  relating  to  the 
domeilic  games  and  amufements  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  feem  to 
have  coniifled,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  mufic  and  in  telling  flories.  They 
had  games  of  hazard,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  chara6ter. 
Their  chief  game  was  named  tcefel  or  tc^,  which  has  been  explained  by 

dice 
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dice  and  by  chefs  i  one  name  of  the  article  played  with,  tcqfl-Jlan,  a  table- 
Jhne,  would  (bit  either  interpretation ;  but  another^  ta^'tium,  a  table-man, 
would  leem  to  indicate  a  game  refembling  our  chefs.*  The  writers 
immediately  after  the  oonqueil  ipeak  of  the  Saxons  as  playing  at  cheis, 
and  pretend  that  they  learnt  the  game  from  the  Danes.  Graimar,  who 
gives  us  an  intereuing  flory  relating  to  the  deceit  pradifed  upon  king 
Edgar  (a.d.  973)  by  Ethelwold,  when  fent  to  vifit  the  beautiful  Elfthrida, 
daughter  of  Orgar  of  Devonfhire,  defcribes  the  young  lady  and  her  noble 
father  as  paffing  the  day  at  chefs. 

Orgar  jouout  i  un  efchit^ 

Un  giu  k^il  ttpr'tfi  dct  Daneis : 

Od  iuijomut  Elfiniet  la  hele. 

The  Ramfey  hiflory,  publifhed  by  Gale,  defcribing  a  bifhop's  vifit  to 
court  late  at  night,  fays  that  he  found  the  king  amufing  himfelf  with 
fimilar  games.t  An  ecclefiailical,  canon,  enadted  under  king  Edgar, 
enjoined  that  a  priefl  fhould  not  be  a  taeflere,  or  gambler. 

It  was  not  ufual,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  pofTefs  much  furniture,  for  in 
thofe  times  of  infecurity,  anything  moveable,  which  could  not  eafily  be 
concealed,  was  never  fafe  from  plunderers.  Benches,  on  which  feveral 
perfons  could  fit  together,  and  a  flool  or  a 
chair  for  a  guefl  of  more  confideration,  were 
the  only  feats.  Our  word  chair  is  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  the  adoption  of  the  name 
from  that  language  would  feem  to  indicate 
that  t)ie  moveable  to  which  it  was  applied 
was  iviknown  to  the  great  mafs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  population  of  the  ifland.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  name  for  it  was  feil,  a  feat, 
or  Jlol;  the  latter  preferved  in  the  modem  word  flool.  We  find  chairs 
of  different  forms  in  the  illuminations  of  Anglo-Saxon  manufcripts,  but 


*  We  shall  return  to  thi?  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter* 
f  Regem  adhuc  tesserarum  vel  scaccarum  Kido  longioris  taedia  noctis  rclevantem 
tnvenit. 

o  they 
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they  are  alwayB  reprefented  as  the  feats  of  perfbns  of  high  rank  and 
dignity,  ufually  of  kings.  The  two  examples  given  in  the  accompanying 
cut  (No.  38),  are  taken  from  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  (S03,  fol.  ^4,  v°., 
already  referred  to  in  our  preceding  chapters.  It  will  be  obferved  that, 
although  very  fimple  in  form,  they  are  both  fumifhed  with  cufliioiis. 
The  chair  in  our  cut  No.  29,  taken  from  Alfiic's  trandation  of  Genelis 


JVi.  19.  j1  Kjug  Satid, 


Ife.  30.  Knt£  David. 


(MS.  Cotton,  Claudius,  B.  iv,),  on  which  a  king  is  feated,  is  of  a  different 
and  more  elegant  conffrudtion.  We  fometimes  find,  in  the  manufcripts, 
chairs  of  fantaftic  form,  which  were,  pediaps,  creations  of  the  artill's 
imagination.  Such  3  one  is  the  lingular  throne  on  wbidi  king  David  is 
feated  with  his  harp,  in  our  cut  No.  30,  which  is  alfo  taken  fix>m  the 
Harleian  Manufcript,  No.  603  (fol.  68,  v°.).  In  addition  to  the  feat,  the 
ladies  in  the  chamber  had  ajcamel,  or  footftool. 

There  was  a  table  ufed  in  the  chamber  or  bower,  which  differed 
altogether  from  that  ufed  in  the  hall.  It  vras  named  mj/e,  difc  (from 
the  Latin  difcus),  and  head;  all  words  which  convey  the  idea  of  its  being 
round — beodas  (in  the  plural)  was  the  term  applied  to  the  tcales  of  a 
balance.  The  Latin  phrale,  of  the  137th  Pfalm,  in  arcuiht  men/a  luce, 
which  was  evidently  undertlood  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Iranilators  as  referring 
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to  a  round  table,  is  tranilated  by  one^  on  ymhhwyrfte  myfan  thine,  and  by 
another,  in  ymhhtvyrfte  heodes  thines.  If  we  refer  back  to  the  preceding 
chapter,  we  fhall  fee,  in  the  fubjedb  which  appear  to  exhibit  a  fmall 
domeftic  party  (fee  cuts  No.  i^,  19,  and  24),  that  the  table  is  round  ^  and 
this  was  evidently  the  ufual  form  given  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
the  table  ufed  in  the  chamber  or  private  room.  This  form  has  been 
preierved  as  a  favourite  one  in  England  down  to  a  vexy  recent  period,  as 
that  of  the  parlour-table  among  the  clais  of  fociety  mofl  likely  to  retain 
Anglo-Saxon  taAes  and  fentiments.  In  the  pidures,  the  round  table  is 
generally  reprefented  as  fupported  on  three  or  four  legs,  though  there  are 
infbnces  in  which  it  was  represented  with  one.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the 
board  of  the  table  probably  turned  up  on  a  hinge,  as  in  our  old  parlour 
tea-tables ;  and  in  the  former  it  was  perhaps  capable  of  being  taken  off 
the* legs;  for  there  is  reafbn  for  believing  that  it  was  only  laid  out  when 
wanted,  and  that,  when  no  longer  in  ufe,  it  was  put  away  on  one  fide  of 
the  room  or  in  a  clofet,  in  the  finallefl  poffible  compais. 

We  have  no  information  to  explain  to  us  how  the  bower  or  chamber 
was  warmed.  In  the  hall,  it  is  probable  that  the  fire  gave  warmth  and 
light  at  the  fame  time,  although,  in  the  fragment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poem  relating  to  the  fight  at  Finnefburg,  there  is  an  indiflind  intimation 
that  the  "hall  was  fbmetimes  lighted  with  horns,  or  creiTets ;  but,  in  the 
chamber,  during  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  it  was  neceflary  to  have  an 
artificial  light  to  enable  its  occupants  to  read,  or  work,  or  play.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  name  for  this  article,  fo  neceflaxy  for  domeflic  comfort,  was 
candel  or  condel  (our  candle)  ;  and,  fo  general  was  the  application  of  this 
term,  that  it  was  even  ufed  figuratively  as  we  now  ufe  the  word  lamp. 
Thus,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  fpoke  of  the  fun  as  rodores  candel  (the 
candle  of  the  firmament),  woruld-candel  (the  candle  of  the  world),  heofon- 
condel  (the  candle  of  heaven),  tvyn-condel  (the  candle  of  gloiy).  The 
candle  was,  no  doubt,  originally  a  mere  mafs  of  fat  plaflered  round  a 
wick  {candeUweoc),  and  fhick  upon  an  upright  flick.  Hence  the  inffau- 
ment  on  which  it  was  afterwards  fupported  received  the  name  of  candel- 
fticca  or  candeUJliBf,  a  candleflick ;  and  the  original  idea  was  preferved 
even  when  the  candle  fupporter  had  many  branches,  it  being  then  called 
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a  candel'treow,  or  candle-tree.  The  original  arrangement  of  the  fiick 
W3S  aUb  preierved  -,  for,  down  to  a  veiy  recent  period,  the  candle  was  not 
inferted  in  a  ibcket  in  the  candleitick  as  at  prefent,  but  it  was  fluck  upon 
a  ijpike.  The  Anglo-Saxon  writers  fpeak  of  candel-Jnytels,  or  fnu^rs. 
Other  names  lefi  ufed,  for  a  candle  or  fbme  article  for  giving  light,  were 
blacem  or  blcBcem,  which  is  explained  in  gloilkries  bj  the  Latin  lucema, 
and  tkcBcela,  the  latter  fignifying  merely  a  light.  It  was  udial,  alfo, 
among  our  Saxon  forefathers,  as  among  ourlelves,  to  fpeak  of  the  inifaru- 
ment  for  illumination  as  merely  leoht,  a  light — ''bring  me  a  light.'* 
A  candleftick  and  candle  are  reprefented  in  one  of  the  cuts  in  our  laft 
chapter  (cut  No.  19).  The  Anglo-Saxons,  no  doubt,  derived  the  ufe  of 
lamps  from  the  Romans ;  and  they  were  fo  utteriy  at  a  lois  for  a  word  to 
defcribe  this  mode  of  illumination,  that  they  always  called  it 
leoJU-fBBt,  a  light-vat,  or  veflel  of  light*  In  our  cut  (No.  31) 
we  have  an  Anglo-Saxon  lamp,  placed  on  a  candelabrum  or 
fland,  exadly  in  the  Roman  manner.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Afler,  a  writer  of  fomewhat  doubtful  authenticity, 
afcribes  to  king  Alfred  the  invention  of  lanterns,  as  a  pro- 
te^ion  to  the  candle,  to  prevent  it  from  fwealing  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  wind  entering  through  the  crevices  of  the 
apartments — ^not  a  very  bright  pidnre  of  the  comforts  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  chamber.    The  candles  were  made  of  wax  as 

jd  Tfjgfffjt  and 

Stand,  '"^ell  as  tallow.  The  candleftick  was  of  different  materials. 
In  one  inilance  we  find  it  termed,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  leoht- 
ifem,  literally  a  light-iron :  perhaps  this  was  the  term  ufed  for  the  lamp- 
fiand,  as  figured  in  our  laft  cut.  In  the  inventories  we  have  mention  pf 
ge-honene  candel-JHccan  (candlefticks  of  bone),  of  filver-gilt  candlefticks, 
and  of  ornamented  candlefiicks. 

A  bed  was  a  ufual  article  of  furniture  in  the  bower  or  chamber  5 
though  there  were,  no  doubt,  in  large  manfions,  chambers  fet  apart  as 
bedrooms,  as  well  as  chambers  in  which  there  was  no  bed,  or  in  which 
a  bed  could  be  made  for  the  occafion.  The  account  given  by  Gaimar, 
as  quoted  above,  of  the  vifit  of  king  Ofbert  to  Beom's  lady,  feems  to 
imply  that  the  chamber  in  which  the  lady  gave  the  king  his  meal  had  a 

bed 
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bed  in  it.  The  bed  itfelf  feems  ufually  to  have  coniifled  merely  of  a 
fack  (JcRccing)  filled  with  ftraw,  and  laid  on  a  bench  or  board.  Hence 
words  ufed  commonly  to  fignify  the  bed  itfelf  were  htence  (a  bench),  and 
Jhreow  (ftraw)  ;  and  even  in  king  Alfred's  tranilation  of  Bede,  the  ftate- 
ment,  ''he  ordered  to  prepare  a  bed  for  him,"  is  exprefled  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  by,  he  heht  him  Jhreawne  ge-gearwian,  literally,  he  ordered  to 
prepare  ftraw  for  him.  All,  in  fa^,  that  had  to  be  done  when  a  bed 
was  wanted,  was  to  take  the  bed-fack  out  of  the  ajjl,  or  cheft,  fill  it  with 
frelh  ftraw,  and  lay  it  on  the  bench.     In  ordinary  houfes  it  is  probable 


No.  3^1.  Angh-^axoH  Bedi, 

that  the  bench  for  the  bed  was  placed  in  a  receis  at  the  fide  of  the 
room,  in  the  manner  we  ftill  fee  in  Scotland ;  and  hence  the  bed  itfelf 
was  called,  among  other  names,  cota,  a  cot}  cryh,  a  crib  or  ftall;  and 
c^or  c/5^  a  receis  or  dofet.  From  the  fame  circumftance  a  bedroom 
was  called  hedr-clyfa  or  hed^deqfa,  and  led-cqfa,  a  bed-clofet  or  bed-cove. 
Our  cut  (No.  32),  taken  from  Alfric's  verfion  of  Genefis  (Claudius,  B.  iv.), 
reprefents  beds  of  this  defeription.  Benches  are  evidently  placed  in 
receffes  at  the  fide  of  the  chamber,  with  the  beds  laid  upon  them,  and 
the  recedes  are  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  apartment  by  a  curtain, 
bed'warfl  or  hryfie.     The  modem  word  bedflead  means,  iiteraUy,  no 

more 
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more  than  "a  place  for  a  bed;"  and  it  is  probable  that  what  we  call 
bedAeads  were  then  rare,  and  only  pofTefTed  by  people  of  rank.  Two 
examples  are  given  in  the  annexed  cut  (No.  33),  taken  from  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  No.  603.  Under  the  head  were  placed  a  loyiar  and  a  pijU 
(pillow),  which  were  probably  alfb  Huffed' 
with  Ifaaw.  The  clothes  with  which  the 
fleeper  was  covered,  and  which  appear  in  the 
pidures  fcanty  enough,  were  Jc^tt,  a  flieet, 
Itd-felt,  A  coverlet,  which  was  generally  of 
fome  tbicker  material,  and  led-reaf,  bed- 
clothes. We  know  from  a  multitude  of 
authorities,  that  it  was  the  general  cuflom 
of  the  middle  ages  to  go  into  bed  quite 
naked.  The  flcetchy  charadter  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  drawings  rendert  it  difficult  fometimes 
to  judge  of  minute  detaib ;  but,  from  the 
accompanying  cuts,  it  appears  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  going  into  bed,  having  Aripped  all  his 
or  her  clothes  off,  firil  wrapped  round  his  body  a  flieet,  and  then  drew 
over  him  the  coverlet.  Sharon  Turner  has  given  a  lifl  of  the  articles 
connefled  with  the  bed,  mentioned  in  the  An^o-Saxon  wilb  and  in- 
ventories. In  the  will  of  a  man  we  find  bed-clothes  {ied-TO^es),  with  a 
curtain  (kyrfie),  and  iheet  {happ-fcytan),  and  all  that  thereto  belongs; 
and  he  gives  to  hb  Ton  the  bed-reafe,  or  bed-doth,  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances. An  Anglo-Saxon  lady  gives  to  one  of  her  children  two  chelfa 
and  their  contents,  her  befi  bed-curtain,  linen,  and  all  the  clothes 
belonging  to  it.  To  another  child  Ihe  leaves  two  chefta,  and  "  all  the 
bed-clothes  that  to  one  bed  belong."  On  another  occafion  we  read  of 
pulvinar  unum  de  palim:  not  a  pillow  of  Itraw,  as  Sharon  Turner  very 
erroneoufly  tranflates  it,  but  a  pillow  of  a  fort  of  rich  cloth  made  in  the 
middle  ages.  A  goat-fkin  bed-covering  was  fent  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
abbot ;  and  bear-fkins  are  Ibmetimes  noticed,  as  if  a  part  of  bed  furniture. 
the  bed-room,  or  chamber,  and  the  fitting-room  were  ufually  identical] 
for  we  mull  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  domeRic  roannerB  of  the  middle 
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ages  the  fame  idea  of  privacy  was  not  conne6ted  with  the  fleeping-room 
as  at  the  prefent  day.  Graimar  has  preferved  an  anecdote  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  curiouily  illufhrative  of  this  point.  King  Edgar — a  iecond 
David  in  this  relped — ^married  the  widow  of  Ethelwold,  whom  he  had 
murdered  in  order  to  dear  his  way  to  her  bed.  The  king  and  queen 
were  fleeping  in  their  bed,  which  is  defcribed  as  furrounded  by  a  rich 
curtain,  made  of  a  ftuff  which  we  cannot  eaiily  explain,  when  Dunftan, 
uninvited,  but  unhindered,  entered  the  chamber  to  expofbilate  with 
them  on  their  wickednefs,  and  came  to  the  king*s  bedfide,  where  he 
flood  over  them,  and  entered  into  converfation — 

A  Londret  ert  Edgar  It  reis  $  King  Edgar  tvas  at  London  ; 

En  fin  lit  jut  e  la  raine.  He  lay  in  his  bed  with  the  queen, 

Entur  eh  out  une  cttrtine  Round  them  tuas  a  curtain 

Delg/f  d*un  ptulle  efcariman.  Sf>ready  made  offiarlet  paille. 

Efie-^mt  Parcevefque  Dunfiam  Behold  archbifiop  Dunflan 

Trh'par  matin  wnt  en  la  chamtre  Came  into  the  chamber  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Sur  un  pecul  de  vermaii  lambre  On  a  bed'pofi  of  red  flank 

S*efi  apue  eel  arcevefque.  The  archbifiop  leaned. 

In  the  account  of  the  murder  of  king  Ethelbert  by  the  inffarumentality  of 
the  queen  of  king  OfTa,  as  it  is  told  by  Roger  of  Wendover,  we  fee  the 
queen  ordering  to  be  prepared  for  the  royal  gueft,  a  chamber,  which  was 
adorned  for  the  occafion  with  fumptuous  furniture,  as  his  bed-room. 
"  Near  the  king*s  bed  (he  caufed  a  feat  to  be  prepared,  magnificently 
decked,  and  furrounded  with  curtains  3  and  underneath  it  the  wicked 
woman  caufed  a  deep  pit  to  be  dug/*  Into  this  pit  the  king  was  pre- 
cipitated the  moment  he  trufled  himfelf  on  the  treacherous  feat.  It  is 
clear  firom  the  context  that  the  chamber  thus  prepared  for  the  king  was 
a  building  apart,  and  that  it  had  only  a  ground-floor. 

It  was  in  the  chamber  that  the  child,  while  an  infant,  was  brought 
up  by  its  mother.  We  have  few  contemporary  notices  of  the  treatment 
children  at  this  early  age  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  probably  it  differed 
little  from  the  general  pradice  of  a  later  period.  Towards  the  dole  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  an  EngUfliman  named  Walter  de  Bibblefworth, 
who  wrote,  as  a  great  proportion  of  Englifh  writers  at  that  day  did,  in 
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French  verfe — French  as  it  was  then  fpoken  and  written  in  England- 
has  left  us  a  very  curious  metrical  vocabulary^  compiled  in  French  with 
interlinear  explanations  of  the  words  in  Englifh,  which  commences  with 
man*s  infancy.  ''As  foon  as  the  child  is  bom,"  lays  the  author,  '^  it  mud 
be  fwathed ;  lay  it  to  ileep  in  its  cradle,  and  you  mud  have  a  nurfe  to 
rock  it  to  fleep." 

Kawtt  U  emfhjera  nets, 
Lors  deyt  eflre  maylola^ 
Enfoun  ber%  renfaunt  chochet^ 
De  une  berare  vus  purvoyet^ 
Ou  par  Ja  noriceftyt  beret. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  new-bom  infant  was  treated  in  all 
grades  of  fociety.  If  we  turn  to  one  of  the  more  ferious  romances,  we 
find  it  pradifed  among  princes  and  feudal  chiefs  equally  as  among  the 
poor.  Thus,  when  the  princels  Parife,  wandering  in  the  wild  woods,  is 
delivered  in  the  open  air,  ihe  firft  wraps  her  child  in  a  piece  of  fended, 
torn  apparently  from  her  rich  robe,  and  then  binds,  or  fwathels,  it  with  a 
white  cloth : — 

La  dame  h  cortroie  a  un  pan  de  cendeXf 

Puis  a  prh  un  blanc  drap^fi  a  jeifianx  bender. — Farlse  U  Daeheste,  i>.  76. 

When  the  robbers  carry  away  the  child  by  night,  thinking  they  had 
gained  fome  rich  booty,  they  find  that  they  have  ilolen  a  newly-bora 
infant,  "all  fwatheled." 

Lm  troverent  Panffant^  trefiot  anmaloti. — Ibid.  p.  80. 

This  cufiom  of  fwatheling  children  in  their  infancy,  though  evidently 
injurious  as  well  as  ridiculous,  has  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
is  fiill  pra6tifed  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  fwatheled  their  children,  although  the  pradice 
is  not  very  clearly  defcribed  by  any  of  their  writers.  We  derive  the  word 
itlelf  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  in  which  befwethan  means  to 
fwathe  or  hm6.,  fuethe  fignifies  a  band  or  fwathe,  ^nd  Jwethel  or  fwcBihU, 
a  fwaddling-band«  Theie  words  appear,  however,  to  have  been  ufed  in 
a  more  extenfive  fenfe  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  their  reprelentatives 
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in  more  recent  times^  and  as  I  have  not  met  with  them  applied  in  this 
refhidted  fenfe  in  Anglo-Saxon  writers^  I  fhould  not  hafiily  aifume  from 
them  that  our  early  Teutonic  forefathers  did  fwathe  their  new-born 
children.  In  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  on  the  birth  of  Chrift^  contained  in 
the  Exeter  Book  (p.  45),  the  poet  fpeaks  of — 


Beames  gehyrda^ 
^  Ae  in  binne  to^s 
in  dldes  Arm 
cla)ntm  biwiuiden. 


The  child's  birth^ 
when  he  in  tkt  bin  toas 
in  a  child's  form 
wth  cloths  Hoound  round. 


Thefe  words  refer  clearly  to  the  pra6tice  of  iwaddling ;  and^  though  the 
Anglo-Saxon  artifl  has  not  here  portrayed  his  objed  very  diflindly,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that,  in  our  cut  (No.  34),  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
manufcript  of  CaedmoD,  the  child,  which  its  mother  is  reprefented  as 
holding,  is  intended  to  be  fwathed. 

The  word  Un,  ufed  in  the  lines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  jud  quoted, 
which  means  a  hutch  or  a  manger,  has  reference,  of  courie,  to  the  cir- 


No,  34.  Anglo-Saxon  Mother  and  Child, 

cumilances  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  is  not  here  employed  to 
fignify  a  cradle.  This  lafl  word  is  itlelf  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  flood  its 
ground  in  our  language  fuccefifiilly  againft  the  influence  of  the  Anglo- 
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Norman,  in  which  it  was  called  a  bers  or  berfel,  from  the  latter  of  which 
u  derived  the  modein  Preach  lerfom.  Another  name  for  a  cradle  wai 
crib;  a  poem  in  the  Exeter  Book  (p.  87)  fpeaks  of  did  geong  on  crybbe 
(a  young  child  in  a  cradle).     Our  cut  No.  35,  aid  taken  from  the  manu- 


Ne,  35.  ^ilnSaxai  Ciild  in  in  CraiU. 

fcript  of  Cicdmon,  reprefents  an  Anglo-Saxon  cradle  of  rather  rude  con- 
flni£bion.  lite  illuminators  of  a  later  period  often  reprefent  the  cradle 
of  elegant  form  and  richl/  ornamented.  The  Anglo-Saxon  child  appears 
here  alfo  to  be  fwaddled,  but  it  is  llill  drawn  too  inaccurately  to  be 
decilive  on  this  point.  The  latter  illuminators  were  more  particular  and 
correct  in  their  delineations,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the  univerlal  praAice 
of  Twaddling  infants.  A  good  example  is  given  in  our  cut  No.  36,  taken 
firom  an  illuminated  manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  a 
copy  is  given  in  the  large  work  of  the  late  M.  du  Sommerard. 

There  is  a  very  curious  paragraph  relating  to  infants  in  the  PiEniten- 
tiale  of  Theodore,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  which  fumifhes  us  with  a 
lingular  pidure  of  early  Anglo-Saxon  domefiic  life,  for  Theodore  dourilhed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  feventb  century.  It  may  be  perhaps  right  to 
explain  that  a  PcEuitentiale  was  a  code  of  eccleliaftical  laws  direding  the 
proportional  degrees  of  penance  for  each  particular  cbfsjand  degree  of 
crimes  and  offences  againfl  public  and  private  morals,  and  that  thefe  laws 
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penetrate  to  the  ioDermoft  recelTes  of  domeflic  life.  The  Poenttentiale  of 
archbifhop  Theodore  direds  that  "  if  a  woman  place  her  in&nt  by  the 
hearth,  and  the  man  put  water  in  the  cauldron,  and  it  boil  over,  and  the 
child  be  Ibilded  to  death,  the  woman  muA  do  penance  for  her  negligence, 


but  the  man  is  acquitted  of  blame."*  A^  this  accident  mufl  have  been 
of  very  frequent  occunence  to  require  a  particular  direftion  in  a  code  of 
laws,  it  implies  great  negligence  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mothers,  and  feems 
to  fliow  that,  commonly,  at  lealt  at  (his  early  period,  they  had  no  cradles 
for  their  children,  but  laid  them,  Twaddled  as  they  were,  on  the  ground 
clofe  by  the  fire,  no  doubt  to  keep  them  warm,  and  that  they  left  them 
in  this  lituation. 

We  are  not  informed  if  there  were  any  iixed  period  during  which  the 
iniant  was  kept  in  fwaddling-cloths,  but  probably  when  it  was  thought 
no  longer  necellary  to  keep  it  in  the  arms  or  in  the  cradle,  it  was  relieved 
trom  its  bands,  and  allowed  to  crawl  about  the  floor  and  take  care  of 
itfelf,  Walter  de  Bibblefworth,  the  Anglo-Norman  writer  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  aheady  quoted,  tells  us  briefly  that  a  child  is  left  to  creep 
about  before  It  has  leamt  to  go  on  its  feet : — 

Lt  n/ouf  «>t*m  Ji  iluUimtr 
Amaml  kc  jttkt  a  f/a  alir. 


*  Matert  si  juxta  focum  inlantem  lu 
miserit,  ct  cbullila  aqua  infani  lupcrfnii 
pceniicat,  el  ill«  bomo  !>ecuru*  sir. 


n  posueiit)  tt  homo  aquam  in  caldarium 
mortuus  fuerit ;  pro  DCgligentia  mater 
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When  the  Anglo-Saxon  youths  if  a  boj,  had  pailed  his  infancy,  he 
entered  that  age  which  was  called  cnithad  (knighthood),  which  lafled 
firom  about  eight  years  of  age  until  manhood. 

It  is  very  rare  that  we  can  catch  in  hiHory  a  glimpfe  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  houfebold.  Enough,  however,  is  told  to 
fhow  us  that  the  Saxon  woman  in  every  clafs  of  Ibciety  pofleiled  thofe 
charaderiftics  which  are  ilill  confidered  to  be  the  beft  traits  of  the 
chara^er  of  Englifhwomen ;  fhe  was  the  attentive  houfewife^  the  tender 
companion,  the  comforter  and  conlbler  of  her  hufband  and  family,  the 
virtuous  and  noble  matron.  Home  was  her  efpecial  place;  for  we  are 
told  in  a  poem  in  the  Exeter  Book  (p.  337)  that,  ''It  beleems  a  damfel 
to  be  at  her  board  (table) ;  a  rambling  woman  fcatters  words,  fhe  is 
often  charged  with  faults,  a  man  thinks  of  her  with  contempt,  oft  her 
cheek  finites."  In  all  ranks,  firom  the  queen  to  the  peafant,  we  find  the 
lady  of  the  houfehold  attending  to  her  domeflic  duties.  In  686,  John 
of  Beverley  performed  a  fuppofed  miraculous  cure  on  the  lady  of  a 
Yorkfhire  earl;  and  the  man  who  narrated  the  miracle  to  Bede  the 
hiflorian,  and  who  dined  with  John  of  Beverley  at  the  earFs  houfe  after 
the  cure,  faid,  **  She  prefented  the  cup  to  the  bifhop  (John)  and  to  me, 
and  continued  ferving  us  with  drink  as  fhe  had  begun,  till  dinner  was 
over.'*  Domeflic  duties  of  this  kind  were  never  confidered  as  degrading, 
and  they  were  performed  with  a  fimplicity  peculiarly  charaderiflic  of  the 
age.  Bede  relates  another  flory  of  a  miraculous  cure  performed  on  an 
earFs  wife  by  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  fequel  of  which  we  find  the  lady 
going  forth  from  her  houfe  to  meet  her  hufband*s  vifitor,  holding  the 
reins  while  he  difmounts,  and  conducing  him  in.  The  wicked  and 
ambitious  queen  Elfthrida,  when  her  flep-fbn  king  Edward  approached 
her  refidence,  went  out  in  perfon  to  attend  upon  him,  and  invite  him  to 
enter,  and,  on  his  refiifal,  fhe  ferved  him  with  the  cup  herfelf,  and  it 
was  while  flooping  to  take  it  that  he  was  treacherously  flabbed  by  one 
of  her  attendants.  In  their  chamber,  befides  fpinning  and  weaving,  the 
ladies  were  employed  in  needlework  and  embroideiy,  and  the  Saxon 
ladies  were  fb  fkilful  in  this  art,  that  their  work,  under  the  name  of 
Englifh  work  {(Opus  Anglicum),  was  celebrated  on  the  continent.     We 
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read  of  a  Saxon  lady^  named  Ethelfwitha^  who  retired  with  her  maidens 
to  a  houfe  near  Ely,  where  her  mother  was  buried,  and  employed  herfelf 
and  them  in  making  a  rich  chafuble  for  the  monks.  The  four  princeffes, 
the  fillers  of  king  £thelflan,  were  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  ipinning, 
weaving,  and  embroidering ;  William  of  Malmelbury  tells  us  that  their 
father,  king  Edward,  had  educated  them  'Mn  flich  wife,  that  in  child- 
hood they  gave  their  whole  attention  to  letters,  and  afterwards  employed 
themfelves  in  the  labours  of  the  diflafT  and  the  needle.**  The  reader 
will  remember  in  the  floiy  of  the  Saxon  queen  Ofburgha,  the  mother 
of  the  great  Alfred,  how  fhe  fat  in  her  chamber,  iurrounded  by  her 
children,  and  encouraging  them  in  a  tafle  for  literature.  The  ladies, 
when  thus  occupied,  were  not  inacceflible  to  their  friends  of  either  fex. 
When  Dunfian  was  a  youth,  he  appears  to  have  been  always  a  welcome 
vifitor  to  the  ladies  in  their  ''bowers,'*  on  account  of  his  fkill  in  mufic 
and  in  the  arts.  His  contemporary  biographer  tells  us  of  a  noble  lady, 
named  Ethelwynn,  who,  knowing  his  fkill  in  drawing  and  deiigns, 
obtained  his  affiflance  for  the  ornaments  of  a  handfbme  dole  which  fhe 
and  her  women  were  embroidering.  Dunflan  is  reprefented  as  bringing 
his  harp  with  him  into  the  apartment  of  the  ladies,  and  hanging  it  up 
againfl  the  wall,  that  he  might  have  it  ready  to  play  to  them  in  the 
intervals  of  their  work.  Editha,  the  queen  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor, 
was  well-known  as  a  fkilful  needle-woman,  and  as  extenfively  verfed  in 
literature.  IngulFs  flory  of  his  fchoolboy-days,  if  it  be  true  (for  there 
is  confiderable  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  Ingulfs  "  Hiflory'*),  and  of 
his  interviews  with  queen  Edith,  gives  us  a  curious  pi^re  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  court,  even  at  the  latefl  period  of  their 
monarchy.  "  I  often  met  her,'*  he  fays,  ''  as  I  came  from  fchool,  and 
then  fhe  queflioned  me  about  my  fiudies  and  my  verfes;  and  willingly 
paffing  from  grammar  to  logic,  fhe  would  catch  me  in  the  fubtleties  of 
argument.  She  always  gave  me  two  or  three  pieces  of  money,  which 
were  counted  to  me  by  her  handmaiden,  and  then  fent  me  to  the  royal 
larder  to  refirefh  myfelf. 

Several  circumflances  aridng  out  of  certain  rivalries  of  fbcial  inili- 
tutions  render  it  fomewhat  difficult  to  form  an  eflimate  of  the  moral 
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charader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  firft  place,  before  the  introdu6Uon 
of  Chriftianity,  marriage  was  a  mere  civil  inftitution,  conMed  chiefly  in  a 
bargain  between  the  father  of  the  lady  and  the  man  who  fought  her,  and 
was  completed  with  few  formalities,  except  thofe  of  feafting  and  rejoicing. 
After  the  young  lady  was  out  of  the  control  of  her  parents,  the  two  fexes 
were  on  a  footing  of  equality  to  each  other,  and  the  mairiage  tie  was  fo 
little  binding,  that,  in  cafe  of  difagreement,  it  was  at  the  will  of  either  of 
the  married  couple  to  feparate,  in  which  cafe  the  relatives  or  friends  of 
each  party  interfered,  to  fee  that  right  was  done  in  the  proportional 
repayment  of  marriage  money,  dowiy,  &c.,  and  after  the  feparation  each 
party  was  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  This  ilate  of  things  is  well  illuHrated 
in  the  Icelandic  flory  of  the  Burnt  Njal,  recently  tranilated  by  Dr.  Dafent, 
and  it  was'  not  abolifhed  by  the  fecular  laws,  after  the  converiion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  Chriftianity,  marriage  flill  continuing  to  be,  in  fa6t,  a 
civil  inflitution.  But  the  higher  cle-gy,  at  leaft,  who  were  thofe  who 
were  mofl  flrongly  inlpired  with  the  Romiih  fentiments,  diiapproved 
entirely  of  this  view  of  the  marriage  ftate,  and,  although  the  Saxon  priefls 
appear  not  to  have  hefltated  in  being  prefent  at  the  fecond  marriages 
after  fuch  ieparations,  they  were  apparently  forbidden  by  the  eccleiiaflical 
laws  from  giving  their  blefling  to  them.*  With  fuch  views  of  the  con- 
jugal relations,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  if  the  aflbciating  together  of  a 
man  and  woman,  without  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  was  looked  upon 
without  difgud;  in  fa6t,  this  was  the  cafe  throughout  wedem  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  in  Q)ite  of  the  dodrines  of  the  church,  and  the 
oflspring  was  hardly  conlidered  as  difpoflefled  of  legal  rights.  It  would 
be  eaiy  to  point  out  examples  illuOrating  this  flate  of  things.  Again,  the 
prieilhood  among  the  unconverted  Saxons  was  probably,  as  it  appears 
among  the  Icelanders  in  the  ftoiy  of  the  Burnt  Njal  juft  alluded  to,  a 


*  This,  I  suppose^  is  the  meaning  of  the  canon  of  Alfric  (No.  9),  which  allows 
a  layman  to  marry,  with  a  dispensation,  a  second  time,  *'  if  his  wife  desert  him  " 
{gXf  ^'  '^{f  ^tfy^)>  but  the  priest  was  not  allowed  to  give  his  blessing  to  the 
marriage,  because  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  church  enjoined  a  penance,  the  per- 
formance of  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  require.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastical  laws  on  this  subject  b  rather  obscure. 
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fort  of  family  pofTeffion,*  the  prieib  themielves  being  what  we  ihould 
call  family  men  3  lb  that  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  were  Chriftians^ 
and  no  longer  pagans^  the  mals  of  the  clergy^  whatever  may  hare  been 
their  fincerity  as  Chridians,  could  not  underftand,  or^  at  leaft,  were 
unwilling  to  accept,  the  new  Romifh  dofhine  which  required  their 
celibacy.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ecclefiaftical  writers, 
who  are  our  chief  authority  on  this  fubjed,  and  were  the  moil  bigoted 
of  the  Romiih  party,  ipeak  in  terms  of  exaggerated  virulence,  on  the 
^re  of  morality,  againft  pradices  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  had 
not  been  ufed  to  confider  as  immoral  at  all.  Thus,  we  ihould  be  led  to 
believe,  from  the  accounts  of  thefe  ecclefiaflical  moralifis,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  clergy  were  infamous  for  their  incontinence,  whereas  their  decla- 
mations probably  mean  only  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  priefts  periifted  in 
having  wives  and  families.  The  fecular  laws  contain  frequent  alluiions 
to  the  continuance  of  principles  relating  to  the  marriage  date,  which 
were  derived  from  the  older  period  of  paganifm,  and  ibme  of  thefe  are 
extremely  curious.  Thus,  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred  provide  that  a  man 
who  (educes  another  man's  wife,  fhall  make  reparation,  not  only  as  in 
modem  times,  by  pa3ring  pecuniary  damages,  but  alfo  by  procuring  him 
another  wife !  or,  in  the  words  of  the  original,  *'  If  a  freeman  have  been 
familiar  with  a  freeman's  wife,  let  him  pay  for  it  with  his  wer-gild  (the 
money  compenfation  for  the  killing  of  a  man),  and  provide  another  wife 
with  his  own  money,  and  bring  her  home  to  the  other."  By  a  law  of 
king  Ine,  *'  if  any  man  buy  a  wife  (that  is,  if  the  bargain  with  her  father 


*  This  fact  of  family  priesthood  may  perhaps  explain  a  circumstance  in  the 
early  history  of  Northumbria,  which  has  much  puzzled  some  antiquaries ;  I  mean 
the  story,  given  by  Bcdc,  of  the  conversion  of  king  Edwin,  and  of  the  part  acf  cd  on 
that  occasion  by  the  Northumbrian  priest  Coifi.  The  place  where  the  priesthood 
was  held,  and  where  the  temple  stood,  was  called  Godmundingaham,  a  name  which 
it  has  preserved,  slightly  modified,  to  the  present  day.  This  name  has  been  the 
victim  of  the  most  absurd  attempts  at  derivation,  which  are  not  worth  repeating 
here,  because  every  one  who  knows  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  anything  of 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  is  aware  that  it  can  only  have  one  meaning— the  home, 
or  head  residence,  of  the  Godmundings,  or  descendants  of  Godmund.  Perhaps  the 
priesthood  was  at  this  time  in  the  family  of  the  Godmundings,  and  Coifi  may  have 
been  then  the  head  of  the  family. 

has 
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has  been  completed),  and  the  marriage  take  not  place/*  be  was  required 
to  paj  the  money,  befides  other  compenfation.  And  again,  by  one  of 
Alfred's  laws;  it  was  provided,  "  If  any  one  deceive  an  unbetrothed 
woman,  and  fleep  with  her,  let  him  pay  for  her,  and  have  her  afterwards 
to  wife ;  but  if  the  father  of  the  woman  will  not  give  her,  let  him  pay 
money  according  to  her  dowry."  Regulations  relating  to  the  buying  of 
a  wife,  are  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 

We  learn  nothing  in  the  fa6ts  of  hiflory  to  the  difcredit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chara6ter  in  general.  As  in  other  countries,  in  the  fame  condition  of 
(bciety,  they  appear  capable  of  great  crimes,  and  of  equally  great  a6b  of 
goodneis  and  virtue.  Generally  fpeaking,  their  lead  amiable  trait  was  the 
treatment  of  their  fervants  or  flaves ;  for  this  clais  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  in  a  fiate  of  abfolute  fervitude,  might  be  bought  and  fold,  and  had 
no  prote^on  in  the  law  againil  their  mailers  and  mifheiies,  who,  in  fad, 
had  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  We  gather  from  the  ecclefiaflical 
canons  that,  at  leail  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Anglo-Saxon  hifloiy,  it  was 
not  unuiual  for  fervants  to  be  fcourged  to  death  by  or  by  order  of  their 
miffareiies.  Some  of  the  colledtions  of  local  miracles,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
St.  Swithun,  at  Winchefter  (of  the  tenth  century),  fiimiih  us  with  horrible 
pidures  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  female  ilaves  efpecially  were 
fubjeded.  For  comparatively  flight  offences  they  were  loaded  with  gyves 
and  fetters,  and  fubje6ted  to  all  kinds  of  tortures.  Several  of  thefe  are 
curioufly  illufbative  of  domeflic  manners.  On  one  occaiion,  the  maid- 
fervant  of  Teothic  the  bell-maker  {campanarius),  of  Winchefter,  was,  for 
"  a  flight  offence,'*  placed  in  iron  fetters,  and  chained  up  by  the  feet  and 
hands  all  night.  Next  morning  fhe  was  taken  out  to  be  frightfully 
beaten,  and  fhe  was  put  again  into  her  bonds ',  but  in  the  enfuing  night 
fhe  contrived  to  make  her  efcape,  and  fled  to  the  church  to  feek 
fan6hiary  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Swithun,  for  being  in  a  flate  of  fervitude 
there  was  no  legal  prote6lion  for  her.  On  another  occafion,  a  female 
fervant  had  been  flolen  from  a  former  mafter,  and  had  pafled  into  the 
pofTeffion  of  another  mafler  in  Winchefler.  One  day  her  former  mafler 
came  to  Winchefler,  and  the  girl,  hearing  of  it,  went  to  fpeak  to  him. 
When  her  mifhels  heard  that  fhe  had  been  feen  to  talk  with  a  man  from 
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a  diAant  province,  fbe  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into  fetters,  and  treated 
\trj  CTueUy.  Next  day,  while  the  miftrels  had  gone  out  on  Ibme  buli- 
nefi,  leaving  her  fervant  at  home  in  fetters,  the  latter  made  her  efcape 
fimilarly  to  the  lan^ary  of  the  church.  Another  fervant-girl  in  Win- 
cbefler,  taking  her  mafter's  clothes  to  waih  in  the  river,  was  fet  upon  by 
thieves,  who  robbed  her  of  them.  Her  maAer,  alcribing  the  mifliap  to 
her  own  negligence,  beat  her  very  feverely,  and  then  put  her  in  fettera, 
from  which  fbe  made  her  efcape  like  the  others.    The  interefUng  li^ne 


Ne.  37.  U'aJbiHg  and  Snurgisg. 

reprefented  in  our  cut.  No.  37,  taken  from  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  603, 
fol.  14,  v°.,  may  be  regarded  as  Ihowing  us  the  fcourging  of  a  Have.  In 
a  pidure  in  Alfric's  verlion  of  Genefis,  the  man  fcourged,  inAead  of 
being  tied  by  the  feet,  is  fixed  by  the  body  in  a  cloven  poll,  in  a  rather 
lingular  manner.  The  aptnels  with  which  the  Saxon  ladies  made  ufe  of 
the  fcourge  is  illullrated  by  one  of  William  of  Malmelburj''s  anecdotes, 
who  tella  us  that,  when  king  Ethelred  was  a  child,  he  once  fo  irritated 
I  bis 
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bis  mother,  that  not  having  a  whip,  Ihe  beat  him  with  fome  candles, 
which  were  the  firll  thing  that  fell  under  her  hand,  until  he  was  almoft 
in&nfible.  "  On  this  account  he  dreaded  candles  during  the  refl  of  bis 
life,  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he  would  never  fu£er  the  light  of  them  to  be 
introduced  in  his  prefence ! " 

The  cruelty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  to  their  lervants  offers  a  con- 

traft  to  the  generally  mild  charader  of  the  pimifliments  inflifted  by 

the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.     The  laws  of  Ethelred  contain    the  following 

injunction,  {bowing  bow  contrary  capital  punilbment  is  to  the  fpirit  of 

Anglo-Saxon  legiflation : — "And  the  ordinance  of  our  lord,  and  ofTiis 

witan  (parliament),  is,  that  ChriAlan  men  for 

all  too  little  be  not  condemned  to  death ;  but 

in  general  let  mild  punilliment  be  decreed, 

for  the  people's  need ;  and  let  not  for  a  little 

God's  bandywork  and  bis  own  purcbafe  be 

deftroyed,  which  he  dearly  bought."     This 

injunction  is  repeated  in  the  laws  of  Canute. 

It  appears  that  the  ufual  metbod  of  inflicting 

death  upon  criminals  was  by  haogiog.     Our 

cut.  No.  38,  taken  from  the  illuminations 

to  Alfric's  verfion  of  Genefis,  reprefents  an 

Anglo-Saxon  gallows  (galga),  and  the  rather 

primitive  method  of  eanying  the  laft  penalty 

of  the  law  Into  efieCi.    The  early  illuminated 

.  manufcripts  give  us  few  reprefen  tat  ions  of 

popular    punifhments.      Tbe    Anglo-Saxon 

vocabularies  enumerate  the  following  implements  of  punifliment,  tvefidea 

the  galga,  or  gallows  :  fetters  {fotler,  cops),  diAinguilhed  into  foot-fetters 

and  hand-fetters ;  fhackles   (Jcacul,  or  fceaatl),  which  appear  to  bave 

been  ufed  fpeciatly  for  the  neck;  a /wipa,  or  fcourge;  o/iig  gyrd,  a 

knotted   rod  i    lindig,   explained    by   the    Latin  Jcorpio,   and    meaning 

apparently  a  whip  with  knots  or  plummets  at  the  end  of  thongs,  like 

thofe  ufed  by  tbe  charioteers  in  the  cuts  in  our  next  chapter  j  and  an 

inllrument  of  torture  called  a  threpet,  which  is  explained  by  the  Latin 

eqiiuleus 
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equuteui.  The  following  cut.  No.  39,  from  the  Harleian  MS,,  No,  603  (lb 
often  quoted),  Ihowa  us  the  Hocks,  generally  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  public 
road  at  the  entrance  to  the  town.  Two  other  offenders  are  attached  to 
the  columns  of  the  public  building, 

perhaps  a  coiort-houfe,  by  apparently  ■i>'^  ■■  ■""-^'c^ 

a  rope  and  a  chain.     TTie  Anglo-  ,4V*Cv./**^^,'<_  "> 

Saxon  laws  prefcribe  few  corporal 
punifhments,  but  fubHitute  for  them 
the  payment  of  fines,  or  compenfa- 
tton-money,  and  thefe  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  offences  with  veiy 
estraordinaty  minutenels.    Thus,  to  """ 

■'  ....  "'-i^-  ^'"S<-«>  Pumjhma,,,. 

feleci  a  few  examples  irom  the  very 

numerous  lift  of  injuries  which  may  be  done  to  a  man's  perfon, — if  any 
one  flruck  off  an  ear,  he  was  to  pay  twelve  Ihilhngs,  and,  if  an  eye,  fifty 
Shillings;  if  the  nofe  were  cut  through,  the  payment  was  nine  Ihillings. 
"  For  each  of  the  four  front  teeth,  fix  Ihillings ;  for  the  tooth  which 
fiands  next  to  them,  four  ihillings ;  for  that  which  follows,  three  Ihillings ; 
and  for  all  the  others,  a  {hilling  each."  If  a  thumb  were  fbuck  off,  it  was 
valued  at  twenty  killings.  "If  the  Aiooting  finger  were  ftruck  off" 
(a  term  which  (hows  how  incoiredly  it  has  been  aflUroed  that  t^ie  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  not  accuHomed  to  the  bow),  the  compenlatiou  was  eight 
Shillings ;  for  the  middle  finger,  four  fhillings ;  for  the  ring-finger,  fix 
ihillings ;  and  for  the  little  finger  eleven  fhiUings.  The  thiunb-nail  was 
valued  at  three  fhilhngs  )  and  the  finger-nails  at  one  ihilling  each. 

We  have  tittle  information  on  the  fecrets  of  the  toilette  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  We  know  ironi  many  fources  that  walhing  and  bathing  were 
frequent  practices  among  them.  The  ufe  of  hot  baths  they  probably 
derived  irom  the  Romans.  The  vocabularies  give  thermae  as  the  Latin 
equivalent.  They  are  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  the  ecclefialhcal 
laws,  and  in  the  canons  paffed  in  the  reign  of  king  Edgar,  warm  baths 
and  foft  beds  are  profcribed  as  domeftic  luxuries  which  tended  to 
eifeminacy.  If  ihefe  were  really  the  ihermije  of  the  Romans,  it  is 
perhaps  the  hoftility  of  the  afcetic  part  of  the  Rcmilh  clergy  which 

cauled 


caufed  them  to  be  difcontinued  and  forgotten.  Our  cut  No.  37  repre- 
fents  a  party  at  their  ablutions.  We  confiantly  find  among  the  articles 
in  the  grares  of  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  tweezers,  which  were  evidently 
intended  for  eradicating  fuperfluous  hairs,  a  circumflance  which  con- 
tributes to  (how  that  they  paid  fpecial  attention  to  hair-drefling.  To 
judge  from  the  colour  of  the  hair  in  fome  of  the  illuminations,  we  might 
be  led  to  fuppofe  that  fometimes  they  flained  it.  The  young  men  feem 
to  have  been  more  foppifh  and  vain  of  their  peribns  than  the  ladies,  and 
fbme  of  the  old  chronicles,  fuch  as  the  Ely  hiiloiy,  tell  us  (which  we 
ihould  hardly  have  expeded)  that  this  was  efpecially  a  charad:eri(lic  of 
the  Danifh  invaders,  who,  we  are  told,  *'  following  the  cuHom  of  their 
country,  ufed  to  comb  their  hair  every  day,  bathed  every  Saturday,  often 
changed  their  clothes,  and  ufed  many  other  fuch  frivolous  means  of 
fetting  off  the  beauty  of  their  peribns.'** 

There  is  every  reafon  for  believing  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were 
fond  of  gardens  and  flowers,  and  many  alluiions  in  the  writings  of  that 
period  intimate  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
poets  not  unfrequently  take  their  comparifons  from  flowers.  Thus^  in  a 
poem  in  the  Exeter  Book,  a  pleafant  flnell  is  defcribed  as  being — 


Sw€ccajkv€taft^ 
Jujylce  onfumerts  tid 

wynnum  eefter  %oongum^ 
vuyrta  gtblowefu 
hunlg'JIowtnde. 


Of  odours  fweeteft, 

fuch  as  infummer'^s  tide 

fragrance  fatd  forth  In  places, 

faft  in  their  ftationSf 

joyoujly  o*er  the  plains^ 

blown  plants 

honey 'f  owing, — Exeter  Book,  p.  178. 


And  one  of  the  poetical  riddles  in  the  fame  colleftion  contains  the  lines- 


Ic  eom  onfience 
firengre  ]>onne  ricelsy 
o\>]fe  rofajy, 
on  eorj>an  tyrf 
wynlic  %ueaxd^  { 


I  am  in  odour 
ftronger  than  incenfe, 
or  the  rofe  is, 
which  on  earth^s  turf 
pleafant  grows  ; 


*  Habebant  etiam  ex  consuetudine  patriae  unoquoque  die  comam  pectere, 
sabbatis  balneare,  saepe  etiam  vestlturam  mutare,  ct  formara  corporis  muhis  talibus 
frivolis  adjuvare. — Hist.  Eliensis  ap.  Gale»  p.  547. 
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k  eom  Torajlre  ^nne  hff>. 
yea  A  \fa  /iljejy 
leofmon-cynne^ 
beorkt  on  khftvunty 
k  eom  betre  ]mme  heo. 

So  in  another  of  thefe  poems  we  read — 


/  am  more  deUcate  than  it. 

Though  that  the  lily  be 

dear  to  mankind^ 

bright  in  its  blojfcm^ 

I  am  better  than  it.  —Exeter  Book,  p.  423. 


Fagerfugla  reord^ 
folde  geblowen, 
geacas  gear  budon. 


Sweet  VMts  thefong  ofbirds^ 

the  earth  xvas  covered  loith  ficnoers^ 

cuckoos  announced  the  year. — ibid.  p.  146. 


Before  we  quit  entirely  the  Saxon  hall,  and  its  feiHvities  and  cere- 
monies, we  muft  mention  one  circumflance  conne6ted  with  them.  The 
laws  and  cufloms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  eameflly  enjoined  the  duty  of 
almfgiving,  and  a  multitude  of  perfons  partook  of  the  hoipitality  of  the 
rich  man's  manfion,  who  were  not  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  his  tables. 
Thefe  aflembled  at  meal-times  outiide  the  gate  of  his  houfe,  and  it  was 
a  cuflom  to  lay  afide  a  portion  of  the  proviiions  to  be  diftributed  among 
them,  with  the  fragments  from  the  table.  In  Alfric*s  homily  for  the 
feoQud  Sunday  after  Pentecod,  the  preacher,  after  dwelling  on  the  floiy 
of  Lazarus,  who  was  ipumed  from  the  rich  man's  table,  appeals  to  his 
Anglo-Saxon  audience — "many  Lazarufes  ye  have  now  lying  at  your 
gates,  begging  for  your  fuperfluity."  Bede  teUs  us  of  the  good  king 
Ofwald,  that  when  he  was  once  fitting  at  dinner,  on  £afler-day,  with  his 
bifhop,  having  a  iilver  difh  full  of  dainties  before  him,  as  they  were  jufl 
ready  to  ble&  the  bread,  the  fervant  whofe  duty  it  was  to  relieve  the 
poor,  came  in  on  a  fudden  and  told  the  king  that  a  great  multitude  of 
needy  perfons  from  all  parts  were  fitting  in  the  (h^ets  begging  fome  alms 
of  the  king.  The'  latter  immediately  ordered  the  proviiions  fet  before 
him  to  be  carried  to  the  poor,  and  the  difh  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and 
divided  among  them.  In  the  pidure  of  a  Saxon  houfe  given  in  our  firfl 
chapter  (p.  i  j),we  fee  the  lord  of  the  houfehold  on  a  fort  of  throne  at  the 
entrance  to  his  hall,  prefiding  over  the  difbibution  of  his  charity.  This 
feat,  generally  under  an  arch  or  canopy,  is  often  reprefented  in  the  Saxon 
manufcripts,  and  the  chief  or  lord  feated  under  it,  diflributing  juflice  or 
charity.     In  the  accompanying  cut.  No.  40,  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 

manufcript 
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manufcript  of  Pnidentius,  the  lady  Wifdom  is  reprefented  feated  on  fuch 
a  throne.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  burh-geat-fetl,  or  feat  at  the  burh-gate, 
mentioned  as  charad:eriflic  of  the  rank  of  the  thane  in  the  following 
extrad  from  a  treatife  on  ranks  in  fociety,  printed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 


No,  40.   fFtfdom  OH  her  Throne, 

laws :  "  And  if  a  ceorl  thrived,  fo  that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  his  own 
land,  church  (or  perhaps  private  chapel),  and  kitchen  (h/cenan),  bell- 
houfe,  and  burh-gate-feat,  and  fpecial  duty  in  the  king's  hall,  then  was 
he  thenceforth  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  thane." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OUT    OP   DOOH    AMUSEMENTS     OF     THE     ANGLO-SAXONS. HUNTING     AND 

HAWKING.  —  HORSES      AND     CARRIAGES.  TRAVELLING.  MONEY- 
DEALINGS. 


THE  progreis  of  fociety  from  its  firfl  formation  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  has  been  compared  not  inaptly  to  the  life  of 
man.  In  the  childhood  and  youth  of  fociety,  when  the  population  was 
not  numerous,  and  a  fervile  cla(s  performed  the  chief  part  of  the  labour 
neceflaiy  for  adminiflering  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  life,  people  had  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  time  on  their  hands  to  fill  up  with  amufements 
than  at  a  later  period,  and  many  that  are  now  confidered  frivolous,  or  are 
only  indulged  in  at  rare  intervals  of  relaxation,  then  formed  the  principal 
occupations  of  men*s  lives.  We  have  glanced  at  the  in-door  amufements 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  a  previous  chapter  5  but  their  out-door  recreations, 
although  we  have  little  information  refpeding  them,  were  certainly  much 
more  numerous.  The  multitude  of  followers  who,  in  Saxon  times, 
attended  on  each  lord  or  rich  man  as  their  military  chief,  or  as  their 
domeftic  fupporter,  had  generally  no  ferious  occupation  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  ^  and  this  abundance  of  unemployed  time  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  clais  of  ibciety,  for  the  artifan  had  to  work  lefs  to  gain  his 
fubfiflence,  and  both  citizen  and  peafant  were  excufed  from  work  alto- 
gether during  the  numerous  holidays  of  the  year. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  univerfally  fond  of  play  (plega)  is  proved 
by  the  iirequent  u(e  of  the  word  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe.  They  even 
applied  it  to  fighting  and  battle,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  poets, 
were  plega-gares  (play  of  darts),  cefc-plega  (play  of  fhields),  and  hand- 
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plega  (play  of  hands).*  In  the  gloflaries^  plegere  (a  player),  and  plega- 
man  (a  playman),  are  ufed  to  reprefent  the  Roman  gladiator;  and 
plega-hHis  (a  playhoufe),  and  plega-Jlow  (a  play-place),  exprefs  a  theatre, 
or  more  probably  an  amphitheatre.  Recent  difcoveries  have  fhown  that 
there  was  a  theatre  of  confiderable  dimenfions  in  the  Roman  town  of 
Vertdamium  (near  St.  Alban's) ;  and  old  writers  tell  us  there  was  one  at 
the  Silurian  Ifca  (Caerleon),  though  thefe  buildings  were  doubtleis  of 
rare  occurrence  3  but  eveiy  Roman  town  of  any  importance  in  the  ifland 
had  its  amphitheatre  outiide  the  walls  for  gladiatorial  and  other  exhi- 
bitions. The  refult  of  modem  refearches  feems  to  prove  that  moft  of  the 
Roman  towns  continued  to  exifl  after  the  Saxon  fettlement  of  the  ifland, 
and  we  can  haye  no  doubt  that  the  amphitheatres,  at  lead  for  awhile, 
continued  to  be  devoted  to  their  original  purpofes,  although  the  perform- 
ances were  modified  in  chara6ter.  Some  of  them  (like  that  at  Rich- 
borough,  in  Kent,  lately  examined),  were  certainly  furrounded  by  walls, 
while  others  probably  were  merely  cut  in  the  ground,  and  furrounded  by 
a  low  embankment  formed  of  the  material  thrown  out.  The  firfl  of 
thefe,  the  Saxons  would  naturally  call  a  play-houfe,  while  the  other 
would  receive  the  no  lels  appropriate  appellation  of  a  play-flow,  or  place 
for  playing.  Among  the  illuflrations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manufcript  of 
the  Pfalms  (MS.  Harl.,  No.  603),  to  which  we  have  fo  often  had  occa- 
fion  to  refer,  there  is  a  very  curious  pidture,  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
fent an  amphitheatre  outfide  a  town.  It  is  cot>ied  in  our  cut  No.  41. 
The  rude  Anglo-Saxon  draughtfhxan  has  evidently  intended  to  reprefent 
an  embankment,  occupied  by  the  fpedtators,  around  the  fpot  where'  the 
performances  take  place.  The  fpedtator  to  the  left  is  exprefJing  his 
approbation  by  clapping  with  his  hands.  The  performances  themfelves 
are  lingular :  we  have  a  party  of  rainftrels,  one  of  tliem  playing  on  the 
Roman  double  pipes,  fo  often  reprefented  in  Anglo-Saxon  mahufcripts, 
while  another  is  dancing  to  him,  and  the  third  is  performing  with  a  tame 
bear,  which  is  at  the  moment  of  the  reprefentation  fimulating  fleep. 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  modern  English  words  play  (p^tga),  and  game  (gamen), 
are  both  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  perhaps  shows  that  they  represent 
sentiments  we  have  derived  from  our  Saxon  forefathers. 
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Gameg  of  thU  kind  with  animals,  fucceeded  no  doubt  among  the  Saxons 
to  the  Roman  gladiatorial  fights,  but  few  have  imagined  that  the  popular 
Englilb  exhibition  of  the  dancing  bear  dated  from  fo  remote  a  period. 
The  manuTcripts  Ibow  that  the  double  pipe  was  in  ufe  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  j  with  a  little  modification,  and  a  bag  or  bellows  to  fupply  the 


/6.  41.  Gamaifilajtmpldaatrt. 

place  of  the  human  lungs,  this  inAniment  was  transformed  into  a  bag- 
pipe. 

Not  the  leaA  curious  part  of  this  piAure  a  the  town  in  the  back- 
ground, with  its  entrance  gateway,  and  public  buildings.    The  Anglo- 
Saxon  draugbt&ieii  were  imperfedly  acquainted  with  perfpefiive,  and 
K  paid 
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paid  little  attention  to  proportion  in  their  reprefentations  of  towns  and 
houfes,  a  circumflance  which  is  fiiUy  illuArated  in  this  pidure.  As  the 
artill  was  unable  from  this  circumflance  to  reprefent  the  buildings  and 
Greets  of  a  town  in  their  relative  pofition,  he  put  in  a  houfe  to  reprefent 
a  multitude  of  houfes,  and  here  he  has  fimilady  given  one  building  within 
the  walls  to  reprefent  all  the  public  buildings  of  the  town.  An  esa^y 
(imilar  chara£teri(lic  will  be  obferved  in  our  cut  No.  42,  taken  from  the 
feme  manufcript,  where  one  temple  reprefenta  the  town.     Here  again 


Ne.^.  A  Ttxvu. 

we  hare  a  party  of  citizens  outlide  the  walls,  amufing  themfelves  aa  well 
as  they  can ;  fome,  for  want  of  other  employment,  are  laying  themfclves 
down  liflleflly  on  the  ground. 

The  national  ientiments  and  cuftoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  would, 
however,  lead  to  the  feleflion  of  other  places  for  the  fcenes  of  their 
games,  and  thus  the  Roman  amphitheatres  became  negleded.  Each 
village  had  its  arena — its  play-ptace — where  perfons  of  all  ages  and  fexes 
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aflembled  on  their  holidays  to  be  players  or  lookers  on ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  ufually  chofen  near  a  fountain^  or  fbme  objed:  hallowed  by 
the  popular  creeds  for  cuftoms  of  this  kind  were  generally  aiibciated  with 
religious  feelings  which  tended  to  confecrate  and  prote6t  them.  Thefe 
holiday  ^mes,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  common  among  our 
Saxon  forefathers,  were  the  originals  of  our  village  wakes.  Wandering 
minftrels,  like  thofe  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  41,  repaired  to  them  to 
exhibit  their  Ikill,  and  were  always  welcome.  The  young  men  exerted 
themfelves  in  running,  or  leaping,  or  wrefUing.  Thefe  games  attra6ted 
merchants,  and  gradually  became  the  centres  of  exteniive  fairs.  Such 
was  the  cafe  with  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  in  England  during  the 
middle  ages,  that  of  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge.  It  was  a  large  open  place, 
between  the  town  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  well  fuited  for  fuch  fefti- 
vities  as  thofe  of  which  we  are  (peaking.  A  fpring  in  the  middle  of  this 
plain,  we  are  told  in  the  early  chartulary  of  Barnwell  Abbey,  was  called 
Beomawyl  (the  well  of  the  youths),  becaufe  every  year,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptifl,  the  boys  and  youths  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood aflembled  there,  and,  ''  after  the  manners  of  the  Englifh,  prac- 
tifed  wreiUing  and  other  boyifh  games,  and  mutually  applauded  one 
another  with  fengs  and  mufical  indruments ;  whence,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  boys  and  girls  who  gathered  together  there,  it  grew  a  cuflom 
for  a  crowd  of  fellers  and  buyers  to  aflemble  there  on  the  feme  day  for 
the  purpofe  of  conmierce.'*^  This  is  a  curious  and  a  rather  rare  alluiion 
to  an  Anglo-Saxon  wake. 

One  of  the  great  recreations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  hunting,  for 
which  the  immenfe  forefts,  which  then  covered  a  great  portion  of  this 
iiland,  gave  a  wide  fcope.  The  mofl  auflere  and  pious,  as  well  as  the 
mod  warlike,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  were  paffionately  attached 
to  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe.     According  to  the  writer  who  has  afllimed 


*  Pueri  et  adolescentesv  .  .  .  illic  convenientes,  more  Anglorum  luctamina  et 
alia  ludicra  exerccbant  puerilia,  et  cantilenis  et  inusici»  instrumentis  sibi  invicem 
applaudebant,  unde  propter  turbam  puerorum  et  puellarum  illic  concurrentium» 
mos  inoievit  ut  in  eodem  die  illic  conveniret  negotiandi  grati&  turba  vendentium  et 
ementium. — MS.  Harl.  No.  3601,  fol.  12,  v". 
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the  name  of  Afler^  the  great  Alfred  was  io  attached  to  this  amufement, 
that  he  condefcended  to  teach  his  ''falconers^  hawkers^  and  dog-keepers** 
himfelf.  His  grandfon,  king  Ethelftan,  as  we  leam  from  William  of 
Malmefbuiy,  exaded  from  the  Welfh  princes^  among  other  articles  of 
tribute, ''  as  many  dogs  as  he  might  choofe,  which,  from  their  iagadous 
fcent,  could  difcover  the  retreats  and  hiding-places  of  wild  beafb ;  and 
birds  trained  to  make  prey  of  others  in  the  air.**  The  fame  writer  tells 
us  of  the  fainted  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  that  "there  was  one  earthly 
enjoyment  in  which  he  chiefly  delighted,  which  was,  hunting  with  fleet 
hounds,  whofe  opening  in  the  woods  he  ufed  with  pleafure  to  encourage  \ 
and  again,  with  the  pouncing  of  birds,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  prey  on  their 
kindred  Ipecies.  In  thefe  exercifes,  after  hearing  divine  fervice  in  the 
morning,  he  employed  himfelf  whole  days.**  It  is  evident  from  the 
eccleflaflical  laws,  that  it  was  difficult  to  reflrain  even  the  clergy  from 
this  diverfion.  One  of  the  eccleliaflical  canons  pafled  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edgar,  enjoins  ''  that  no  priefl  be  a  hunter,  or  fowler,  or  player  at 
tables,  but  let  him  play  on  his  books,  as  becometh  his  calling.**  When 
the  king  hunted,  it  appears  that  men  were  employed  to  beat  up  the 
game,  while  others  were  placed  at  different  avenues  of  the  forefl  to 
hinder  the  deer  from  taking  a  diredion  contrary  to  the  wiflies  of  the 
hunter.  Several  proviflons  relating  to  the  employment  of  men  in  this 
way,  occur  in  the  Domefday  furvey.  A  contemporary  writer  of  the  Life 
of  Dunflan  gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  hunting  of  king  Edmund 
the  Elder,  at  Ceoddri  (Chedder).  "When  they  reached  the  foreft/*  he 
fays,  "  they  took  various  diredions  along  the  woody  avenues,  and  the 
varied  noife  of  the  horns,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  arouied  many 
flags.  From  thefe,  the  king  with  his  pack  of  hounds  chofe  one  for  his 
own  hunting,  and  purfued  it  long,  through  devious  ways  with  great 
agility  on  his  horfe,  with  the  hounds  following.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Ceoddri  were  feveral  fleep  and  lofty  precipices  hanging  over  deep  decli- 
vities. To  one  of  thefe  the  flag  came  in  his  flight,  and  daflied  headlong 
to  his  defhn^on  down  the  immense  depth,  all  the  dogs  following  and 
perifhing  with  him.**     The  king  with  difficulty  held  in  his  horfe. 

The  dogs  (hundas),  ufed  for  the  chafe  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were 

valuable. 
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valuable,  and  were  bred  with  great  care.     Every  Doble  or  great  land- 
owQer  bad   hU  kund-wealh,  m  dog-keeper.     The    accompanying  cut 
(No.  43),  taken  from  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  603,  reprefents  a  dog-keeper, 
with    his    couple    of   hounds — they 
feeiu  to  have  hunted  in  couples.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  name  for  a  hunting-dog 
was  ren-kvnd,  a  iag  of  chafe,  which 
la  interpreted  by  greyhound  j  and  thb 
appeals,  from  the  cut,  to  have  been 
the  favourite  dog  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers.     It  appears   by  an    allulioD 
given  above,  that  the  Saxons  obtained 

huMing  dog,   fhim  Wales    ,M    Ihe  y.  ^^   ^U-S^  D^,. 

antiquary  will  be  at  once  ftruck  with 

the  total  dilBmilarity  of  the  dogs  pidured  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
fcripts,  from  the  Britiih  dogs  reprefented  on  the  Romano- Britiih  pottery. 
The  dogs  were  ufed  to  find  the  game,  and  follow  it  by  the  fcent ;  the 
hunters  killed  it  with  fpears,  or  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  drove  it  into 
nets.  In  the  Colloquy  of  Alfric,  a  hunter  (htmla)  of  one  of  the  royal 
forefls  gives  a  curious  account  of  bb  profeflion.  When  afked  how  he 
pradifes  bis  "  craft,"  he  replies,  "  I  braid  nets,  and  fet  them  in  a  con- 
venient place,  and  fet  on  my  hounds,  that  they  may  purfue  the  bealb  of 
chafe,  until  they  come  unexpefledly  to  the  nets,  and  fo  become  intangled 
in  them,  and  I  flay  them  in  the  nets."  He  is  then  alked  if  he  cannot 
hunt  without  nets,  to  which  he  replies,  "  Yes,  I  purfue  the  wild  animals 
with  fwifl  hounds."  He  next  enumerates  the  different  kinds  of  game 
vdiicfa  the  Saxon  hunter  ufually  hunted — "  I  take  harts,  and  boars,  and 
deer,  and  roes,  and  fometimes  hares."  "Yeflerday,"  he  continues, 
"I  took  two  harts  and  a  boar,  .  .  .  the  harts  with  nets,  and  I  flew  the 
boar  with  my  weapon."  "  How  .were  you  fb  hardy  as  to  flay  a  boar?" 
"  My  hounds  drove  him  to  me,  and  I,  there  facing  him,  fuddenly  fhuck 
him  down."  "You  were  very  bold  then."  "A  hunter  mufl  not  be 
timid,  for  various  wild  bealb  dwell  in  the  woods."  It  would  feem  by 
thb,  that  boar-hunting  was  not  uncommon  in  the  more  extenfive  foreAs 

of 
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of  this  iHand ;  but  Sharon  Turner  has  made  a  lingular  miHake,  in  fup- 
pofing,  from  a  pidure  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  calendar,  that  boar-hunting 
was  the  ordinal  occupation  of  the,  month  of  September.  The  fcene 
which  he  has  thus  miliaken — or  at  leaft,  a  portion  of  it — is  given  in  our 
cut  No.  44  (fix)m  the  Cottonian  MS.  Claudius,  C.  viii.) ;  it  reprefents 


Ab.  44.    Stoint'tfirJi, 

fwineherds  driving  tlieir  fwiue  into  the  forelb  to  feed  upon  acoms,  which 
one  of  the  herdfmen  is  Shaking  from  the  trees  with  bis  hand.  The 
berdljnen  were  neceOarily  armed  to  proted  the  herds  under  their  charge 
from  robbers. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  have  feen,  were  no  lels  attached  to  hawking 
than  hunting.  The  lame  Colloquy  already  quoted  contains  the  following 
dialogue  relating  to  the  fowler  (Jitgelere).  To  the  quellioo,  "  How  doft 
thou  catch  birds?"  he  replies,  "I  catch  them  in  many  ways;  fometiraes 
with  nets,  fometimes  with  fnares,  fometimes  with  bird-lime,  fometimes 
with  whittling,  fometimes  with  a  hawk,  fometimes  with  a  trap."  "Haft 
thou  a  hawk?"  "I  have."  "  Canft  thou  tame  them?"  "Yes,  I  can  } 
of  what  ufe  would  they  be  to  me  unlets  I  could  tame  them  ? "  "  Give 
me  a  hawk."  "  I  will  give  one  willingly  in  exchange  for  a  fwift  bound. 
What  kind  of  hawk  will  you  have,  the  greater  or  the  lefler?"  .  .  .  . 
"How  feedell  thou  thy  hawks?"  "They  feed  tbemfelves  and  me  in 
winter,  and  in  fpring  I  let  them  fly  to  the  wood,  and  I  catch  young  ones 
in  autumn  and  tame  thero."  A  party  of  hawkers  is  reprefented  in  our 
cut  No.  4j,  taken  from  the  manufcript  laft  quoted,  where  it  illulirates 
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at  full  fpeed."     Horfes  were  ufed  chiefly  by  the  upper  dalles  of  fociety 
in  travelliag.    Two  of  a  party  of  Saxon  travellers  are  reprefented  in  our 
cut  No.  46  (from  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius,  B.  iv.).    The  lady,  it  will  be 
obferved,  rides  tideways,  as  in 
modem  times,  and  the  illumi- 
nated manulcripts  of   different 
periods  fiimifli  us  with  examples 
enough  to  Ibow  that  fuch  was 
always  the  pradice ;  yet  an  old 
writer  has  afcribed  the  introduc- 
tion   of    fide-lkddles    into    this 
countiy  to  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
the  queen  of  Richard  II.,  and 
the  Aatement  has  been  repeated 
by  writers  on  cofiume,  who  loo  often  blindly  compile  from  one  another 
without  examining  carefully  the  original  Iburces  of  information.*     The 
next   cut.  No.  47    (taken  from 


N:  47.  jI»  A*[lt-Sa3mi  Hwfnu 


MS.  Harf.  No.  603),  reprefents 
a  horfeman  with  his  arms,  the 
fpear,  and  the  round  ihield,  with 
its  bo&,  which  reminds  us  of 
thofe  frequently  found  in  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  The 
boiie  furniture  is  tolerably  well 
defined  in  thefe  figures.  Hie 
fomu  of  the  fpur  (Jpitra)  and 
the  Aimip  (called  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  JUrap  and  klypd)  are  very  peculiar.  Moft  of  the  furniture  of  the 
horfe  was  then,  as  now,  of  leather,  and  was  made  by  the  fboeraaker 

*  This  erroneous  statement  is  repeated  by  most  of  our  irriteri  on  such  subjects, 
and  nill  be  found  in  Mr.  Planch^'s  "  History  of  British  Costume."  Statements  of 
this  kind  made  by  old  writers  are  seldom  to  be  depended  upon ;  people  were  led  by 
political  bias  or  personal  partiality,  to  ascribe  the  inlrodudion  of  customs  that  were 
odious,  to  persons  who  were  unpopular,  or  whom  they  disliked,  while  they  ascribed 
ererythiiiK  of  >  contrary  character  to  persons  who  were  beloved. 
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(Je  fceowyrhta),  who  feems  to  have  been  the  general  manufa6hirer  of 
articles  in  this  material.  Alfric*s  CoUoquy  enumerates  among  the  articles 
made  by  the  ihoemaker^  bridle-thongs  (brideUthwcmcgas),  hamefles 
(geroeda),  Ipur-leathers  (Jpur^lethera),  and  halters  (kcelfra).  The  form 
of  the  faddle  is  fhown  in  the  reprefentation  of  a  horfe  without  a  rtder^ 
given^  from  the  manufcript  lafl  quoted^  in  our  cut  No.  48. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  hiHories^  we  meet  with  frequent  inilances 
of  perfons,  who  were  unable  to  walk  from  ficknefs  or  other  caufe^  being 
carried  in  carts  or  cars^  but  in  moil  cafes  thefe  feem  to  have  been  nothing 
but  the  common  agricultural  carts  adapted  temporarily  to  this  ufage.  A 
horfe-litter  is  oa  one  occaiion  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.     It  is  certain. 


No.  49.  ^  CharloL 

however^  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  chariots  for  travelling.  The  ufual 
names  of  all  vehicles  of  this  kind  were  wcegn  or  ween  (from  which,  our 
waggon)  and  crat  or  crcet  (which  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Englifh 
word  cart).  Thefe  two  terms  appear  to  have  been  ufed  fynonymouHy, 
for  the  words  of  the  i8th  Pfalm,  hi  in  currihus,  are  tranflated  in  one 
Anglo-Saxon  verfion  by  on  wcenum,  and  in  another  by  in  crcetum.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  manufcripts  give  us  various  reprefentations  of  vehicles  for 
travelling.  The  one  reprefented  in  the  cut  No.  49  is  taken  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  manufcript  of  Prudentius.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  bar- 
baric **  improvement"  upon  the  Roman  higa,  and  is  not  much  unlike  our 
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No,  50.  j^  ^gl<h-Saxon  Carriage, 


modem  maricet-carts.  The  whip  ufed  by  the  lady  who  is  driving  fo 
furiooily^  is  of  the  fame  fonn  as  that  ulied  by  the  horfewoman  in  our  cut 
No.  46.  The  artift  has  not  fhown  the  woBgne-ihixl,  or  fhafit.  A  four- 
wheeled  carriage^  of  rather  a  fingular  oonfbiidion^  is  found  often  repeated, 
with  ibme  variations,  in  the  illuminations  of  the  nianufcript  of  Al^c*s 
tranflation  of  the  Pentateuch.    One  of  them  is  given  in  our  cut  No.  50. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  minor  detail  of  confbn^on 
has  been  omitted  by  the  draughts- 
man. Anglo-Saxon  glofles  give  the 
word  rod  to  reprefent  the  Latin 
qtuidriga.  From  the  fame  fource 
we  learn  that  the  compound  word 
wcen-fcBT,  waggon-going,  was  ufed 
to  expreis  journeying  in  chariots. 

Riding  in  chariots  mufl  have 
been  rare  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Horfes  were  only  ufed  by  the  better 
claiTes  of  fociety  3  and  we  learn  from  Bede  and  other  writers  that  pious 
ecclefiaiiics,  fuch  as  biihops  Aidan,  Ceadda,  and  Cuthbert,  thought  it 
more  coniiAent  with  the  humility  of  their  facred  chara6fcer  to  journey  on 
foot.  The  pedeflrian  carried  either  a  fpear  or  a  flaff^  the  rider  had 
almofl  always  a  Ipear.  It  is  noted  of  Cuthbert,  in  Bede's  life  of  that 
iaint,  that  one  day  when  he  came  to  Mailros  (Melrofe),  and  would  enter 
the  church  to  pray,  having  leaped  from  his  horfe,  he  "  gave  the  latter 
and  his  travelling  fpear  to  the  care  of  a  fervant,  for  he  had  not  yet 
refigned  the  drefi  and  habits  of  a  layman.*'  The  weapon  was,  no  doubt, 
neceflaxy  for  perfonal  fafety.  •  There  is  a  veiy  curious  claufe  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  king  Alfred,  relating  to  an  accident  arifing  from 
the  carrying  the  Q>ear,  which  we  can  hardly  underiiand,  although  to 
require  a  ipecial  law  it  mufl  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  j  this  law 
provides  that  "  if  a  man  have  a  fpear  over  his  fhoulder,  and  any  man 
flake  kimfelf  vpon  it,**  the  carrier  of  the  fpear  incurred  fevere  punifh- 
ment,  "  if  the  point  be  three  fingers  higher  than  the  hindmofi  part  of 
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the  fhaft."     He  was  not  confidered  blameable  if  he  held  the  fpesr  quite 
horizontally. 

The  traveller  always  wore  a  covering  for  his  head,  which,  though  of 
various  fhapes,  none  of  which  refembled  our  modem  hat,  was  chara^rifed 
by  the  general  term  of  hat.  He  feems  to  have  been  further  proteded 
againft  the  inclemen<7  of  the  weather  by  a  cloak  or  mantle  {menitl). 
One  would  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  this  outer  garment  was  mote  varied  in 
form  and  material  than  any  other  part  of  the  drels,  from  the  great 
number  of  names  which  we  find  applied  to  it,  fucb  as  bqfing,  hacce, 
htecela,  or  kacela,  pall,  pyka,  fcycceU,  weefeU,  ice.  The  writings  which 
remain  throw  no  light  upon  the  provifions  made  by  travellers  agaiofi 
rain ;  for  the  diSionary-raakera  who  give  fc&r-fcead  (fltower-fhade)  as 
fignifying  an  umbrella,  are  certainly  miftaken.*  Yet  that  umbrellas 
were  known  to  the  Anglo-Sasons  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  figure 
in  the  Harleian  manufcript.  No.  603,  which  is  given  in  our  cut  No.  51. 
A  fervant  or  attendant  is  holding  an  umbrella  over 
the  head  of  a  man  who  appeare  to  be  covered  at 
the  lame  time  with  the  cloak  or  mantle. 

Travelling  to  any  diflance  mufi  have  been  ren* 
dered  more  imcomfortable,  efpecially  when  palling 
through  wild  diArids  where  there  were  no  inns. 
The  word  inn  is  itlelf  Saxon,  and  figoified  a  lodging, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  more  ufually  applied  to 
houlet  of  this  kind  in  towns.  A  tavern  was  allb 
called  a  g^-hus  or  g^-bur,  a  houle  or  diamber  *'  t/m^^."  "" 
for  guefts,  and  aimena-kus,  a  houfe  of  comers. 
Guefi-houfes,  like  caravanferais  in  the  Eail,  appear  to  have  been  eftabliflied 
in  different  parts  of  Saxon  England,  near  the  high  roads,  for  tb«  recep- 

*  Th*  word  occurs  in  th«  reflectioni  of  our  fint  parents  on  their  mike<incss,  in 
the  poera  attributed  to  Cxdmon.  Adam  sayi  that  nben  the  inclement  weather 
arrives  ^ijm/S  iirgin  fcir—\\\t  hail  ihower  will  come)  thej  had  nothing  before  them 
to  lerre  for  i  defence  or  ihade  against  the  storm— 
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tion  of  travellers.  A  traveller  in  Bade  arrives  at  a  hq/pitium  in  the  north 
of  England,  which  was  kept  by  a  paterfamilias  (or  father  of  a  family) 
and  his  houfehold.  In  the  Northumbrian  glo(s  on  the  Pfalms,  printed 
by  the  Surtees  Society,  the  Latin  words  of  Pfalm  liv.,  in  hofpitiis  eorum, 
are  rendered  by  in  gefl-hufum  heara.  This  fhows  that  Bede*s  hq/pitium 
was  really  a  gueil-houfe :  thefe  gueil-houfes  were  kept  up  in  various 
parts  of  England  until  Norman  times  -,  and  Walter  Mapes,  in  his  treatife 
de  Nugis  Curialium,  has  preserved  a  ilory  relating  to  one  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  Saxon  opponents,  Edric  the  Wild,  which  tells  how,  returning 
fipom  hunting  in  the  foreil  of  Dean,  and  accompanied  only  with  a  page, 
he  came  to  a  large  houfe,  "  like  the  drinking  houfes  of  which  the  Englifh 
have  one  in  every  parifh,  called  in  Englifh  gild-houfes,'*  perhaps  an  error 
for  gueft-houfes  (quotes  AngUd  in  JinguUs  Jingulas  habehant  dioc^bus 
bibitorias,  ghildhus  Anglice  diSicu),  It  ieems  not  improbable,  alfo,  that 
the  ruins  of  Roman  villas  and  imall  Nations,  which  flood  by  the  (ides 
of  roads,  were  often  roughly  repaired  or  modified,  fo  as  to  fiimifh  a 
temporary  Ihelter  for  travellers  who  carried  provifions,  &c.,  with  them, 
and  could  therefore  lodge  themfelves  without  depending  upon  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  others.  A  fhelter  of  this  kind — ^from  its  confifling  of  bare  walls, 
a  mere  fhelter  againfl  the  inclemency  of  the  florm— might  be  termed  a 
ceald'hereberga  (cold  harbour),  and  this  would  account  for  the  g^at 
number  of  places  in  different  parts  of  England,  which  bear  this  name, 
and  which  are  almofl  always  on  Roman  fites  and  near  old  roads.  The 
explanation  is  fupported  by  the  circumflance  that  the  name  is  found 
among  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the  continent — the  German  Kalten-her- 
berg — ^bome  by  fome  inns  at  the  prefent  day. 

The  deficiency  of  fuch  comforts  for  travellers  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
was  compenfated  by  the  extenfive  pra6tice  of  hofpitahty,  a  virtue  which 
was  efre6hially  inculcated  by  the  cufloms  of  the  people  as  well  as  by  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaflical  laws.  When  a  fhanger  prefented  himfelf  at  a 
Saxon  door,  and  afked  for  board  and  lodging,  the  man  who  refiifed  them 
was  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  his  countrymen.  In  the  feventh 
century,  as  we  learn  from  the  Poenitentiale  of  archbifhop  Theodore,  the 
refufal  to  give  lodging  to  a  ffaranger  {^icunque  hofpitem  non  receperit  in 
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domumfuam)  was  confidered  worthy  of  ecclefiadical  cenfure.  And  in  the 
Ecclefiaflical  InHitutes,  drawn  up  at  a  later  period^  and  printed  in  the 
colle^ion  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  it  is  flated  that  "  It  is  alfb  veiy  needful 
to  every  maff-prieft,  that  he  diligently  exhort  and  teach  his  parifhioners 
that  they  be  hofpitable,  and  not  refnfe  their  houfes  to  any  wayfaring 
man,  but  do  for  his  comfort,  for  love  of  God,  what  they  then  will  or 
can  5  .  .  .  •  but  let  thofe  who,  for  love  of  God,  receive  every  ftranger, 
deiire  not  any  worldly  reward."  Bede  defcribes  as  the  firft  ad  of  "  the 
cuilom  of  hofpitality"  {mos  hq/pitaliiatis)  the  wa(hing  of  the  ftranger^s 
feet  and  hands  3  they  then  offered  him  refrefhment,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  two  nights  without  being  queilioned,  after  which  period  the 
hoft  became  anfwerable  for  his  charader.  The  ecclefiaflical  laws  limited 
the  hofpitality  to  be  fhown  to  a  prieft  to  one  night,  becaufe  if  he  remained 
longer  it  was  a  proof  that  he  was  negle6ting  his  duties. 

Taverns  of  an  ordinary  defcription,  where  there  was  probably  no 
accommodation  for  travellers,  (eem  to  have  been  common  enough  under 
the  Anglo-Saxons  3  and  it  mufl  be  confefled  that  there  feems  to  be  too 
much  reafon  for  believing  that  people  fpent  a  great  deal  of  their  leifure 
time  in  them  3  even  the  clergy  appear  to  have  been  tempted  to  frequent 
them.  In  the  Ecclefiaflical  Inflitutes,  quoted  above,  maff-priefls  are 
forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  at  ale-houfes  (cei  ceap^ealothelum).  And  it  is 
flated  in  the  fame  curious  record  that,  ^'  It  is  a  very  bad  cuflom  that  many 
men  pradife,  both  on  Sundays  and  alfo  other  mair-days3  that  is,  that 
fhiaightways  at  early  mom  they  defire  to  hear  mafs,  and  immediately 
after  the  mafs,  from  early  mom  the  whole  day  over,  in  drunkennefs  and 
feafling  they  minifler  to  their  belly,  not  to  Grod." 

Merchant  travellers  feem,  in  general,  to  have  congregated  together 
in  parties  or  fhiall  caravans,  both  for  companionfhip  and  as  a  meafure  of 
mutual  defence  againfl  robbers.  In  fuch  cafes  they  probably  carried  tents 
with  them,  and  formed  little  encampments  at  night,  like  the  pedlars  and 
itinerant  dealers  in  later  times.  Men  who  travelled  alone  were  expofed 
to  other  dangers  beiides  that  of  robbery  3  for  a  fblitary  wanderer  was 
always  looked  upon  with  fufpicion,  and  he  was  in  danger  himfelf  of  being 
taken  for  a  thief.     He  was  compelled,  therefore,  by  his  own  interefl  and 
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by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  Ihow  that  he  had  no  wUh  to  avoid  obfetvation ; 
one  of  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  codes  of  laws,  that  of  king  Wihtrted, 
dire&ed  that  "  if  a  man  come  from  aiar,  or  a  fbanger  go  out  of  the  bij^ 
way,  and  he  then  neither  Ihout  nor  blow  a  hom,  he  ii  to  be  accounted  a 
tbief,  either  to  be  flain,  or  to  be  redeemed." 

So  prevalent,  indeed,  was  theft  and  unfair  dealing  anmng  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers*  and  fo  much  litigation  and  unjufi  perfecution  arofe 
from  difputed  claims  to  property  which  had  been,  or  was  pretended  to 
have  been,  purcbafed,  that  it  was  made  illegal  to  buy  or  fell  without 
witneHes.  It  would  be  eafy  to  multiply  examples  of  robbery  and  plunder 
from  Anglo-Saxon  writers;  but  I  will  only  fiate  that,  according  to  the 
Ely  biflory,  Ibme  merchants  from  Ireland,  having  come  to  Cambridge  in 
the  time  of  king  Edgar,  to  offer  their  wares  for  fale,  periiaps  at  the 
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annual  fefUvities  of  the  fieoma-wyl,  mentioned  above,  a  pri^  of  the 
place  was  guilty  of  Healing  a  part  of  their  merchandife.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  trades  and  forms  of  commercnal  dealings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
but  we  may  take  our  leave  of  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
treating,  with  a  few  figures  relating  to  money  matters,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  manufcript  of  the  Plalms  (MS.  Karl.  No.  60^).  The  cut  No.  ja 
reprefents,  apparently,  a  man  in  the  market,  or  at  the  gates  of  a  city, 
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taking  toll  for  merchandile.  "Hie  fcalea  are  for  weighing,  not  the  mer- 
cbaodile,  but  the  money.  The  word  pund,  or  pound,  implies  that  the 
money  was  reckoned  by  weight ;  and  the  word  mtmats,  another  term  for 
a  certain  fnm  of  money,  is  alio  conlidered  to  have  been  a  weight.  Anglo- 
Saxon  writingi  frequently  fpeak  of  money  as  given  by  weight.  Our  cut 
No.  53  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  merchant,  or  the  toll-taker,  feated 
before  his  account  book,  with  his  fcales  hanging  to  the  delk.  In  the  firfl 
of  thefe  cuts,  a  man  holds  the  bag  or  purTe,  in  which  the  money  received 
for  toll  or  merchandife  is  depofited.     The  cut  No.  54  reprefents  the 
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receiver  pouring  the  money  out  of  his  bag  into  the  cyfi,  or  chefl,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  locked  up  and  kept  in  his  treafury.  It  is  hardly  neceflaiy  to 
fay  that  there  were  no  banking-houfes  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
cheft,  or  cof&r,  in  whidi  people  kept  their  money  and  other  valuables, 
appears  to  have  formed  part  f£  the  fiuniture  of  the  chamber,  a>  being 
the  mofi  private  apartment ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  rich  man's 
wealth  ufiially  confifled  much  more  in  jewels  and  valuable  plate  than  in 

We  cannot  but  remadk  how  Uttle  change  the  mannen  and  the  fenti- 
menti  of  our  Saxon  forefethere  underwent  during  the  long  period  that  we 
are  in  any  way  acquainted  with  them.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confellbr,  Kornian  ^ihions  were  introduced  at  court,  but  their  influence 
on  the  nation  at  large  appears  to  have  been  very  trifling.  Even  after  the 
Norman  conquefl  the  Englilh  manners  and  fafhions  retained  their  hold 
on  the  people,  and  at  later  periods  they  continually  re-appear  to  aflert 
their  natural  rights  among  the  defceodants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE     EARLY    NORMAN     PERIOD. — LUXURIOUSNES8     OP    THE     NORMANS. 

ADVANCE     IN    DOMESTIC     ARCHITECTURE. THE     KITCHEN    AND    THE 

HALL.— PROVISIONS      AND      COOKERY. BEES. THE      DAIRY. MEAL- 
TIMES  AND    DIVISIONS    OP  THE  DAY. FURNITURE. ^THE   FALDESTOL. 

CHAIRS    AND    OTHER    SEATS. 


A  GREAT  change  was  wrought  in  this  country  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Normans.  From  what  we  have  feen,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  chapters^  fbciety  feems  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  at  a  fland- 
ftill  among  the  Anglo-Saxons^  as  though  it  had  progreffed  as  far  as  its 
own  iimple  vitality  would  cany  it,  and  wanted  fome  new  impulfe  to 
move  it  onwards.  By  the  entrance  of  the  Normans,  the  Saxon  ariftocracy 
was  deftroyed  ^  but  the  lower  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  middle  clafles 
were  left  untouched  in  their  manners  and  cufloms,  which  they  appear  to 
have  preferved  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  without  any  material 
change.  The  Norman  hiHorians,  who  write  with  prejudice  when  they 
fpeak  of  the  Saxons,  defcribe  their  nobility  as  having  become  luxurious 
without  refinement}  and  they  tell  us  that  the  Normans  introduced 
greater  fobriety,  accompanied  with  more  often tation.  *'The  nobility," 
fays  William  of  Malmefbury,  '*  was  given  up  to  luxury  and  wantonneis. 
•  .  .  .  Drinking  in  parties  was  an  univerfal  pradice,  in  which  occupation 
they  paifed  entire  nights  as  well  as  days.  They  confumed  their  whole 
fubiiance  in  mean  and  defpicable  houfes^  unlike  the  Normans  and 
French,  who,  in  noble  and  fplendid  manlions,  lived  with  frugality.  The 
vices  attendant  on  drunkennefs,  which  enervate  the  human  mind,  fol- 
lowed. •  ,  .  In  fine,  the  EngliQi  at  that  time  (under  king  Harold)  wore 
fhort  garments,  reaching  to  the  mid-knee  j  they  had  their  hair  cropped, 
their  beards  fhaven,  their  arms  laden  with  golden  bracelets,  tlieir  fkin 
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adorned  with  pundured  defigns  j  they  were  accuAomed  to  eat  till  they 
became  furfeited,  and  to  drink  till  they  were  fick.  Thefe  latter  qualities 
they  imparted  to  their  conquerors  3  whofe  manners^  in  other  re(peds, 
they  adopted.*' 

Whatever  moderation  the  Normans  may  have  brought  with  them,  or 
however  they  may  have  been  reftrained  by  the  firft  Anglo-Norman 
monarchy  it  difappeared  entirely  under  his  fon  and  fucceflbr:  **when/'  in 
the  words  of  William  of  Malmefbury,  *'  everything  was  fo  changed,  that 
there  was  no  man  rich  except  the  money-changer,  and  no  clerks  but 
lawyers.  .  .  ,  The  courtiers  then  preyed  upon  the  property  of  the  country 
people,  and  confumed  their  fubftance,  taking  the  very  meat  from  their 
mouths.  Then  was  there  flowing  hair  and  extravagant  dreis  j  and  then 
was  invented  the  fafhion  of  fhoes  with  curved  points ;  then  the  model 
for  young  men  was  to  rival  women  in  delicacy  of  perfon,  to  mince  their 
gait,  to  walk  with  loofe  gefhire,  and  half  naked."  This  increaiing  diflb- 
luteneis  of  manners  appears  to  have  received  no  efie6hial  check  under 
the  reign  of  the  firfl  Henry ;  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  which,  the 
writer  juft  quoted  tells  us  that  "  a  circumflance  occurred  in  England, 
which  may  feem  furprifing  to  our  long-haired  gallants,  who,  forgetting 
what  they  were  bom,  transform  themfelves  into  the  fafhion  of  females, 
by  the  length  of  their  locks.  A  certain  Englifh  knight,  who  prided  him- 
felf  on  the  luxuriance  of  his  trefles,  being  confcience-Hung  on  the  fubjed, 
feemed  to  feel  in  a  dream  as  though  ibme  perfon  fhangled  him  with  his 
ringlets.  Awaking  in  a  fright,  he  immediately  cut  off  all  his  fuperfluous 
hair.  The  example  ipread  throughout  England  5  and,  as  recent  punifh- 
ment  is  apt  to  affedt  the  mind,  almofl  all  the  barons  allowed  their  hair  to 
be  cropped  in  a  proper  manner,  without  relu6tance.  But  this  decency 
was  not  of  long  continuance  -,  for  fcarcely  had  a  year  expired,  before  all 
thofe  who  thought  themfelves  courtly,  relapfed  into  their  former  vice ; 
they  vied  with  women  in  length  of  locks,  and  wherever  thefe  were 
wanting,  put  on  falfe  trefTes)  forgetful,  or  rather  ignorant,  of  the  faying 
of  the  Apoftle,  '  If  a  man  nurture  his  hair,  it  is  a  fhame  to  him.'  **  Public 
and  private  manners  were  gradually  running  into  the  terrible  lawleflhefs 
of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen. 

William 
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William  of  Malmeibuiy  points  out  as  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
circumibnce^  which  diflinguifhed  the  Normans  from  the  Saxons,  the 
magnitude  and  foliditj  of  their  domeftic  buildings.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
feem,  indeed,  to  have  preferved  the  old  national  prejudice  of  their  race 
againil  confining  themfelves  within  flone  walls,  while  the  Normans  and 
Franks,  who  were  more  influenced  by  Roman  traditions,  had  become 
great  builders.  We  have  Icarcely  any  information  relative  to  the  pro- 
grels  of  domeilic  arcbite6hire  under  William  tlie  Conqueror,  but  the 
Norman  chiefs  feem  from  the  firfl  to  have  built  themfelves  houfes  of  a 
much  more  fubflantial  chara6ter  than  thofe  which  they  found  in  exigence. 
The  refidence  of  tlie  Conqueror,  while  engaged  in  his  operations  againft 
the  infurgents  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  is  imperfe^ly  defcribed  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  life  of  Here  ward.  It  confifled  of  the  hall,  kitclien, 
and  other  buildings,  which  were  inclofed  by  hedges  and  foffes  {per  fepes 
ei  foveas),  and  it  had  an  interior  and  exterior  court.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Conqueror's  reign,  and  in  that  of  his  fon,  were  raifed  thofe  early 
Norman  baronial  caflles,  the  mafonry  of  which  has  withllood  the  ravages 
of  fo  many  centuries.  Under  William  and  his  fons,  few  ordinary  man- 
fions  and  dwelling  houfes  fecm  to  have  been  built  fubHantially  of  flone  -, 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  known  remains  of  a  flone  manfion  in 
tills  country  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  miracles  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  related  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  contain  one  or  two  allufions  to  the 
private  houfes  of  the  earher  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thus  a 
parifhioner  of  Kellow,  near  Durham,  in  the  time  of  bifhop  Walter  Rufus 
(^^33 — 1^40)*  w  defcribed  as  pafling  the  evening  drinking  with  the 
parifh  priefl  5  returning  home  late,  he  was  purfued  by  dogs,  and  reaching 
his  own  houfe  in  great  terror,  contrived  to  fhut  the  door  (ofiium  domus) 
upon  them.  He  then  went  up  to  what,  from  the  context,  appears  to 
have  been  the  window  of  an  upper  floor  or  garret  (ad  foneflram  parietis), 
which  he  opened  in  order  to  look  down  with  fafety  on  his  perfecutors. 
He  was  fuddenly  feized  with  madnefs,  and  his  family  being  roufed, 
feized  him,  carried  him  down  into  the  court  (in  area),  and  bound 
him  to  the  feats  (ad  fodilia).  The  fame  writer  tells  the  ftory  of  a  blind 
woman   in   the  city  of  Durham,  who  ufed   to  run  her  head  againfl 
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the  proje6dDg  windows  of  the  houfes  (ad  feneflrarum  dependentia  faris 
laquearia). 

We  trace  in  the  illuminations  of  the  earlier  Norman  period  the  cuAom 
of  placing  the  principal  apartment  at  an  elevation  ^ironi  lEe 
The  iimple  plan  of  the  ftone-built  boufe  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  conMed  of  a  fquare  room  on  the  ground  floor,  often  vaulted, 
and  of  one  room  above  it,  which  was  the  principal  apartment,  and  the 
fleeping-room.  This  was  approached  by  a  flaircafe,  fometimes  external 
and  ^metimes  internal,  and  it  had  a  flre-place  (cheminie),  though  this 
was  not  always  the  cafe  in  the  room  below.  The  lower  room  was  the 
hall,  and  the  upper  apartment  was  called  a  folar,  or  foller  (Jblarium),  a 
word  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  derived  fromfol,  the  fun,  which  was 
more  felt  in  tliis  upper  room  than  in  the  lower,  inafmuch  as  it  was  better 
lighted — ^it  was  the  iunny  room.  Yet,  even  here,  the  windows  were 
finall,  and  without  glafs.  We  learn  from  Joscelin  de  Brakelonde  that, 
in  the  year  1182,  Samfon,  abbot  of  Bury,  while  lodging  in  a  grange,  or 
manor-houfe,  belonging  to  his  abbey,  narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt  with 
the  houfe,  becaufe  the  only  door  of  the  upper  ftory  in  which  he  was 
lodged  happened  to  be  locked,  and  the  windows  were  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  his  paffing  through  them.  In  the  early  Enghfh  ''Ancren 
Riewle,"  or  rule  of  n\ms,  publifhed  by  the  Camden  Society,  there  are 
feveral  alluflons  to  the  windows  of  the  parlour,  or  private  room,  which 
Ihow  that  they  were  not  glazed,  but  ufually  covered  with  a  cloth,  or  blind, 
which  allowed  fufficient  light  to  pals,  and  that  they  had  Ihutters  on  hinges 
which  clofed  them  entirely.  In  talking  of  the  danger  of  indulging  the 
eyes,  the  writer  of  this  treatife  (p.  jo)  fays,  "  My  dear  flfiers,  love  your 
windows" — they  are  called  in  the  original  text  tkurks,  holes  through 
the  wall — "  as  little  as  you  may,  and  let  them  be  iixiall,  and  the  parlour's 
leait  and  narroweft  $  let  the  dbth  in  them  be  twofould,  black  cloth,  the 
crois  white  within  and  without.*'  The  writer  goes  on  to  moralise  on  the 
white  croii  upon  a  black  ground.  In  another  part  of  the  book  (p.  97), 
the  author  fuppofes  that  men  may  come  and  feek  to  converfe  with  the 
nuns  through  the  window,  and  goes  on  to  fay, ''  If  any  man  become  io 
mad  and  unreafonable  that  he  put  forth  his  hand  towards  the  window- 
cloth 
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cloth  {the  tkurl'Clotk),  fhut  the  window  quickly  and  leave  him."  Under 
the  hall,  when  it  was  railed  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  there  was 
often  another  vaulted  room,  which  was  the  cellar,  and  which  ieems  to 
have  been  ufually  entered  from  the  infide  of  the  building.  In  the 
accompanying  cut  (No.  5  j),  taken  from  the  celebrated  tapeftiy  of  Bayeux, 
are  feen  Harold  and  his  companions  carouiing  in  an  apartment  thus 
iituated,  and  approached  by  a  ilaircafe  from  without.  The  objeft  of  this 
was,  perhaps,  partly  to  be  more  private,  for  the  ordinary  public  hall  at 
dinner  times  ieems  to  have  been  invaded  by  troops  of  hungiy  hangers  on, 
who  ate  up  or  carried  away  the  proviiions  which  were  taken  from  the 


No,  55.  ji  Norman  Caroufal, 

table,  and  became  fo  bold  that  they  feem  to  have  often  feized  or  tried  to 
feize  the  provisions  from  the  cooks  as  they  carried  them  to  the  table. 
William  Rufris  eilablifhed  ufhers  of  the  hall  and  kitchen,  whofe  duty  it 
was  to  proted  the  gueib  and  the  cooks  from  this  rude  rabble.  Gaimar's 
defcription  of  that  king*s  grand  feaA  at  Wefhniniler,  contains  ibme  curious 
alluiioDs  to  this  pra6tice.  Afrer  telling  us  that  three  hundred  ufhers 
(uffers,  i.e.  huiffiers),  or  doorkeepers,  were  appointed  to  occupy  the 
entrance  pailages  {us),  who  were  to  iland  with  rods  to  prote6l:  the  gueib 
as  they  mounted  the  fteps  from  the  importunity  of  the  garfons — 

CU 
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Far  lei  Jf^ea,  fur  its  garpni ; 
Kt}3  giTfea  mpaprrmafi, 

he  adds,  that  thofe  who  carried  the  provilions  and  liquor  to  the  table 


M.  56.   T»t  Nsrtun  Brtltr  m  iii  OJki. 

were  alfo  attended  by  thefe  iifliere,  that  the  "Ucheurs"  might  not  fnatch 
from  them,  or  Ipoil,  or  break,  the  veflels  in  which  they  carried  them ; — 

En/mat  at  rfotKBoi  far  ,U 

CI  hi  afcrisuni  la  mil 

Dt  U  qaifia  t  da  mifiiri, 

E  n  btvtrti  I  U  meitgtTi, 

Icil  ufftr  la  cMifJiuHnfr, 

Pur  la  vtffitt  JuKlfmnim, 

Kt  Itckar  H  In  i/iitp-fi, 

Ni  vatmefi,  m  Jtfrujfaft.—diltiai,  Eitoria  dM  Enflta,  1.  M». 

In  the  cut  frora  the  Bayeuz  tapellry,  the  fealhng-room  is  approached 

by 
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by  what  is  evidently  a  flaircafe  of  Aone.     In  our  cut  No.  56,  taken  from 
a  manufcript  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Cottonian 
library  (Nero,  C.  iv.),  and  illuftrating  the  ftoty  of  the  marriage  feafl  at 
Cana,  the  flaircafe  is  apparently  of  wood,  little  better  than  a  ladder,  and 
,  the  lervants  who  are  carrying  up  the  wine  alfiil 
themfelves  in  mounting  by  means  of  a  rope.     It  is 
a  pifture  which  at  the  lame  time  exhibits  feveral 
cbarad:eriflics  of  domeflic  life — the  wine  vellels,  the 
cupboard  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  well  in  the 
court-yard,  the  latter  being  indicated  by  the  tree. 
The  butler,  finding  wine  run  fhort,  fends  the  fervant 
to  draw  water  from  the  well.     It  may  be  remarked 
that  this  appears  to  have  been  the  common  machinery 
of  the    draw-weU   among  our  forefathers   in   the 
middle  ages — a  rude  lever,  formed  by  the  attach- 
ment of  a  heavy  weight,  perhaps  of  lead,  at  one 
. , ,.    end  of  the  beam,  which  was  fufficient  to  raife  the 

Wl.  57.  A  Dravi-tt'tll. 

other  end,  and  thus  draw  up  the  bucket.  It  occurs 
in  illuminations  in  manufcripts  of  various  periods;  our  example  id  cut 
No.  J7  is  taken  ffom  MS.  HarL  No.  laj?,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  William  of  Malmefbury's  account  of 
the  fobriety  of  the  Normans,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kitchen  and 
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the  cooks  formed  with  them  a  very  important  part  of  the  houfehold. 
According  to  the  Bayeux  tapeftry,  duke  William  brought  with  him  from 
Normandy  a  complete  kitchen  eilablifhment^  and  a  compartment  of  that 
interefling  monument,  of  which  we  here  give  a  diminifhed  copy^  ihows 
that  when  he  landed  he  found  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  dinner.  On 
the  left  two  cooks  are  boiling  the  meat — ^for  this  dill  was  the  general 
way  of  cooking  it,  as  it  was  ufually  eaten  falted.  Above  them,  on  a 
ihelf,  are  fowls,  and  other  forts  of  (mall  viands,  fpitted  ready  for  roafling. 
Another  cook  is  engaged  at  a  portable  dove,  preparing  fmall  cakes, 
pafiies,  &c.,  which  he  takes  from  the  flove  with  a  iingularly  formed  fork 
to  place  them  on  the  di(h.  Others  are  carrying  to  the  table  the  roafled 
meats,  on  the  fpits.  It  will  be  obferved  that  having  no  "board**  with 
them  to  form  a  table,  the  Norman  knights  make  ufe  of  their  fhields 
indead. 

The  reader  of  the  life  of  Here  ward  will  remember  the  fcene  in  which 
the  hero  in  difguife  is  taken  into  king  William*s  kitchen,  to  entertain  the 
cooks.  After  dinner  the  wine  and  ale  were  diHributed  freely,  and  the 
refult  was  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  cooks  and  Hereward ;  the  former 
ufed  the  tridents  and  forks  for  weapons  {cum  tridentibus  etjurcis),  while 
he  took  the  fpit  from  the  fire  {defoco  hcLftUe)  as  a  fHll  more  formidable 

2e: 
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weapon  of  defence.     In  the  early  Chanfon  de  Roland,  Charlemagne  is 
defcribed  alio  carrying  his  [cooks  with  him  to  the  war,  as  William  the 

Conqueror 
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Conqueror  is  pidured  in  the  Bayeux  tapeftry,  and  they  held  fo  im- 
portant a  portion  in  his  houfehold,  that,  when  one  of  his  moft  powerful 
barons,  Guenelon,  was  accufed  of  treafon,  Charlemagne  is  made  to 
deliver  him  in  cuftody  to  the  charge  of  his  cooks,  who  place  him  under 
the  guard  of  a  hundred  of  the  "  kitchen  companions,"  and  thefe  treat 
him  much  in  the  fame  way  as  king  William's  cooks  fought  to  treat  Here- 
ward,  by  cutting  or  plucking  out  his  beard  and  whilkers. 

Li  rehfait  prendre  U  cunte  Gutnelun^ 

Si  rcumandat  as  coia  defa  maifun^ 

Tut  li  plus  maifire  en  apelet  Befgun : 

*Ben  le  me  guardtyji  cume  tel  felon, 

De  ma  maijnie  adfaite  traijun^ 

Gl  le  receit^fi  met  c.  cumpaignons 

De  la  quifine,  des  mielm  e  des  pejurs  ; 

Icil  li  peilent  la  barbe  e  les  gemuns. — Chanson  do  Roland,  p.  71. 


Alexander  Neckam,  in  his  Di6tionarius  (written  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century),  begins  with  the  kitchen,  as  though  he  confidered  it 
as  the  moft  important  part  of  a  manfion,  and  defcribes  its  furniture  rather 
minutely.  There  is  good  reafon,  however,  for  believing  tliat  the  cooking 
was  very  commonly  performed  in  the  court  of  the  houfe  in  the  open  air 
and  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  be  reprefented  fo  in  the  fcene  given  above 
from  the  Bayeux  tapefby.  The  cooks  are  there  delivering  the  food 
through  a  door  into  the  hall. 

The  Norman  dinner-table,  as  fhown  in  the  Bayeux  tapefby,  differs 
not  much  from  that  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons.  A  few  diihes  and-  bafins 
contain  viands  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  recognifed,  except  the  fifh  and 
the  fowls.  Mofl  of  the  fmaller  articles  feem  to  have  been  given  by  the 
cooks  into  the  hands  of  the  guefb  from  the  fpits  on  which  they  had  been 
roafled.  Another  dinner  fcene  is  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  jp,  taken 
from  the  Cottonian  manufcript  already  mentioned  (Nero,  C.  iv.).  We 
fee  again  iimilarly  formed  veffels  to  thofe  ufed  at  table  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  bread  is  flill  made  in  round  flat  cakes,  and  is  marked  with 
a  crofs,  and  with  a  flower  in  the  middle.  The  guefis  u(e  no  forks  5  their 
knives  are  different  and  more  varied  in  their  forms  than  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxons 
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SaxoDs.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  fliape  of  the  knives  is  almoft  grotefque. 
TTie  one  reprefented  befow,  in  our  cut  No.  60,  is  taken  from  a  group 
in  the  lame  manulcript  which  iiimilhed  the  preceding  cutj  it  is  veiy 
Angularly  notched  at  the  point. 

We  fee  in  thefe  dinner  fcenes  that  the  Anglo-NormaDS  ufed  horns 
and  cups  for  drinking,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  did ;  but  the  ufe  of  the  horn 


Ne.  59.  jilt  jfnglt-Saxm  Ditnur  fartj. 

is  becoming  rare,  and  the  bowl-ftiaped  veflels  appear  to  have  been  now  the 
ufual  drinking  cup.  Among  the  wealthy  thefe  cups  feem  to  have  been 
made  of  glafi.  Reginald  of  Durham  defcribea  one  of 
the  monks  as  bringing  water  for  a  fick  man  to  drink 
in  a  glafs  cup  {vafe  vilreo),  which  was  accidentally 
broken.  In  a  fplendidly  illuminated  manufcript  of 
Iff.  fa.  A  Knifi.  ^^  pialms,  of  the  eariier  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
wTitten  by  Eadwine,  one  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  which  will 
afibrd  much  illustration  for  this  period,*  we  'find  a  figure  of  a  fervant 

•  This  Tiluable  MS.  i*  prewrred  in  rhe  library  of  Trinity  Collrfi'i  Cambridge. 
It  ia  a  very  Temarkable  circumitance,  nhicb  has  nol  hitherto  been  noticed,  ihat  the 
illuminations  are  in  general  copies  trom  those  of  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  603,  except 
that  the  costume  and  other  circumstances  are  altered,  so  that  we  may  lake  them  as 
correct  represtntatires  ot  the  maDneis  of  (he  Ansio-Normans. 

N  giving 
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giving  to  drink,  who  holds  one  of  the  fame  defcriptiou  of  drinking  cups 
which  were  lb  popiilarat  an  earlier  period  among  the  Anglo-Sasons  (fee  our 
cut  No.  6i).  He  holds  in  the  left  hand  the  jug,  which  bad  now  become 
die  uTual  veflel  tor  carrying  the  liquor  in  any  quantity.     In  our  cut 


Ns.  6i.  ^Oif-iartr. 


No  til    Tie  Strvam  in  lit  Ctllar 


No.  6%,  fiimiflied  by  the  lame  manufcnpt  as  the  preceding,  the  feirant 
is  taking  the  jug  of  liquor  from  the  barrel.  Our  next  cut.  No  63,  alfo 
takea  from  the  Cambridge  MS  ,  reprefents  feveral  forms  of  vellels  for  the 


table, 


of  thefe  a 


;  and  they  are  on  the  whole  more 
elegant  than  molt  of  the  forms  we  meet 
with  in  common  pidures. 

Wine  appeals  to  have  been  now  more 
frequently  ufed  than  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Neckam,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  has  given  us  a  rather  play- 
ful enumeration  cf  the  qualities  of  good 
wine;  which  he  lays  Ihould  be  as  clear  as 
the  teara  of  a  penitent,  fo  that  a  man  may 
fee  diltindly  to  the  bottom  of  his  glafi )  its 
colour  "  Ihould  reprefent  the  greenne^  of  a 
bufBilo's  horn  ;  when  drunk,  it  Ihould  defcend  impetuoully  like  thunder, 
fweet-tatled  as  an  almond,  creeping  like  a  Icjuirrel,  leaping  like  a  roe- 
buck, Ihong  like  the  building  of  a  Ciflercian  monaltefy,  glittering  like  a 
fpark  of  tire,  fubtle  as  the  logic  of  the  fchools  of  Paris,  delicate  as  fine 

lilk. 
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No.  64.  Anglo-Norman  Bee-keefcrs. 


filk,  and  colder  than  cryflal.**  Yet  ftill  ale  and  mead  continued  to  be 
the  ufual  drinks.  The  innumerable  entries  in  Domefday  Book  fhow  us 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  produ6tions  of  the  country,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  ftill  confifted  in  honey,  which  was  ufed  chiefly 
for  the  manufa^re  of  mead.  The  manu- 
fcript  in  Trinity  College  Libraiy,  gives  us  a 
group  of  bee-hives  (cut  No.  64),  with  pea- 
fan  ts  attending  to  them  5  and  is  chiefly 
curious  for  the  extraordinaiy  forms  which 
the  artift,  evidently  no  naturalift,  has  given 
to  the  bees. 

We  have  hardly  any  information  on  the 
cookeiy  during  the  period  we  are  now 
defcribing.  It  b  clear  that  numerous  delicacies  were  ferved  to  the 
tables  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  but  their  culinary  receipts  are  not 
preferved.  We  read  in  William  of  Malmefbury,  incidentally,  that  a 
great  prince  ate  garlick  with  a  goofe,  from  which  we  are  led  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Normans  were  fond  of  highly-feafoned  diflies.  Neckam  tells  us 
that  pork,  roafted  or  broiled  on  red  embers,  required  no  other  iauce  than 
ialt  or  garlick  5  that  a  capon  done  in  gobbets  fliould  be  well  peppered  3 
that  a  goofe,  roafted  on  the  fpit,  required  a  ftrong  garlick-fauce,  mixed 
with  wine  or  '*  the  green  juice  of  grapes  or  crabs ;"  that  a  hen,  if  boiled, 
fliould  be  cut  up  and  feafoned  with  cummin,  but,  if  roafted,  it  fliould 
be  bafted  with  lard,  and  might  be  feafoned  with  garlick-lauce,  though 
it  would  be  more  favouiy  with  Ample  Iauce  3  that  fifli  fliould  be  cooked 
in  a  iauce  compoled  of  wine  and  water,  and  that  they  fliould  afterwards 
be  ferved  with  a  fauce  compofed  of  fage,  parfley,  coft,  ditany,  wild  thyme, 
and  garlick,  with  pepper  and  ialt.  We  learn  from  other  incidental  alluflons 
of  contemporaiy,  or  nearly  contemporary,  writers,  that  bread,  butter,  and 
cheefe,  were  the  ordinary  food  of  the  common  people,  probably  with 
little  elie  befldes  vegetables.  It  is  interefting  to  remark  that  the  three 
articles  juft  mentioned,  have  preierved  tlieir  Anglo-Saxon  names  to  the 
prefent  times,  while  all  kinds  of  meat,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  even 
bacon,  have  retained  only  the  names  given  to  them  by  the  Normans, 

which 
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which  leems  to  imply  that  flefli-meat  was  not  in  geDeral  ufe  for  food 
among  the  lower  clalfes  of  fociety. 

Bread  feems  almoll  always  to  have  been  formed  in  cakes,  like  our 
buiis,  round  in  the  earlier  piftwes,  and  in  later  ones  (as  in  our  cut  No.  63), 
fhaped  more  fancifully.  We  fee  it  generally  marked  with  a  crols,  perhaps 
a  fuperllitious  precaution  of  the  baker.  The  bread  feems  to  have  been 
in  general  made  for  the  occafion,  and  eaten  frefli,  perhaps  warm.  In  one 
of  Reginald  of  Durham's  flories,  we  are  told  of  a  priefi  in  the  foreft  of 
Arden,  who,  having  nothing  but  a  peck  of  com  left,  and  receiving  a  brge 
number  of  vifitots  on  a  facred  feftival,  gave  it  out  to  be  baked  to  provide 
for  them.  The  corn  was  immediately  ground,  perhaps  with  querns,  and 
having  been  mixed  with  "dewy"  water,  in  the  ufual  manner,  was  made 
into  twelve  loaves,  and  immediately  placed  in  the  hot  oven.*  Cheefe 
and  butter  feem  alfo  to  have  been  tolerably  abundant.  An  illuminator 
of  the  Cambridge  MS.,  given  in  our  cut  No.  65,  reprefenta  a  tnan 


A'n.  65.  jt^glo-Narmm,  MHiiKgandau-rmtg. 

milking  and  another  churning;  he  who  churns  appears,  to  ufe  a  vulgar 
phrafe,  to  be  "  taking  it  at  his  eafe."  The  milking-pail,  too.  Is  rather 
extraordinary  in  its  form. 

We  have  not  any  diftin6t  account  of  the  hours  at  which  our  Norman 

*  "  Qtiod,  mola  dctritum,  ct  aqua  ronnte  perfu<iiin,  more  uaiiato,  in  camino 
sesluanre  car  depoiituni."  Rig.  Dmulm,  p.  iz3.  He  owna  they  irere  (O  imall  that 
tbey  hardly  deserved  the  name  ot  loavei,  "  Vix  enim  bis  sen!  panes  erant  numero, 
qui  tamen  minores  adeo  quanlitate  fuerant  quod  indignum  viderctur  panum  eos 
cense  ri  vorabulo." 

anceflois 
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anceflors  took  their  meals,  but  they  appear  to  have  be^un  their  day  early. 
In  the  Carlovingian  romances,  everybody,  not  excepting  the  emperor  and 
his  court,  riles  at  daybreak ;  and  in  Huon  de  Bordeaux  (p.  270),  one  of 
the  chief  heroes  is  accufed  of  lazineis,  becauie  he  was  in  bed  after  the 
cock  had  crowed.  In  the  romance  of  Doon  de  Mayence,  the  feudal  lord 
of  that  great  city  and  territory  is  introduced  exhorting  his  fon  to  rile 
betimes,  for,  he  fays,  "  he  who  fleeps  too  long  in  the  morning,  becomes 
thin  and  lazy,  and  lofes  his  day,  if  he  does  not  amend  himfelf." 

^tf/  trcp  dort  au  mating  maigre  devient  et  las^ 

Etfajourne'e  en  pcrtyfy  tTen  amende  pai,^\}oon  de  Htyenoe,  p.  76. 

In  the  fame  romance,  two  of  the  heroes,  Doon  and  Baudouin,  alfo 
rife  with  the  fun,  and  dreis  and  wafh,  and  then  fay  their  prayers  5  after 
which  their  attendant,  Vaudri,  "  placed  between  them  two  a  veiy  large 
pafly,  on  a  white  napkin,  and  brought  them  wine,  and  then  iaid  to  them 
in  fair  words,  like  a  man  of  fenfe, '  Sirs,  you  fhali  eat,  if  it  pleafe-you  i  for 
eating  early  in  the  morning  brings  great  health,  and  gives  one  greater 
courage  and  fpirit  3  and  drink  a  little  of  this  choice  wine,  which  will 
make  you  fhx)ng  and  fierce  in  fight.'  •  .  .  And  when  Doon  faw  it,  he 
laughed,  and  began  to  eat  and  drink,  and  they  breakfafled  very  pleafantly 
and  peacefiiUy."  John  of  Bromyard,  who  wrote  at  a  later  period,  has 
handed  down  a  fbory  of  a  man  who  defpaired  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
he  found  in  keeping  the  fafls,  until  he  fucceeded  in  the  following 
manner :  at  the  hour  of  matins  (three  o'clock  in  the  morning),  when  he 
was  accuflomed  to  break  his  fafl,  and  was  greatly  tempted  to  eat,  he  faid 
to  himfelf,  **  I  will  fad  until  tierce  (nine  o'clock),  for  the  love  of  Grod ;" 
and  when  tierce  came,  he  faid  he  would  fail  unto  fext  (the  hour  of  noon), 
and  fb  again  he  put  off  eating  until  none  (three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon)  5 
and  fb  he  gradually  learnt  to  fafl  all  day.  We  may  perhaps  conclude 
that,  at  the  time  when  this  fioiy  was  made,  nine  o'clock  was  the  ordinary 
hour  of  dinner. 

This  lafl-mentioned  meal  was  certainly  ferved  early  in  the  day,  and 
was  often  followed  by  recreations  in  the  open  air.  In  the  romance  of 
Huon  de  Bordeaux  (p.  252),  the  Chrifllan  chiefs,  after  their  dinner,  go 

to 
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to  amule  themlelves  on  the  lea-ihore.  In  Doon  de  Mayence  (p.  345), 
they  pla/  at  chefs  and  dice  after  dinner;  and  on  another  occafion,  in  the 
feme  romance  (p.  314),  the  barons,  after  their  dinner,  fing  and  dance 
together;  while  in  Fierabras  (p.  185),  Charlemagne  and  his  court  ride 
out  on  horfeback,  and  fet  up  a  quintain,  at  which  they  jufted  aU  day 
{lout  le  jour — ^which  would  imply  that  they  l>egan  early),  until  vefpen 
(probably  feven  o'clock),  when  they  returned  into  the  palace  to  refreih 
themfelves,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  bed.  Supper  was  oirtainly  ferved  in 
the  evening,  and  in  thefe  romances  people  are  fpoken  of  as  going  to  bed 
immediately  after  it.  On  one  occafion,  in  Doon  de  Mayence  (p.  303), 
Charlemagne's  barons  take  no  fupper,  but,  after  their  beds  are  prepared, 
they  are  ferved  plenlifiilly  with  firuits  and  wine.  In  the  fame  romance 
(p.  16),  the  guards  of  a  caflle  go  out,  becaufe  it  was  a  warm  evening  in 
fummer,  and  have  their  fupper  laid  out  on  a  table  in  the  field,  where 
they  remain  long  amufing  themfelves.  In  Fierabras  (p.  68),  the  barons 
take  a  hot  bath  after  dinner. 

Of  the  articles  of  houfehold  furniture  during  the  period  of  which  we 

are  now  writing,  we  cannot  give  many  examples.     We  have  every  reafon 

to  believe  that  they  were  anything  but  numerous.     A  board  laid  upon 

treltels  formed  the  ufual  dining  table,  and 

an  ordinary  bench  or  form  the  feat.     In 

I   the  French  Carlovingian   romances,  the 

I  earlier  of  which   may  be   conlidered  as 

reprefenting  fociety  in  the  twelfth  cen- 

tuiy,  even  princes  and  great  barons  lit 

ordinarily  upon  benches.     Thus,  in   the 

romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux  (pp.  33, 

36),    Charlemagne    invites     the    young 

diieftain,  Huon,  who  had  come  to  vifit 

y.T   m    jr  ,j«,  him  in  his  palace,  to  fit  on  the  bench  and 

drink  his  wine  ;  and  in  the  fame  romance 

(p-  263),  when  Huon  was  received  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  near 

Bordeaux,  be  and  the  abbot  fit  together  on  a  bench.     Chairs  belonged 

to  great  people.     Our  cut  No.  66,  taken  from  the  Trinity  College  Pfalter, 

reprefents 
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reprefents  a  chair  of  Hate,  with  its  covering  of  drapery  thrown  over  it. 
In  Ibme  infiances  the  cufhiou  appears  placed  upon  the  drapeiy.  This 
feat  was  the  Jald^ol,  a  word  which  has  been  transformed  in  modern 
French  to  fautadl  (tranflated  in  Knghlh  by  elbow-chair).  We  read  in 
the  Chanfon  de  Roland  of  the  faldejlol  which  was  placed  for  princes,  and 
of  the  covering  of  white  "paUe"  (a  rich  fluff)  which  was  fpread  over  it. 
That  of  Charlemagne  was  of  gold — 

UnfaldiJhtJ  i  wafidl  tut  ^«-  min 

La  fill  B  reii  jm  Jolcr  Trana  liait. — Chujbii  de  fiolud.  p.  S. 

IheJiUde/iol  of  the  Saracen  king  of  Spain  was  covered  with  a  "palie"  of 
Alexandrian  manufaflure, — 

UnfaUtp,!  ^snfm  r>nnbrt  d'un  fin, 
EmKlKfet/ul  iTia  fern  j^ixaitdriK  ,- 
Lifia  R  rat  Hi  uat  Effaign  imi.—n,.  p.  il. 

The  infidel  emir  from  Egypt,  when  he  arrives  in  Spain,  is  feated  in  the 

midfl  of  his  hoft,  on  a  faldejlol  of  ivory. 

Siir  Pirtt  vtrit  gtttttr  bh  falit  blant, 
Un  faldifiud  i  lat  mil  d'difan  , 
Oijiapafia  B  faia  BaligaMl.—lb.  p.  IM, 

Tlie  faldeflol  was  not  always  made  of  fuch 
ridi  materials.  In  the  romance  of  Huon 
de  Bordeaux,  Charlemagne  is  reprefenled 
as  fitting  in  a  fald^/hl  made  of  elm. 

Karlti  mmra  ini  d  falait  pliniir ; 
BtfiajU  a  finUiflmf  firT^iir. 

HoDii  d«  BorJMu,  p.  IM. 

The  moutdings  of  the  faideflol  in  the 
cut  No.  6i5  will  be  recognifed  as  exaftly  the 
lame  which  are  found  on  old  furniture  of  a 
much  more  recent  period,  and  which,  in 
faft,  are  thofe  which  offer  themfelves  mofl 
readily   to    ordmary  turners.      The    lame  •' 

ornament  is   feen  on  the  chair  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  67,  Uken 
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from  the  lame  manulcript  as  the  laA,  in  which  two  men  are  feated,  in 
a  very  lingular  tnaniier.  It  was  not  uncommon,  however,  to  have 
feats  which  held  feveral  perlbns  together,  fuch  as  the  one  reprefented  in 
an  Anglo-SaxoD  illuminaticHi  given  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  31),  and 
fuch  as  are  flill  to  be  ieen  in  countr/  public-hotiles,  where  they  have 
preferred  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  feltlt.  One  of  thefe  is  reprefented 
in  our  cut  No.  68.  The  perfons  feated  in  it,  in  this  cafe,  are  learned 
men,  and  the  crols  above  feems  to  Ihow  that  they  are  monks.  One  has 
a  table-book,  and  two  of  the  others  have  rolls  of  parchment,  whidi  are 
all  evidently  the  fubjed  of  anxious  difculTion. 

Chairs,  and  even  ftoob,  were,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  by  no 
means  abundant  in  thefe  early  times,  and  we  can  eafily  fuppofe  that  it 


N>.  6S.  An  Aitlo-Nsrmaii  Seilt. 

would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  accommodate  numerous  vifitors  with  feats. 
To  remedy  this,  when  houfes  were  built  of  Itone,  it  was  nfual  to  make, 
in  the  public  apartments,  feats,  lilte  benches,  in  receffes  in  the  wall,  or 
proje^ng  Irom  it,  which  would  accommodate  a  number  of  perfons  at  the 
lame  time.  We  find  fuch  feats  ufually  in  the  cloifters  of  monaAeries,  as 
well  as  in  the  chapter-houfes  of  our  cathedral  churches.  In  the  latter 
they  generally  run  round  the  room,  and  are  divided  by  arches  into  feats 
wbid)  were  erideotly  intended  to  accommodate  two  perfens  each,  for  the 

convenience 
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convenience  of  converiktion.    "ITib  praSice  is  illuArated  by  our  cut 
No.  6^,  taken,  like  the  preceding  one,  from  the  Cambridge  Manuscript ; 


m.  69.  Sceti  w  fif  »W/. 

it  reprefents  a  group  of  feati  of  this  kind,  in  which  monks  (apparently) 
are  feated  and  converfing  two  and  two. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  NORMAN  HALL. SOCIAL  SENTIMENTS  UNDER  THE  ANGLO-NOR- 
MANS.  DOMESTIC  AMUSEMENTS. CANDLES  AND  LANTERNS. FURNI- 
TURE.  BEDS. OUT-OF-DOOR    RECREATIONS. HUNTING. ARCHERY. 

CONVIVIAL       INTERCOURSE      AND       HOSPITALITY. TRAVELLING. 

PUNISHMENTS. THE    STOCKS. —  A    NORMAN    SCHOOL. EDUCATION. 

ALEXANDER  NECKAM  has  left  us  a  fufficiently  clear  defcription 
of  the  Norman  hall.  He  fays  that  it  had  a  veflibule  or  fcreen 
(veftibulum),  and  was  entered  through  a  porch  {poriicus),  and  that  it  had 
a  court,  the  Latin  name  of  which  {atrium)  he  pretends  was  derived  from 
ater  (black),  "  becaufe  the  kitchens  ufed  to  be  placed  by  the  fide  of  the 
ftreets,  in  order  that  the  paflers-by  might  perceive  the  fmell  of  cooking.*' 
This  explanation  is  Co  myilericus,  that  we  may  fuppofe  the  paflage  to  be 
corrupt,  but  the  coquince  of  which  Neckam  is  fpeaking  are  evidently 
cook*s  ihops.  In  the  interior  of  the  hall,  he  fays,  there  were  polls  (or 
columns)  placed  at  regular  diftances.  The  few  examples  of  Norman 
halls  which  remain  are  divided  internally  by  two  rows  of  columns. 
Neckam  enumerates  the  materials  required  in  the  conihndion  of  the 
hall,  which  feem  to  fliow  that  he  is  fpeaking  of  a  timber  building.  A 
fine  example  of  a  timber  hall,  though  of  a  later  period,  is,  or  was  recently, 
(landing  in  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  with  its  internal  ''pofis"  as  here 
defcribed.  There  appears  alfo  to  have  been  an  inner  court-yard,  in  which 
Neckam  intimates  that  poultry  were  kept.  The  whole  building,  and 
the  two  court-yards,  were  no  doubt  furrounded  by  a  wall,  outfide  of 
which  were  the  garden  and  orchard.  The  Normans  appear  to  have  had 
a  tafle  for  gardens,  which  formed  a  very  important  adjund  to  the  manfion, 
and  to  the  caflle,  and  are  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  in  mediaeval  writers, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  centuiy.     Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  fpeaking 

of 
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of  the  cafUe  of  MaDorbeer  (his  birthplace)^  near  Pembroke^  faid  that  it 
had  under  its  walls^  befides  a  fine  fifh-pond, ''  a  beautiful  garden^  inclofed 
on  one  fide  by  a  vineyard^  and  on  the  other  by  a  wood^  remarkable  for 
the  projection  of  its  rocks,  and  the  height  of  its  hazel-trees."  In  the 
twelfth  century,  vineyards  were  not  uncommon  in  England. 

A  new  chara^eriilic  was  introduced  into  the  Norman  houies,  and 
efpecially  into  the  cafUes,  the  maflive  walls  of  which  allowed  chimney- 
flues  to  be  carried  up  in  their  thickneis.  The  piled-up  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall  was  flill  retained,  but  in  the  more  private  apartments,  and 
even  ibmetimes  in  the  hall  itfelf,  the  fire  was  made  on  a  hearth  beneath 
a  fiire-place  built  againfl  the  fide  wall  of  the 
room.  An  illumination,  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 
Nero,  C.  iv.,  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
fion  to  refer  to  more  than  once,  reprefents  a 
man  warming  himfelf  at  a  fireplace  of  this 
defcription.  It  appears,  firom  a  comparifon  of 
this  (No.  70)  with  fimilar  figures  of  a  later 
period,  that  it  was  a  ufiial  pra6lice  to  fit  at  the 
fire  bare-legged  and  bare-foot,  with  the  object 
of  imbibing  the  heat  without  the  interme- 
diation of  fhoes  or  dockings.  On  a  carved  flail 
in  Worcefler  Cathedral,  reprefented  in  our 

cut  No.  71,  which  belongs  to  a  later  date  (the  ^.70,  AAUn^rminghimSelf. 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century),  and  the 

fcene  of  which  is  evidently  intimated  to  be  in  the  winter  feafbn,  a  man, 
while  occupied  in  attending  to  the  culinary  operations,  has  taken  off  his 
ihoes  in  order  to  warm  himfelf  in  this  manner.  The  winter  provifions,  two 
flitches  of  bacon,  are  fufpended  to  the  lefl  of  him,  and  on  the  other  fide 
the  faithful  dog  feems  to  enjoy  the  fire  equally  with  his  mafler.  From  a 
flory  related  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  pradice 
among  the  ladies  to  warm  themfelves  by  fitting  over  hot  water,  as  well 
as  by  the  fire.*     In  fbme  of  the  illuminations  of  mediaeval  manufcripts^ 


*  Quod  si  super  aqua*  seu  ad  ignem  se  calefactura  sedisset. — Reg.  Dunelm.,  c.  124. 

ladies 
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ladies  are  reprefented  as  warming  themfelves,  eren  in  the  prefence  of  the 
other  fex,  in  a  very  free  and  eafy  manner.  "Ilie  fuel  chiefly  employed 
was  no  doubt  flill  wood,  but  the  renrtark  of  Giialdus  Cambrenfl«  that  the 
name  of  Coleftiulle  (in  Flintlhire)  £gnified  the  bill  of  coals  {carbonum 
coUis)  implies  that  mineral  coals  were  then  known. 

It  is  hardly  necenaiy  to  remarit  that,  in  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
Uving  which  had  fuddenly  taken  place  in  this  country,  a  form  of  fociely 
had  alfo  been  introduced  abruptly  which  differed  entirely  from  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  On  the  continent,  throughout  the  now  disjointed  empire 
which  bad  once  been  ruled  by  Charlemagne,  there  had  arifen,  during  the 


JVa.  71.  IiuScatimitfOiIdfrtsthtT. 

tenth  century,  amid  frtghtfiil  milgovemment  and  the  lavage  invafions  of  the 
northmen,  a  new  form  of  Ibciety,  which  received  the  nanie  of  feudalilin, 
becaufe  each  landholder  held,  either  direfi  from  the  crown  or  from  a 
fuperior  baron,  by  a  feudal  tenure,  or  fee  {feodum,  feud»nn),-*ih.\c\ioh\igeA 
him  to  military  ferrice.  Each  baron  had  Ibvereignty  over  all  thofe  who 
held  nnder  him,  and,  in  turn,  acknowledged  the  nominal  Ibvereignty  of  a 
Ibperior  baron  or  of  the  crown,  which  the  latter  pta^cally  was  only  fome- 
times  able  to  enforce.  One  great  principle  of  this  fyflem  was  the  right  of 
private  warfare ;  and,  as  not  only  did  the  great  barons  obtain  land  in  feudal 
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tenure  in  different  countries  under  different  independent  princes^  but  the 
lefler  holders  of  fiib-fees  obtained  fuch  tenures  under  more  than  one 
fuperior  lord,  and  as  thefe,  when  they  quarrelled  with  one  fuperior,  made 
war  upon  him,  and  threw  themfelves  upon  the  protedion  of  another  who 
felt  boimd  to  defend  his  feudatoiy,  war  became  the  normal  flate  of  feudal 
fociety,  and  peace  and  tranquillity  were  the  exceptions.  One  effed  of 
feudalifm  was  to  divide  the  population  of  the  oountiy  into  two  di^n6k 
clafTes — the  landholders,  or  fighting-men,  who  alone  were  free,  and  the 
agricultural  population,  who  had  no  political  rights  whatever,  and  were 
little  better  than  flaves  attached  to  the  land.  The  towns  alone,  by 
their  own  innate  force,  preferved  their  independence,  but  in  France  the 
influence  of  feudalifm  extended  even  over  them,  and  the  combined 
hoflility  of  the  crown  and  the  ariflocracy  finally  overthrew  their  municipal 
independence.  Feudalifm  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans, 
but  it  was  never  eflabliihed  here  fo  completely  or  io  fully  as  on  the 
continent.  The  towns  here  never  lofl  their  independence,  but  they 
fided  fbmetimes  with  the  ^riflocracy,  and  fometimes  with  the  crown, 
until  finally  they  affifled  greatly  in  the  overthrow  of  feudalifm  itfelf. 
Yet  the  whole  territory  of  England  was  now  difiributed  in  great  iee&y 
and  in  fub-fees ;  amid  which  a  few  of  the  old  Saxon  gentry  retained 
their  pofition,  and  many  of  the  Norman  intruders  married  the  Saxon 
heirefles,  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to  fhiengthen  the  right  of  conquefl ; 
but  the  ma(s  of  the  agricultural  population  were  confounded  under  the 
one  oomprehenfive  name  of  villains  {villain),  and  reduced  to  a  much 
more  wretched  condition  than  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  conflitution.  The 
light  in  which  the  viUain  was  regarded  in  the  twelfth  century  in  England 
is  well  illuflrated  in  a  flory  told  in  the  Engliih  ''Rule  of  Nuns," 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society.  A  knight,  who  had  cruelly  plundered 
his  poor  villains,  was  complimented  by  one  of  his  flatterers,  who  faid, 
''  Ah,  fir !  truly  thou  dofl  well.  For  men  ought  always  to  pluck  and 
piUage  the  churl,  who  is  like  the  willow — ^it  fprouteth  out  tlie  better  for 
being  often  crapped.'* 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  great  Norman  baron  were  immenie, 
and  before  him,  during  a  great  part  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
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{peaking,  the  law  of  the  land  was  a  mere  nominal  inditution.  He  was 
in  general  proud,  veiy  tyrannical,  and  often  barbarouHy  cruel.  A  type 
of  the  feudal  baron  in  his  worfl  point  of  view  is  prefented  to  us  in  the 
charader  of  the  celebrated  Robert  de  Belefme,  who  fucceeded  his  father 
Roger  de  Montgomery  in  the  earldom  of  Shropfhire,  and  of  whom 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  lived  in  his  time,  telk  us,  "  He  was  a  very 
Pluto,  Megaera,  Cerberus,  or  anything  that  you  can  conceive  ftill  more 
horrible.  He  preferred  the  flaughter  of  his  captives  to  their  ranfom. 
He  tore  out  the  eyes  of  his  own  children,  when  in  fport  they  hid  their 
faces  under  his  cloak.  He  impaled  peribns  of  both  fexes  on  flakes.  To 
butcher  men  in  the  mod  horrible  manner  was  to  him  an  agreeable  feafl.*' 
Of  a  contemporary  feudal  chieftain  in  France,  the  fame  writer  tells  us, 
"  When  any  one,  by  fraud  or  force,  fell  into  his  hands,  the  captive  might 
truly  fay,  '  The  pains  of  hell  compared  me  round.*  Homicide  was  his 
paflion  and  his  gloiy.  He  imprifbned  his  own  counteis,  an  unheard-of 
outrage ;  and,  cruel  and  lewd  at  once,  while  he  fubjeded  her  to  fetters 
and  torture  by  day,  to  extort  money,  he  forced  her  to  cohabit  with  him 
by  night,  in  order  to  mock  her.  Each  night  his  brutal  followers  dragged 
her  from  her  prifon  to  his  bed,  each  morning  they  carried  her  from 
his  chamber  back  to  her  prifon.  Amicably  addreffing  any  one  who 
approached  him,  he  would  plunge  a  fword  into  his  fide,  laughing  the 
while ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  carried  his  fword  naked  under  his  cloak 
more  frequently  than  fheathed.  Men  feared  him,  bowed  down  to  him, 
and  worfhipped  him."  Women  of  rank  are  met  with  in  the  hiflories  of 
this  period  who  equalled  thefe  barons  in  violence  and  cruelty ;  and  the 
relations  between  the  fexes  were  marked  by  little  delicacy  or  courtefy. 
William  the  Conqueror  beat  his  wife  even  before  they  were  married. 
The  ariflocratic  clafs  in  general  lived  a  life  of  idlene&,  which  would  have 
been  infupportable  without  fbme  fcenes  of  extraordinary  excitement,  and 
they  not  only  indulged  eagerly  in  hunting,  but  they  continually  fallied 
forth  in  parties  to  plunder.  They  looked  upon  the  mercantile  clais 
efpecially  as  obje6ts  of  hoflility  3  and,  as  they  could  feldom  overcome  them 
in  their  towns,  they  waylaid  them  on  the  public  roads,  deprived  them 
of  their  goods  and  money,  and  carried  them  to  their  caflles,  where  they 
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tortured  them  in  order  to  force  them  to  pay  heavy  ranfoms.  The  young 
nobles  fbmetimes  joined  together  to  plunder  a  fair  or  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  who  could  not  claim  the  protedion  of  ariflocratic  blood 
for  their  evil  deeds,  eflablifhed  themfelves  under  that  of  the  wild  forefb, 
and  iifued  forth  no  leis  eagerly  to  plunder  the  country,  and  to  perpetrate 
every  defcription  of  outrage  on  the  perfons  of  its  inhabitants,  of  whatever 
clais  they  might  be,  who  fell  into  their  power.  The  purity  of  woman- 
hood was  no  longer  prized,  where  it  was  liable  to  be  outraged  with 
impunity  3  and  immorality  fpread  widely  through  all  clafles  and  ranks 
of  ibciety.  The  declamations  of  the  eccleiiallics  and  the  fatires  of  the 
moraliAs  of  the  twelfth  century  may  give  highly-painted  pidhires,  but 
they  lead  us  to  the  conclufion  that  the  manners  and  fentiments  of  the 
female  fex  during  the  Norman  period  were  very  corrupt. 

Neverthelefs,  feudalifm  did  boaft  of  certain  dignified  and  generous 
principles,  and  there  were  noble  examples  of  both  fexes,  who  fhine  forth 
more  brightly  through  the  general  prevalence  of  vice  and  of  felfifhnefs 
and  injuflice.  It  was  in  the  walls  of  the  feudal  caftle,  amid  the  familiar 
intercouHe  which  the  want  of  amufement  caufed  among  its  inmates,  that 
the  principle,  or  pra6tice,  arofe,  which  we  in  modem  times  call  gallantly, 
and  which,  though  at  firil  it  only  led  to  refinement  in  the  forms  of  fbcial 
manners,  ended  in  producing  refinement  of  fentiments.  It  was  among  the 
feudal  ariftocracy,  too,  that  originated  the  fentiment  we  term  chivalry, 
which  has  varied  confiderably  in  its  meaning  at  different  periods,  and 
which,  in  its  beft  fenfe,  exifled  more  in  romance  than  in  reality.  After  the 
poifefiion  of  pedbnal  ftrength  and  courage,  the  quality  which  the  feudal 
baron  admired  moil,  was  what  was  termed  generofity,  but  which  meant 
lavifh  expenditure  and  extravagance;  it  was  the  contraft  between  the 
baron,  who  fpent  his  money,  and  the  burgher  or  merchant,  who  gained 
it,  and  laid  it  up  in  his  coffers.  '*  Noblemen  and  gentlemen,"  fays  the 
"  Rule  of  Nuns,"  already  quoted,  "  do  not  carry  packs,  nor  go  about  trufled 
with  bundles,  nor  with  purfes ;  it  belongs  to  beggars  to  bear  bag  on  back, 
and  to  burgefles  to  bear  purfes."  In  faft,  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
feudal  ariflocracy  to  extort  their  gains  from  all  who  laboured  and  trafficked, 
in  order  to  fquander  them  on  thofe  who  lived  in  idlenefs,  violence,  and 
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vice.  Under  fuch  circumllances^  a  new  clafs  had  arifen  which  was 
peculiar  to  feudal  ibciety,  who  lived  entirely  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  ariflocracy,  and  who  had  fo  completely  abandoned  every  fentiment  of 
morality  or  fhame,  that,  in  return  for  the  prote^on  of  the  nobles,  they 
were  the  ready  inihroments  of  any  bafe  work.  They  were  called,  among 
various  other  names,  ribalds  (ribaldi)  and  letckers  (leccatores)  3  the  origin 
of  the  firil  of  thefe  words  is  not  known,  but  the  latter  is  equivalent  to 
difb-lickers,  and  did  not  convey  the  fenfe  now  given  to  the  word,  but 
was  applied  to  them  on  account  of  their  gluttony.  We  have  already  feen 
how,  in  the  crowd  which  attended  the  feails  of  the  princes  and  nobles, 
the  letchers  (lecheurs)  were  not  content  with  waiting  for  what  was  fent 
away  from  table,  but  feized  upon  the  difhes  as  tliey  were  carried  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  hall,  and  how  it  was  found  neceflary  to  make  a  new  office, 
that  of  ufhers  of  the  hall,  to  reprefs  the  diforder.  ^^  In  thofe  great  courts," 
fays  the  author  of  the  "Rule  of  Nuns,"  "  they  are  called  letchers  who  have 
fo  lofl  fhame,  that  they  are  afhamed  of  nothing,  but  feek  how  they  may 
work  the  greatefl  villany."  This  clafs  ^read  through  fociety  like  a  great 
fore,  and  from  the  terms  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  them  we  derive  a  great  part 
of  the  opprobrious  words  which  flill  exiii  in  the  £nglifh  language. 

The  early  metrical  romances  of  the  Carlovingian  cycle  give  us  an 
infight  into  what  were  confidered  as  the  praifeworthy  features  in  the 
chara6br  of  the  feudal  knight.  In  Doon  of  Mayence,  for  example,  when 
(p.  74)  the  aged  count  Guy  fends  his  young  fon  Doon  into  the  world,  he 
counfels  him  thus :  "  You  fhall  alwa3rs  afk  quefiiona  of  good  men,  and 
you  fhall  never  put  your  truft  in  a  fbanger.  Every  day,  fair  fon,  you 
fhaU  hear  the  holy  mafs,  and  give  to  the  poor  whenever  you  have  money, 
for  Grod  will  repay  you  double.  Be  liberal  in  gifts  to  all ;  for  the  more 
you  give,  the  more  honour  you  wiU  acquire,  and  the  richer  you  will  be  j 
for  a  gentleman  who  is  too  fparing  will  lofe  all  in  the  end,  and  die  in 
wretchednels  and  difgrace^  but  give  without  promifing  wherever  you 
can.  Salute  aU  people  when  you  meet  them,  and  if  you  owe  anything, 
pay  it  willingly,  but  if  you  cannot  pay,  afk  for  a  refpite.  When  you 
come  to  the  hoflelry,  don't  fland  fquabbling,  but  enter  glad  and  joyoufly. 
When  you  enter  the  houfe,  cough  very  loud,  for  there  may  be  fomething 
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doing  which  you  ought  not  to  fee,  and  it  will  coft  you  nothing  to  give 
this  notice  of  your  approach,  while  thofe  who  happen  to  be  there  will 
love  you  the  better  for  it.  Do  not  quarrel  with  your  neighbour,  and 
avoid  difputing  with  him  before  other  people  j  for  if  he  know  anything 
againll  you,  he  will  let  it  out,  and  you  will  have  the  fhame  of  it.  When 
you  are  at  court,  play  at  tables,  and  if  you  have  any  good  points  of 
behaviour  (depors),  fhow  them;  you  will  be  the  more  prized,  and  gain 
the  more  advantage.  Never  make  a  noife  or  joke  in  church ;  this  is 
only  done  by  unbelievers,  whom  God  loves  not.  Honour  all  the  clergy, 
and  i^eak  fairly  to  them,  but  leave  them  as  little  of  your  goods  as  you 
can ;  the  more  they  get  from  you,  the  mere  you  will  be  laughed  at  5  you 
will  never  profit  by  enriching  them.  And  if  you  wifh  to  £ave  your 
honour  undiminilhed,  meddle  with  nothing  you  do  not  underliand,  and 
don't  pretend  to  be  a  proficient  in  what  you  have  never  learnt.  And  if 
you  have  a  valet,  take  care  not  to  feat  him  at  the  table  by  you,  or  take 
him  to  bed  with  you ;  for  the  more  honour  you  do  to  a  low  fellow,  the 
more  will  he  defpife  you.  If  you  fhould  know  anything  that  you 
would  wilh  to  conceal,  tell  it  by  no  means  to  your  wife,  if  you  have  one  3 
for  if  you  let  her  know  it,  you  will  repent  of  it  the  firfi  time  you  difpleafe 
her.*'  The  efiimate  of  the  female  charafter  at  this  period,  even  when 
given  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  is  by  no  means  flattering. 

With  thefe  counfels  of  a  father,  we  may  compare  thole  of  a  mother 
to  her  fon.  In  the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux  (p.  18),  when  the 
youthful  hero  leaves  his  home  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  the 
duchels  addrefTes  her  fon  as  follows:  "My  child,"  {he  faid,  ''you  are 
going  to  be  a  courtier  -,  I  require  you,  for  God's  love,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  treacherous  flatterer ;  make  the  acquaintance  of  wife  men.  Attend 
regularly  at  the  fervice  of  holy  church,  and  fhow  honour  and  love  to 
the  clergy.  Give  your  goods  willingly  to  the  poor;  be  courteous,  and 
fpend  freely,  and  you  will  be  the  more  loved  and  cherifhed."  On  the 
whole,  higher  fentiments  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  lady  than  in 
that  of  the  baron.  We  mufl,  however,  return  to  the  outward,  and  there- 
fore more  apparent,  chara^eriflics  of  focial  life  during  the  Norman 
period. 
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The  in-door  amufements  of  the  ordinary  clafles  of  fociety  appear  not 
to  have  undergone  much  change  during  the  earlier  Norman  period^  but 
the  higher  clailes  lived  more  fplendidly  and  more  riotouHy;  and^  as  far 
as  we  can  judge^  they  feem  to  have  been  coarfer  in  manners  and  feelings. 
The  writer  of  the  life  of  Hereward  has  left  us  a  curious  pi6hire  of 
Norman  revelry.  When  the  Saxon  hero  returned  to  Brunne,  to  the 
home  of  his  fathers,  and  found  that  it  had  been  taken  poiTeiHon  of  by  a 
Norman  intruder,  he  fecretly  took  his  lodging  in  the  cottage  of  a  villager 
clofe  by.  In  the  night  he  was  roufed  from  his  pillow  by  loud  founds  of 
minfb-eliy,  accompanied  with  boiflerous  indications  of  merriment,  which 
ifTued  fh)m  his  father's  hall,  and  he  was  told  that  the  new  occupants 
were  at  their  evening  cups.  He  proceeded  to  the  hall,  and  entered  the 
doorftead  unobferved,  from  whence  he  obtained  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  hall.  The  new  lord  of  Brunne  was  furrounded  by  his  knights,  who 
were  fcattered  about  helpleis  from  the  extent  of  their  potations,  and 
reclining  in  the  laps  of  their  women.  In  the  midil  of  them  flood  a 
jougleur,  or  minftrel,  alternately  iinging  and  exciting  their  mirth  with 
coarfe  and  brutal  jefis.  It  is  a  firil  rough  iketch  of  a  part  of  mediaeval 
manners,  which  we  fhall  find  more  fully  developed  at  a  fbmewhat  later 
period.  The  brutality  of  manners  exhibited  in  the  fcene  which  I  have 
but  imperfedlly  defcribed,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  the  flatements  of 
writers  of  the  following  century,  fbon  degenerated  into  heartlefs  ferocity, 
and  when  we  reach  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen's  reig^,  we  find 
the  amufements  of  the  hall  varied  with  the  torture  of  captive  enemies. 

In  his  more  private  hours  of  relaxation,  the  Norman  knight  amused 
himfelf  with  games  of  Ikill  or  hazard.  Among  thefe,  the  game  of  chefs 
became  now  very  popular,  and  many  of  the  rudely  carved  chefiTmen  of 
the  twelfth  century  have  been  found  in  our  i/land,  chiefly  in  the  north, 
where  they  appear  to  have  been  manufa6hired.  They  are  ufually  made 
of  the  tufk  of  the  walrus,  the  native  ivory  of  Weftem  Europe,  which  was 
known  popularly  as  whale's  bone.  The  whalebone  of  the  middle  ages 
is  always  defcribed  as  white,  and  it  was  a  common  objed  of  comparilbn 
among  the  early  Englifli  poets,  who,  when  they  would  defcribe  the 
delicate  complexion  of  a  lady,  ufually  faid  that  fhe  was  "  white  as  whale's 
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bone."  Thefe,  as  well  as  dice^jyrhich  were  now  in  common  ufe,  were 
alio  made  of  horn  and  bone,  and  the  manufadhine  x)f  fuch  articles  feems 
to  have  been  a  veiy  extenfive  one.  Even  in  the  little  town  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, on  the  Scottiih  border,  there  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  maker  of  combs,  draughtlmen,  cheilmen,  dice,  fpigots,  and 
other  fuch  articles,  of  bone  and  horn,  and  flag's  horn  appears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  material.* 

In  the  Chanfon  de  Roland,  Charlemagne  and  his  knights  are  repre- 
iented,  after  the  capture  of  Cordova  from  the  Saracens,  as  fitting  in  a 
fhady  garden,  fome  of  them  playing  at  tables,  and  others  at  chefs. 

Sur  fa/iet  blancsfodait  cH  cevaierSf 
Ax  tables  juent  pur  eh  ejbaneierj 
E  M  efchecs  nplusfahve  e  //  vr///, 
B  efcremijptnt  cil  bacheler  leger. 

Chefs,  as  the  higher  game,  is  here  defcribed  as  the  amufement  of  the 
chiefs,  the  old,  and  the  wife 5  the  knights  play  at  tables,  or  draughts; 
but  the  young  bachelors  are  admitted  to  neither  of  thefe  games,  they 
amufe  themfelves  with  bodily  exercifes — ^(ham  fights. 

Although  fuch  games  were  not  unufually  played  by  day,  they  were 
more  efpecially  the  *amufements  which  employed  the  long  evenings  of 
winter,  and  candles  appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  more  generally  ufed 
than  at  a  former  period.  They  flill  continued  to  be  fixed  on  candleflicks, 
and  not  in  them,  and  fpikes  appear  fome  times  to  have  been  attached  to 
tables  or  other  articles  of  furniture,  to  hold  them.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
pretended  miracles  told  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  a  facriflan,  occupied  in 
committing  the  facred  veflments  to  the  &fety  of  a  cupboard,  fixed  his 
candle  on  a  flick  or  fpike  of  wood  on  one  fide  {candelam,.an  affere 
colldtercdi  corifixit),  and  forgetting  to  take  away  the  candle,  locked  the 
cupboard  door,  and  only  difcovered  his  negligence  when  he  found  the 
whole  cupboard  in  flames.     Another  ecclefiaflic,  reading  in  bed,  fixed  his 

*  Qnidam  de  villula  in  confinio  posita,  artificto5Us  minister,  sub  diumo  tempore 
studicMus  advenit)  cujus  negotiationis  opus  in  pectinibus  conformandis,  tabulati?  et 
scaccariis,  talis,  spinifcris,  et  caeteris  talibus,  de  cornuum  vel  solidiori  ossuum 
materia  procreandis  et  studium  intentionis  efFulsit. — Reg.  Dunelm,  c.  88. 

candle 
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candle  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  fides  (Jpondilm)  of  his  bed.  Another 
individual  bought  two  (inall  candles  {candelas  modicas)  for  an  ololus,  but 
the  value  of  the  coin  thus  named  is  not  very  exaftly  known.  The  candle 
appeals  to  have  been  ufually  placed  at  night  in  or  on  the  chimney,  or 
fire-place,  with  which  the  chamber  was  now  tiimiihed.  In 
Fierabras  (p.  pj),  a  tliief,  havinf;  obtained  admiiTion  in  the 
night  to  the  chamber  of  the  princels  Floripas,  takes  a  candle 
from  the  chimney,  and  lights  it  at  the  fire,  from  which  we 
are  led  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  ufual  to  keep  the  fire  alight 
all  night. 

Ifnilrmnii  a  ufi  viail  i  la  ctmhA, 
Un  liaBJilli  a  friofi,  afu  Pa  alum/t. 

On  another  occafton  (p.  67),  a  fire  is  lit  in  the  chimney  of 

ANaiTnan     Floripas's  chamber,  and  afterwards  a  table  is  kid  there,  and 

dinner  ferved.     Lanterns  were  now  alfo  in  general  ufe.     The 

earliefi  figure  of  a  lantern  that  I  remember  to  have  met  with  in  an 

Englilb  manufcript  is  one  fumilhed  by  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  C.  iv.,  which 


Nt.  73,  Occufaiiaa  tfiii  LaJUi. 

is  reprefented  in  our  cut  (No.  72).  It  differs  but  little  from  the  lame 
article  as  uTed  in  modem  times  j  the  fides  are  probably  of  horn,  with  a 
finaU  door  through  which  to  put  tbe  candle,  and  the  domed  cover  is 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  egrets  of  the  fmoke. 

We 
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We  begin  now  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  domeflic 
occupations  of  the  ladies,  but  we  thall  be  able  to  treat  more  fully  of 
tbefe  in  a  fubfequent  chapter.  Not  the  leaA  uTual  of  thefe  was  weaving, 
an  art  which  appears  to  have  been  pra^ifed  very  extenfively  by  the 
female  portion  of  the  larger  houreholds.  The  manufcript  Plalter  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  fumilhes  us  with  the  veiy  curious  group  of 
female  weavers  given  in  our  cut  No.  75.  It  explains  itfelf,  as  much,  at 
leaft,  as  it  can  ealily  be  explained,  and  I  will  only  obferve  that  the  fcillurs 
here  employed  are  of  the  form  common  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Saxons, 
and  to  the  earUer  Normans ;  they  are  the  Saxon  fcear,  and  this  name, 
as  well  as  the  form,  is  (till  preferved  in  that  of  the  "(hears"  of  the 
modern  clothiers.    Mufic  was  alio  a  favourite  occupation,  and  the  number 


JV*.  74.  A  Nsrmn  Organ, 

of  mu(ical  in(h-uments  appeais  to  be  confiderably  increafed.  Some  of 
thefe  feem  to  have  been  elaborately  con(fa-u£ted.  The  manufcript  laft 
mentioned  iuniKhes  us  with  the  accompanying  figure  of  a  large  organ,  of 
laborious  though  rather  clumfy  workmanlhip. 

In  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  there  was  more  Jhow  of  fur- 
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niture  ander  the  Normaiis  than  under  the  Saxons.  Cupboards  (or 
armoires)  were  more  numerous,  and  were  filled  with  vefleb  of  earthen- 
ware, wood,  or  metal,  as  well  as  with  other  things.  CbefU  and  coffers 
were  adorned  with  elaborate  carving,  and  were  fometimes  inlaid  with 
metal,  and  even  with  enamel.  The  linaller  ones  were  made  of  ivoiy, 
or  bone,  carved  with  hillorical  fubjeds.  Rich  ornamentation  generally 
began  with  eccleliafiics,  and  we  find  by  the  fubjeds  carved  upon  them 
that  the  earlier  ivory  coffers  or  calketa  belonged  to  churchmen.  When 
they  were  made  for  lords  and  ladies,  they  were  ufually  ornamented  with 
fubjeds  from  romance,  or  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.    The 


JVc.  75.  ANcrmamBii. 

beds,  alfo,  were  more  ornamental,  and  affumed  novel  forma.  Our  cut 
No.  75,  taken  from  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  C.  iv.,  differs  Ultle  from  fome 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  figures  of  beds.  But  the  teller  bed,  or  bed  with  a 
roof  at  the  head,  and  hangings,  was  now  introduced.  In  Reginald  of 
Durham,  we  are  told  of  a  ^criftan  who  was  accuftomed  to  fit  in  his  bed 
and  read  at  night.  One  night,  having  fixed  his  candle  upon  one  of  the 
fides  of  the  bed  IJupra  fpondiHa  Uduli  fuprema),  he  fell  acddentally 
afleep.  The  fire  communicated  itielf  from  the  candle  to  the  bed,  which, 
being  filled  with  ftraw,  was  foon  enveloped  in  fiame,  and  this  communi- 
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cated  itfelf  with  no  ]e(s  rapidity  to  the  combination  of  arches  and  planks 
of  which  the  frame  of  the  bed  was  compofed  {ligna  materies  archarum  ei 
qfferum  copiofa).  Above  the  bed  was  a  wooden  frame  {qucedam  iahularia 
Jhratura),  on  which  he  was  accudomed  to  pile  the  curtains,  dorfals,  and 
other  (imilar  furniture  of  the  church.  Neckam,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  defcribes  the  chamber  as  having  its  walls  covered  with  a 
curtain,  or  tapeftiy.  Befides  the  bed,  he  fays,  there  fhould  be  a  chair, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  a  bench.  On  the  bed  was  placed  a  quilt 
(culcUra)  of  feathers  (plumalis),  to  which  is  joined  a  pillow  3  and  this  is 
covered  with  a  pointed  (punSiata)  or  driped  (Jlragulata)  quilt,  and  a 
cufhion  is  placed  upon  this,  on  which  to  lay  the  head.  Then  came 
fheets  {lintheamina,  linceuls),  made  fbmetimes  of  rich  iilks,  but  more 
commonly  of  linen,  and  theie  were  covered  with  a  coverlet  made  of 
green  fay,  or  of  cloth  made  of  the  hair  of  the  badger,  cat,  beaver,  or 
iable.  On  one  fide  of  the  chamber  was  a  pcrche,  or  pole,  proje6ting  from 
the  wall,  for  the  falcons,  and  in  another  place  a  iimilar  perch  for  hanging 
articles  of  drels.  It  was  not  unufual  to  have  only  one  chamber  in  the 
houie,  in  which  there  were,  or  could  be  made,  feveral  beds,  fo  that  all 
the  company,  even  if  of  different  fexes,  flept  in  the  fame  room.  Servants 
and  perfons  of  lower  degree  might  fleep  unceremoniouily  in  the  hall. 
In  the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux  (p.  270),  Huon,  his  wife,  and  his 
brother,  when  lodged  in  a  great  abbey,  fleep  in  three  different  beds  in 
the  fame  room,  no  doubt  in  the  guefl-houfe.  Among  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, the  chamber  feems  to  have  frequently,  if  not  generally,  occupied 
an  upper  floor,  fo  that  it  was  approached  by  flairs. 

The  out-of-doors  amufements  of  this  period  appear  in  general  to  have 
been  rude  and  boiflerous.  The  girls  and  women  feem  to  have  been 
paflionately  fond  of  the  dance,  which  was  their  common  amufement  at 
all  public  feftivals.  The  young  men  applied  themfelves  to  gymnaflic 
exercifes,  fuch  as  wreflling,  and  ranning,  and  boxing ;  and  they  had  bull- 
baitings,  and  fometimes  bear-baitings.  On  Roman  iites,  the  ancient 
amphitheatres  feem  ftiU  to  have  been  ufed  for  fuch  exhibitions ;  and  the 
Roman  amphitheatre  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordihire,  was  known  by  the  title 
of  "The  Bull-ring"  down  to  a  very  late  period.    The  higher  ranks 
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among  the  Normans  were  extraordinarily  addided  to  the  chace,  to  fecure 
which  they  adopted  fevere  meafures  for  preferving  the  woods  and  the 
beafis  which  inhabited  them.  Every  reader  of  Englilh  hiftoiy  knows  the 
llory  of  the  New  Foreft,  and  of  the  fate  which  there  befell  the  g^reat 
patron  of  hunting — ^William  Ruflis.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  fumming 
up  the  charafter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  tells  us  that  he  ^'made  large 
forefts  for  the  deer,  and  enaded  laws  therewith,  fb  that  whoever  killed  a 
hart  or  a  hind,  fhould  be  blinded.  As  he  forbade  killing  the  deer,  ib  alio 
the  boars ;  and  he  loved  the  tall  flags  as  if  he  were  their  father.  He 
alfo  appointed  concerning  the  hares,  that  they  fhould  go  free."  The 
paHion  of  the  ariflocracy  for  hunting  was  a  bane  to  the  rural  population 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  did  they  ride  over  the  cultivated 
lands,  and  defbroy  the  crops,  but  wherever  they  came  they  lived  at  free 
quarter  on  the  unfortunate  population,  ill-treating  the  men,  and  even 
outraging  the  females,  at  will.  John  of  Salifbury  complains  bitterly  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  the  country-people  were  treated,  if  they  happened 
to  be  fhort  of  provifions  when  the  hunters  came  to  their  houfes.  "  If 
one  of  thefe  hunters  come  acrofs  your  land,"  he  fays,  *'  immediately  and 
humbly  lay  before  him  everything  you  have  in  your  houfe,  and  go  and 
buy  of  your  neighbours  whatever  you  are  deficient  of,  or  you  may  be 
plundered  and  thrown  into  prifon  for  your  difrefped  to  your  betters.** 
The  weapons  generally  ufed  in  hunting  the  flag  were  bows  and  arrows. 
It  was  a  barbed  arrow  which  pierced  the  breafl  of  the  fecond  William, 
when  he  was  hunting  the  flag  in  the  wilds  of  the  New  Forefl.  Our 
cut  (No.  76),  from  the  Trinity  College  Pfalter,  reprefents  a  horfeman 
hunting  the  flag.  The  noble  animal  is  clofely  followed  by  a  brace  of 
hounds,  and  jufl  as  he  is  turning  up  a  hill,  the  huntfman  aims  an  arrow 
at  him.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  few  authorities  in  which  it  is 
alluded  to,  the  Saxon  peafantry  were  not  unpra^ifed  hands  at  the  bow. 
We  find  them  enjoying  the  charader  of  good  archers  very  fbon  after 
the  Norman  conquefl,  under  circumflances  which  feem  to  preclude  the 
notion  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  this  arm  from  the  invaders. 
In  the  miracles  of  St.  Bega,  printed  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Tomlinfon,  in  1842, 
there  is  a  floiy  which  fhows  the  fkill  of  the  young  men  of  Cumberland  in 

archery 
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archery  very  foon  after  the  entrance  of  the  Normans ;  and  the  original 
writer,  who  lived  perhaps  not  much  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  afTures  us  that  the  Hibernian  Scots,  and  the  men  of  Galloway, 
who  were  the  ufual  enemies  of  the  men  of  Cumberland,  "  feared  thefe 
fort  of  arms  more  than  any  others,  and  called  an  arrow,  proverbially,  a 
flying  devil.'*  We  learn  from  this  and  other  accounts,  that  the  arrows  of 
this  period  were  barbed  and  fledged,  or  furnifhed  with  feathers.  It  may 
be  obferved,  in  fupport  of  the  affertion  that  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows 


No.  76.  A  Stag'hunt, 

was  derived  from  the  Saxons,  that  the  names  bow  (logo)  and  arrfyuu 
{or ewe),  by  which  they  have  always  been  known,  are  taken  dire6dy  from 
their  language ;  whereas,  if  the  pra6t]ce  of  archery  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Normans,  it  is  probable  we  fhould  have  called  them  arcs  and 
fletches. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  Normans,  we  begin  to  find  more  frequent 
allufions  to  the  convivial  meetings  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  in 
ordinary  inns  or  private  houfes.  Thus,  we  have  a  ftory  in  Reginald  of 
Durham,  of  a  party  of  the  parifhioners  of  Kellow,  who  went  to  a  drinking 
party  at  the  prie(l*s,  and  pafTed  in  this  manner  a  great  portion  of  the 
night.*  This  occurred  in  the  time  of  bifhop  Geoffrey  Rufus,  between 
1 133  and  1 140.  A  youth  and  his  monadic  teacher  are  reprefented  on 
another  occafion  as  going  to  a  tavern,  and  pafling  the  whole  of  the  night 

*  Qu^ldain  Waltems  ....  qui  ad  domum  sacerdotis  villulse  praedictx  cum 
hos>pitibus  potaturus  accessit.  Cum  igitur  noctis  spacium  effluxi9set»  &c. — Reg. 
Dunelm,  c.  17. 
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in  drinking,  till  one  of  them  becomes  inebriated,  and  cannot  be  prevailed 
on  to  return  home.  Another  of  Reginald*s  flories  defcribes  a  party  in  a 
private  houfe,  fitting  and  drinking  round  the  fire.  We  are  obliged  thus 
to  colled  together  flight  and  often  trivial  allufions  to  the  manners  of  a 
period  during  which  we  have  fo  few  detailed  defcriptions.  Hofpitality 
was  at  this  time  exercifed  among  all  claffes  freely  and  liberally  3  the 
mifeiy  of  the  age  made  people  meet  together  with  more  klndlinefs. 
The  monafleries  had  their  open  guefl-houies,  and  the  unknown  traveller 
was  feldom  refufed  a  place  at  the  table  of  the  yeoman.  In  towns,  moft 
of  the  burgefles  or  citizens  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  flrangers  as 
private  lodgers,  in  addition  to  the  accommodation  afforded  in  the  regular 
hojpitia  or  taverns.  Travelling,  indeed,  was  more  ufual  under  the 
Normans  than  it  had  been  under  the  Saxons,  for  it  was  facilitated  by  the 
more  extenfive  ufe  of  horfes.  But  this  ^Ifb  brought  ferious  evils  upon 
the  comitry  5  for  troops  of  foUowers  and  rude  retainers  who  attended  on 
the  proud  and  tyrannical  ariflocracy,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  their 
lodgings  at  will  and  difcretion,  and  living  upon  the  unfortunate  houfe- 
holders  without  pay.  It  had  been,  even  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
a  matter  of  pride  and  oflentation  among  men  of  rank — e^cially  the 
king's  officers — to  travel  about  accompanied  with  a  great  multitude  of 
followers,*  and  this  prance  certainly  did  not  diminifh  under  the  Nor- 
mans. But,  whether  in  great  numbers  or  in  fmall,  the  travellers  of  the 
twelfth  century  fought  the  means  of  amufing  themfelves  during  their 
journey,  and  thefe  amufements  refembled  fome  of  thofe  which  were 
employed  at  the  dinner-table — they  told  flories,  or  repeated  epifodes 
from  romances,  or  fung,  and  they  fometimes  had  minfh^ls  to  accompany 
them.  In  the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  Huon,  on  his  journey  from 
his  native  city  to  Paris,  afks  his  brother  Gerard  to  fing,  to  enliven  them  on 
the  road, — 

Cante,  tiau/rere,  four  mos  cors  «jtf/r.— Huon  de  Bordeaax.  p.  18. 


♦  Lantfridus,  in  his  collection  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Swithun,  MS.  Reg.  15, 
C.  vii.,  fol.  41,  V*.,  tells  us  how — '^quidam  constul  regis  in  caducis  prsepotcns 
rebus  cum  ingenti  comitatu,  sicut  mos  est  Anglo-Saxonum,  properater  eqnitabat 
ad  qaendam  vicum  in  quo  grandis  apparatus  ad  nece^sarios  convivandi  usus  crat 
illi  opipare  constructus,**  &c. 

But 
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But  Gerard  declines,  becaufe  a  dilagreeable  dream  of  the  preceding  night 
has  made  his  heart  forrowful.  When  we  turn  from  romance  to  fober 
hiftory,  we  leara  from  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  how  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
journeying  from  England  to  hia  great  poffeflions  in  Cardiganfliire,  was 
preceded  by  a  minflrel  and  a  fmging-man,  who  played  and  £ang  alter- 
nately, and  how  the  noife  ihey  made  gave  notice  of  his  approach  to  the 
Welihmen  who  lay  in  ambulh  lo  kill  him. 

A  group  of  Nonnan  travellers  is  here  given  from  the  Cottonii.n  MS. 
Nero,  C.  iv.  It  is  intended  to  reprefent  Joleph  and  the  Vii^n  Mary 
travelling  inio  Egypt.    Tht  Virgin  on  Ihe  als,  or  mule,  is  another  example 


JVe.  77.  Ntrmm  TrttvtUtri. 

of  the  continued  pra3ice  among  ladies  of  riding  Tideways.  Mules  appear 
to  have  been  the  animals  on  which  ladies  ufually  rode  at  this  period. 
In  the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux  (p.  60),  when  Huon,  immediately 
after  his  marriage,  proceeds  on  his  journey  homeward,  he  mounts  his 
young  duchefs  on  a  mule;  lb  alfo,  in  the  romance  of  Gaufrey  (p.  61),  tbe 
princels  Flordefpine  is  mounted  on  "  a  rich  mule,"  the  trappings  of  which 
are  rather  minutely  defcribed.  "  The  laddie  was  of  ivory,  infet  with 
gold;  on  the  bridle  there  was  a  gem  of  fuch  power  that  it  gave  light  in 
the  darknefs  of  night,  and  whoever  bore  it  was  preferved  from  all  dileafe ; 

the 
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the  laddle-cloth  (famiue)  was  wonderfullj'  made ;  (he  had  thirty  little 

belb  behind  the  cutTU,  which,  when  the  mule  ambled,  made  fo  great  a 

melody  that  harp  or  viol  were  worth  nothing  in  comparifon."     The 

Anglo-Nonoan  hiAorian,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  has  preferved  a  legend  of  a 

vilion  of  purgatory,  in  which  the  priell  who  is 

fuppofed  to  have  feen  it  defcribea,  among  other 

fufferingperibns,"  a  crowd  of  women  who  feemed 

to  him  to  be  innumerable.    They  were  mounted 

on    horfeback,   riding  in  female   falhion,  with 

women's  faddles In  thb  company  the 

priell  recognifed  feveral  noble  ladies,  and  beheld 
the  palfreys  and  mules,  with  the  women's  littera, 
of  others  who  were  ftill  alive."  The  Trinity 
College  Plalter  fumifhes  us  with  the  two  figures 
of  cars  given  in  our  cut  No.  j8 ;  but  they  are  fo 
fanciful  in  fhape,  that  we  can  hardly  help  con- 
cluding they  muft  have  been  mere  rude  and  grotefque  attempts  at 
imitating  claflical  forms. 

The  manufcript  laft  mentioned  affords  us  two  other  curious  illuflrations 
of  the  manners  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century.     The  firft  of 
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thefe  (No.  79)  reprefents  two  men  in  the  flocks,  one  held  by  one  leg  only, 
the  other  by  both.  The  men  to  the  left  are  hooting  and  infulting  them. 
The  fecond,  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  80,  is  the  interior  of  a  Norman 
fchool.  We  give  only  a  portion  of  the  original,  where  the  bench,  on 
which  the  Icholars  are  feated,  forms  a  complete  circle.     The  two  writers, 

the 
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the  teacher,  who  leeim  to  be  lefturing  v'wa  voce,  and  hb  feat  and  defk, 
are  all  worthy  of  notice.  We  have  very  little  information  on  the  forms 
and  methods  of  teaching  in  fcbooU  at  thb  period,  but  fchools  feem  to 
have  been  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  more  than 
one  allufion  to  them  in  the  naive  ftories  of  Reginald  of  Durham.  From 
one  of  thefe  we  learn  that  a  Ichool,  according  to  a  cuAom  "  now  common 
enough,"  was  kept  in  the  church  of  Norham,  on  the  Tweed,  the  parifli 
prieft  being  the  teacher.     One  of  the  boys,  named  Aldene,  had  incurred 
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the  danger  of  correCdon,  to  efcape  which  he  took  the  key  of  the  church 
door,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  cuftody,  and  threw  it  into  a  deep 
pool  in  the  river  Tweed,  then  called  Padduwel,  and  now  Pedwel  or 
Peddle,  a  place  weU  known  as  a  fiOiing  Ration.  He  hoped  by  this  means 
to  elcape  further  fcholatlic  difcipllne,  from  the  circumflance  that  the 
fcholars  would  be  ftiut  out  by  the  impoflibility  of  opening  the  church 
door.  Accordingly,  when  the  time  of  vefpera  came,  and  the  prieft 
arrived,  the  key  of  the  door  was  milBng,  and  the  boy  declared  that  he 

did 
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did  not  know  where  it  was.  The  lock  was  too  fbx)ng  and  ponderous  to 
be  broken  or  forced,  and,  after  a  vain  effort  to  open  the  door,  the 
evening  was  allowed  to  pals  without  divine  fervice.  The  flory  goes  on 
to  fay,  that  in  the  night  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  the  priefl,  and  inquired 
wherefore  he  had  negle6ted  his  fervice.  On  hearing  the  explanation,  the 
faint  ordered  him  to  go  next  morning  to  the  fifliing  flation  at  Padduwel, 
and  buy  the  firil  net  of  fifh  that  was  drawn  out  of  the  river.  The  priefl 
obeyed,  and  in  the  net  was  a  falmon  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  in  the 
throat  of  which  was  found  the  lofl  key  of  Norham  church. 

Among  the  ariflocracy  of  the  land,  the  education  of  the  boy  took 
what  was  confidered  at  that  time  a  very  pradtical  turn — he  was  infhtided 
in  behaviour,  in  manly  exercifes  and  the  ufe  of  arms,  in  carving  at  table — 
then  looked  upon  as  a  mofl  important  accomplifhment  among  gentlemen 
— and  in  fbme  other  branches  of  learning  which  we  fhould  hardly  appre- 
ciate at  prefentj  but  fchool  learning  was  no  mediaeval  gentleman*s 
accomplifhment,  and  was,  in  that  light,  quite  an  exception,  unlefs  perhaps 
to  a  certain  degree  among  the  ladies.  In  the  hifiorical  romances  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  prince  or  a  baron  is  fometimes  able  to  read,  but  it  is  the 
refult  of  accidental  circumflances.  Thus,  in  the  romance  of  the  '^Mort 
de  Garin,"  when  the  emprefs  of  the  Franks  writes  fecret  news  from 
Paris  to  duke  Garin,  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Loherains,  it  is 
remarked,  as  an  unufual  circumflance,  that  the  latter  was  able  to  read, 
and  that  he  could  thus  communicate  the  fecret  information  of  the  emprefs 
to  his  friends  without  the  affiflance  of  a  fcholar  or  fecretary,  which  was  a 
great  advantage,  as  it  prevented  one  fource  of  danger  of  the  betrayal  of 
the  correfpondence.  *^  Garin  the  Loherain,"  fays  the  narrator,  "  was 
acquainted  with  letters,  for  in  his  infancy  he  was  put  to  fchool  until  he 
had  learned  both  Roman  (French)  and  Latin.** 

De  Utrafit  Ji  Loherent  Garim  f 

Car  tnp€nf€Mcefu  a  eJcoU  misy 

Tant  que  Hfit  et  Roman  et  Latin. — Mort  de  Gaiin,  p.  lOS. 

Education  of  this  kind  was  befbowed  more  generally  on  the  bourgeoifie 
— on  the  middle  and  even  the  lower  claflesj    and  to  thefe  fchool- 
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education  was  much  more  generally  acceflible  than  we  are  accuftomed  to 
imagine.  From  Anglo-Saxon  times^  indeed^  every  parifh  church  had 
been  a  public  fchool.  The  Ecclefiadical  Inflitutes  (p.  47  j,  in  the  folio 
edition  of  the  Laws^  by  Thorpe)  dire6b  that  "  Maff-priefts  ought  always 
to  have  at  their  houfes  a  fchool  of  difciples  5  and  if  any  one  deiire  to 
commit  his  little  ones  {lytlingas)  to  them  for  infhudion,  they  ought  very 
gladly  to  receive  them^  and  kindly  teach  them."  It  is  added  that  "  they 
ought  not,  however,  for  that  inftru6tion,  to  deiire  anything  from  their 
relatives,  except  what  they  ftiall  be  willing  to  do  for  them  of  their  own 
accord.*'  In  the  Ecclefiaflical  Canons,  publiihed  under  king  Edgar, 
there  is  an  ena^ment  which  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  clergy 
performed  their  fcholaHic  duties  with  fome  zeal,  and  that  priefb  were 
in  the  habit  of  feducing  their  fcholars  from  each  other,  for  this  ena^- 
ment  (p.  396)  enjoins  "  that  no  prieft  receive  another's  fcholar  without 
leave  of  him  whom  he  previoufly  followed."  This  fyflem  of  teaching  was 
kept  up  during  at  lead  feveral  generations  afler  the  Norman  conquefl. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EARLY   ENGLISH    HOUSES. — THEIR    GENERAL    FORM    AND    DISTRIBUTION. 

AFTER  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  begin  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  domeflic  manners  of  our  forefathers,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  change  was 
very  gradual,  and  in  many  refpe6ts  they  remained  nearly  the  fame.  In 
the  middle  clafies,  efpecially  in  the  towns,  there  had  been  a  gradual 
fiiiion  of  Norman  and  Saxon  manners,  while  the  Norman  fafhions  and 
the  Norman  language  prevailed  in  the  higher  clades,  and  the  manners  of 
the  lower  claiies  remained,  probably,  nearly  the  fame  as  before  the 
Conqueft. 

We  now  obtain  a  more  perfed  notion  of  the  houfes  of  all  clades,  not 
only  fit>m  more  frequent  and  exad  defcriptions,  but  from  exifling  remauis. 
The  principal  part  of  the  building  was  ftill  the  ball,  or,  according  to  the 
Norman  word,  the  salle,  but  its  old  Saxon  chara6ter  feems  to  have  been 
(b  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  the  firll  or  Saxon  name  prevailed  over 
the  other.  The  name  now  ufiially  given  to  the  whole  dwelling-houfe 
was  the  Norman  word  manoir  or  manor,  and  we  find  this  applied  popu- 
larly to  the  houfes  of  all  clafles,  excepting  only  the  cottages  of  labouring 
people.  In  houfes  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  hall,  Aanding  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  open  to  the  roof,  flill  formed  the  principal  feature  of 
the  building.  The  chamber  generally  adjoined  to  it  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  other  was  ufually  a  liable  (croiche).  The  whole  building  flood  within 
a  fmall  enclofure,  confiding  of  a  yard  or  court  in  front,  called  in  Norman 
aire  (area),  and  a  garden,  which  was  furrounded  ufually  with  a  hedge 
and  ditch.  In  front,  the  houfe  had  ufually  one  door,  which  was  the 
main  entrance  into  the  hall.     From  this  latter  apartment  there  was  a 
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door  into  the  chamber  at  one  end^  and  one  into  the  croiche  or  flable  at 
the  other  end,  and  a  back  door  into  the  garden.  The  chamber  had  alio 
frequently  a  door  which  opened  alfo  into  the  garden;  the  flable,  as  a 
matter  of  courfe,  would  have  a  large  door  or  outlet  into  the  yard.  The 
chief  windows  were  thofe  of  the  hall.  Thele,  in  common  houfes,  appear 
to  have  been  merely  openings,  which  might  be  clofed  with  wooden 
fhutters ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  building  they  were  nothing  but  holes 
(pertuis)  3  there  appears  to  have  been  ufually  one  of  thefe  holes  in  the 
partition  waU  between  the  chamber  and  the  hall,  and  another  between 
the  hall  and  the  flable.  There  was  alfo  an  outer  window,  or  pertuis,  to 
the  chamber. 

In  the  popular  French  and  Anglo-Norman  fabliaux,  or  tales  in  verfe, 
which  belong  mofUy  to  the  thirteenth  century,  we  meet  with  many 
incidents  illuflrating  this  diffaribution  of  tlie  apartments  of  tlie  houfe,  which 
no  doubt  continued  effentially  the  fame  during  that  and  the  following 
century.  Thus  in  a  fabliau  publifhed  by  M.  Jubinal,  an  old  woman  of 
mean  condition  in  life,  dame  Auber^e,  is  defcribed  as  vifiting  a  burgher's 
wife,  who,  with  chara6leriflic  vanity,  takes  her  into  the  chamber  adjoining 
{en  une  chamhre  ilueques  pris),  to  fhow  her  her  handfome  bed.  When 
the  lady  afterwards  takes  refuge  with  dame  Auber^e,  fhe  alfo  fhows  her 
out  of  the  hall  into  a  chamber  dofe  adjoining  (en  une  chambre  iluec  de 
jqfte).  In  a  fabliau  entitled  Du  prejire  crucyU,  publifhed  by  M^on,  a 
man  returning  home  at  night,  fees  what  is  going  on  in  the  hall  through 
a  pertuis,  or  hole  made  through  the  wall  for  a  window,  before  he  opens 
the  door  {par  un  pertuis  les  a  veuz).  In  another  fabliau  publilhed  in  the 
larger  coUe^on  of  Barbazan,  a  lady  in  her  chamber  fees  what  is  pafling 
in  the  hall  par  un  pertuis.  In  the  fabliau  of  Le  povre  clerc  (or  fcholar), 
the  derc,  having  aiked  for  a  night's  lodging  at  the  houfe  of  a  miller 
during  the  miller's  abfence,  is  driven  away  by  the  wife,  who  expe6b  a 
vifit  firom  her  lover  the  priefl,  and  is  unwilling  to  have  an  intruder. 
The  clerc,  as  he  is  going  away,  meets  the  miller,  who,  angry  at  the 
inhofpitable  condud  of  his  dame,  takes  him  back  to  the  houfe.  The 
priefl  in  the  meantime  had  arrived,  and  is  fitting  in  the  hall  with  the 
good  wife,  who,  hearing  a  knock  at  the  door,  makes  her  lover  hide  him- 
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felf  in  the  fbble  (croicke).  From  the  ilable  the  prieft  watches  the 
company  in  the  hall  through  a  window  (fenejire),  which  is  evidently 
only  another  name  for  the  pertuis.  In  one  fabliau  the  gallant  comes 
through  the  court  or  garden^  and  is  let  into  the  hall  by  the  back  door ; 
in  another  a  woman  is  introduced  into  the  chamber  by  a  back  door^  or^ 
as  it  is  called  in  the  text^  a  falfe  door  (par  unfax  huis),  while  the  hall  is 
occupied  by  company. 

The  arrangements  of  an  ordinary  houfe  in  the  country  are  illuflrated 
in  the  fabliau  De  Barat  et  de  Hairnet,  printed  in  the  colle6Uon  of  Bar- 
bazan.  Two  thieves  undertake  to  rob  a  third  of  **  a  bacon,**  which  he 
(Travers)  had  hung  on  the  beam  or  rafter  of  his  houfe,  or  hall : — 

Trovers  ravoit  a  une  hart 
Au  trcf  deja  meson  pendu. 

The  thieves  make  a  hole  in  the  wall,  by  which  one  enters  without 
waking  Travers  or  his  wife,  although  they  were  fleeping  with  the  door 
of  their  chamber  open.  The  bacon  is  thus  (lolen  and  carried  away. 
Travers,  roufed  by  the  noife  of  their  departure,  rifes  from  his  bed,  follows 
the  thieves,  and  ultimately  recaptures  his  bacon.  He  relblves  now  to 
cook  the  bacon,  and  eat  fome  of  it,  and  for  this  purpofe  a  fire  is  made, 
and  a  cauldron  full  of  water  hung  over  it.  This  appears  to  be  performed 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The  thieves  return,  and,  approaching  the 
door,  one  of  them  looked  through  the  pertuis,  and  faw  the  bacon 
boiling : — 

Bar  as  mljifon  ocil  au  pertuis, 
Et  voit  que  la  chaudlere  bout. 

The  thieves  then  climb  the  roof,  uncover  a  fmall  fpace  at  the  top  iilently, 
and  attempt  to  draw  up  the  bacon  with  a  hook. 

From  the  unfkilfiilneis  of  the  mediaeval  artifis  in  reprefeuting  details 
where  any  knowledge  of  perQ)e6tive  was  required,  we  have  not  fo  much 
information  as  might  be  expe^ed  from  the  illuminated  manufcripts 
relating  to  the  arrangements  of  houfes.  But  a  fine  illuminated  copy  of 
the  romances  of  the  San  Graal  and  the  Round  Table,  executed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  now  preferved  in  the  Britifh 
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Mufeum  (MS.  Addit.  Nos.  10,392 — 10,294),  fumilhes  lu  with  one  or 
two  rather  intereffing  illufirations  of  this  fubjeft.  The  romances  them- 
Telves  were  compofed  in  Anglo-Nonnan,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.    The  (irft  cut  which  we  Ihall  MeSt  from  this  manulcnpt  b  a 


M.  Si.  J^  AilfNema*  Btuft 

complete  view  of  a  houfe ;  it  belongs  to  a  chapter  entitled  Er^fi  que 
Lancelot  ront  les  fers  d'une  fenejhe,  el  fi  enire  dedens  pour  g^r  avoec  la 
royne.  The  queen  has  informed  Lancelot  that  the  head  of  her  bed  lies 
near  the  window  of  her  chamber,  and  that  he  may  come  by  night  to  the 
window,  which  is  defended  by  an  iron  grating,  to  talk  with  her,  and  (he 
tells  him  that  the  wall  of  the  adjacent  hall  is  in  one  part  weak  and 
dilapidated  enough  to  allow  of  his  obtaining  an  entrance  through  it ;  but 
Lancelot  prefers  breaking  open  the  grating  in  order  to  enter  diredly  into 
the  chamber,  to  pafling  through  the  hall.  The  grating  of  the  chamber 
window  appean  to  have  been  common  in  the  houfes  of  the  rich  and 
noble;  in  the  records  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  grating  of  the 
chamber  windows  of  the  queen  is  often  mentioned.  The  window  behind 
Lancelot  in  our  cut  is  that  of  the  hall,  and  is  diffinguilhed  by  architeOural 
ornamentation.  The  ornamental  hinges  of  the  door,  with  the  lock  and 
the  knocker,  are  alfo  curious.     Our  next  cut  (No.  8a),  taken  from  this  iame 
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manulcript,  reprefents  part  of  the  boufe  of  a  knight,  whole  wife  has  an 
intrigue  with  one  of  the  heroes  of  thefe  romancea,  king  Claudas.  The 
knight  lay  in  wait  to  take  the  king,  as  be  was 
in  the  lady's  chamber  at  night,  but  the  king, 
being  made  aware  of  his  danger,  efcaped  by 
the  chamber- window,  while  the  knight  ex- 
peded  to  catch  him  by  entering  at  the  hall 
door.  The  juKtapofition  of  hall  and  chamber 
is  here  fltown  very  plainly.  In  another  chapter 
of  the  lame  romances,  the  king  takes  Lancelot 
into  a  chamber  to  talk  with  him  apart,  while 
..  „     ^.   ..  „     .^,    .        bis  knights  wait  for  them  in  the  halli  this 

A'o.  81.   Thi  Hall  imd  Ciamhtr.  °  ' 

b  pi£torially  reprelenled  in  an  illumination 
copied  in  tbe  accompanymg  cut  (No.  83),  which  Oiows  exaftly  the  rela- 
tive pofition  of  the  hall  and  chamber.  The  door  here  is  probably 
intended  for  that  which  led  from  the  hall  into  the  chamber. 


Tfs.  83.   Til  Kmitn  !n  viahmg. 

We  fee  from  continual  alluliom  that  an  ordinaiy  houfe,  even  among 
men  of  wealth,  had  ufually  only  one  chamber,  which  ferved  as  his 
fleeping-room,  and  as  the  fpecial  apartment  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
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houlehold — the  lad^  and  her  maids,  while  the  hall  was  employed  indis- 
crimioatel/  for  cooking,  eating  and  drinking,  receiving  vifiton,  and  a 
variety  of  other  puipofes,  and  at  night  it  was  ufed  as  a  common  fleeping- 
room.     Thefe  arrangements,  and  the  conflrudion  of  the  houfe,  varied 
according  to  the  circumfiances  of  the  locality  and  the  rank  of  the 
occupiera.     Among  the  rich,  a  liable  did  not  form  part  of  the  houfe,  but 
its  fite  was  often  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  which  was  almoft  always 
placed  clofc  to  the  hall.     Among  the  higher  clafles  other  chambers  were 
built,  adjacent  to  the  chief  chamber,  or  to  the  haU,  though  in  larger 
manfions  they  Ibmetimes  occupied  a  tower  or  feparate  building  adjacent. 
The  fonn,  however,  which  the  manor-houfe 
generally  took  was  a  limple  oblong  Iquare. 
A  leal  of  the   thirteenth   century,   attached 
to  a  deed  by  which,  in  June,  1273,  William 
Moraunt  grants  to  Peter   Picard  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  parilh  of  Otteford  tn  Kent,  fur- 
nithes  us  with  a  reprefentation  of  William 
MorauDt's  manor-houfe.     It  is  a  (imple  fquare 
building,  with  a  high-pitched  roof,  as  appeara 
always  to  have  been  the   cale   in   the  early 
Englilh  houfes,   and  a  chimney.     The   hall 
door,  it  wiQ  be  obferved,  opens  outwardly,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  the  preceding  cuts,  which  was  the 
of  opening  of  the  outer  door  of  the  houfe ;  it  may  be  added  that  it  was 
the  cuflom  to  leave  the  hall  door  or  huU  (ojiium)  always  open  by  day,  as 
a  lign  of  hofpitality.     It  will  alfo  be  obferved  that  there  is  a  curious 
coincidence  in  the  form  of  chimney  with  the  cuts  from  the  illuminated 
manufcript.      We    mufl   not  overlook    another  circumflance    in    thefe 
delineations, — the  portion  of  the  chimney,  which  is  ufually  over  the 
chamber,  and  not  over  the  hall.     Fireplaces  in  the  wall  and  chimneys 
were  firft  introduced  in  the  chamber. 

As  the  grouping  together  of  feveral  apartments  on  the  ground-floor 
rendered  the  whole  building  le&  compad  and  lefs  defenfible,  the  pradice 
fbon  rofe,  efpecially  in  the  better  manoirs,  of  making  apartments  above. 
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This  upper  apartment  was  called  a  foler  {Jolarium,  a  word  fuppofed  to 
be  derived  firom  fol,  the  fun,  as  being,  by  its  portion,  nearer  to  that 
luminary,  or  as  receiving  more  light  from  it).  It  was  at  firH,  and  in  the 
lefler  maniions,  but  a  fmall  apartment  raifed  above  the  chamber,  and 
approached  by  a  flight  of  ileps  outiide,  though  (but  more  rarely)  the 
flaircafe  was  fbmetimes  internal.  In  our  firil  cut  from  the  Mufeum  manu- 
fcript  (No.  8i),  there  is  a  foler  over  the  chamber,  to  which  the  approach 
appears  to  be  from  the  infide.  In  the  early  metrical  tales  the  foler,  and 
its  extenorjiatrcafe,  are  often  alluded  to.  Thus,  in  the  fabliau  U^ourmi, 
in  Barbazan,  a  burgher  and  his  wife  deceive  three  monks  of  a  neigh- 
bouring abbey  who  make  love  to  the  lady;  ihe  conceals  her  hulband 
in  the  foler  above,  to  which  he  afcends  by  a  flight  of  fleps : — 

Tefiest^  vous  monterez  la  Jus 
En  cel/olier  tout  coiement. 

The  monk,  before  he  enters  the  houle,  pafles  through  the  court  {cortU), 
in  which  there  is  a  flieepcot  (hercil),  or  perhaps  a  flable.  The  hufband 
from  the  (bier  above  looks  through  a  lattice  or  grate  and  fees  all  that 
pafles  in  the  hall — 

Par  la  treillie  U  porlingne. 

The  flairs  feem,  therefore,  to  have  been  outflde  the  hall,  with  a  latticed 
window  looking  into  it  from  the  top.  The  monk  appears  to  have 
entered  the  hall  by  tlie  back  door,  and  the  chamber  is  adjacent  to  the 
hall  (as  in  houies  which  had  no  foler),  on  the  flde  oppoflte  to  that  on 
which  were  tlie  flairs.  When  another  monk  comes,  the  hufband  hides 
himfelf  under  the  flairs  (foux  le  degrS),  The  bodies  of  the  monks  (who 
are  killed  by  the  hufl^and)  are  carried  out  parmi  unejhuffe  pojieme  which 
leads  into  the  fields  {aus  chans).  In  the  fabliau  of  La  Sainereffe,  a 
woman  who  performs  the  operation  of  bleeding  comes  to  the  houfe  of  a 
burgher,  and  finds  the  man  and  his  wife  feated  on  a  bench  in  the  yard 
before  the  hall — 

En  mi  raire  Jeja  mefcn. 

The  lady  fays  flie  wants  bleeding,  and  takes  her  upflairs  into  the  foler : — 


Montez  la/us  en  cel/olier^ 
II  nCejiuct  de  voftre  mefticr. 


They 
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Tbey  enter^  and  clofe  the  door.  The  apartment  on  the  fbler^  although 
there  was  a  bed  in  it^  is  not  caUed  a  chamber^  but  a  room  or  ialoon 
(perrin)  : — 

Sfe  dejcendent  del  perrin^ 
Contreval  Us  degre%  enjin 
yindrent  errant  en  la  maifin. 

The  expreffion  that  they  came  down  the  flairs,  and  into  the  houfe,  (hows 
that  the  ilaircafe  was  outiide. 

In  another  fabliau,  De  la  borgoife  (TOrliens,  a  burgher  comes  to  his 
wife  in  the  diiguiie  of  her  gallant,  and  the  lady,  difcovering  the  fraud, 
locks  him  up  in  the  fbler,  pretending  he  is  to  wait  there  till  the  houie- 
hold  is  in  bed — 

ye  vous  metrai  priveement 
En  unfoUer  dontj^ai  la  clef. 

She  then  goes  to  meet  her  ami,  and  they  come  from  the  garden  (vergier) 
dired  into  the  chamber  without  entering  the  hall.  Here  fhe  tells  him 
to  wait  while  fhe  goes  in  there  (Id  dedans),  to  give  her  people  their 
fupper,  and  fhe  leaves  him  while  fhe  goes  into  the  hall.  The  lady  after- 
wards fends  her  fervants  to  beat  her  hufband,  pretending  him  to  be  an 
importunate  fuitor  whom  fhe  wifhes  to  punifh!  "he  waits  for  me  up 
there  in  that  room  :" — 

L^fui  nTa^ent  en  ce  perln^ 


Nefouffre%  pas  que  il  en  ijfe, 
Ain%  PacuetlRer  al  filter  haut. 


They  beat  him  as  he  defcends  the  flairs,  and  purfue  him  into  the  garden, 
all  which  pafles  without  entering  the  lower  apartments  of  the  houfe. 
The  foler,  or  upper  part  of  the  houfe,  appears  to  have  been  confidered 
the  place  of  greatefl  fecurity — in  fa^  it  could  only  be  entered  by  one 
door,  which  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  fleps,  and  was  therefore  more 
eaiily  defended  than  the  ground  floor.  In  the  beautiful  £(otj  De  Cermite 
qui  s^acompaigna  d  Vange,  the  hermit  and  his  companion  feek  a  night's 
lodging  at  the  houfe  of  a  rich  but  miferly  ufurer,  who  refufes  them 
admittance  into  the  houfe,  and  will  only  permit  them  to  fleep  under  the 
flaircafe,  in  what  the  ilory  terms  an  auvent  or  fhed.     The  next  morning 

the 
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the  hermit's  young  companion  goes  upfi^its  into  the  ibler  to  find  the 
ufurer,  who  appears  to  have  llept  there  for  fecurity — 

Le  valht  Us  degre%  mcnta, 
Elfolierfm  h6fie  trova. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  proverbial  charaderiftic  of  an  avaricious 
and  inhofpitable  perfon,  to  fhut  his  hall  door  and  live  in  the  foler.  In  a 
poem  of  thb  period,  in  which  the  various  vices  of  the  age  are  placed 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  the  mifer  is  thus  pointed  out : — 

Encor  efcomweni'je  plus 
Rjche  Aomme  quifermefin  Auis^ 
Et  va  mengier  en  filter  Jus, 

The  kuis  was  the  door  of  the  hall.  The  foler  appears  alfo  to  have  been 
coniidered  as  the  room  of  honour  for  rich  lodgers  or  guefb  who  paid  well. 
In  the  fabliau  Des  trots  avugles  de  CompicTigne,  three  blind  men  come  to 
the  houfe  of  a  burgher,  and  require  to  be  treated  better  than  ufual ;  on 
which  he  ihows  them  upilairs — 

En  la  haute  logis  les  maine. 

A  clerc,  who  follows,  after  putting  his  horfe  in  the  liable,  fits  at  table 
with  hb  hoil  in  the  hall,  while  the  three  other  guefb  are  ferved  *'  like 
knights**  in  the  foler  above— r 

Et  It  avugle  du  filter 
Furentfiroi  com  chevaRer, 

During  the  period  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  the  richer  the  houfe- 
holder,  the  greater  need  he  had  of  fbidying  fhiength  and  fecurity,  and 
hence  with  bim  the  foler,  or  upper  fbory,  became  of  more  importance, 
and  was  often  made  the  principal  part  of  the  houfe,  at  leaft  that  in  which 
himfelf  and  his  family  placed  themfelves  at  night.  This  was  eipecially 
the  cafe  in  flone  buildings,  where  the  ground-floor  was  often  a  low 
vaulted  apartment,  which  feems  to  have  been  commonly  looked  upon  as 
a  cellar,  while  the  principal  room  was  on  the  firft-floor,  approached 
ufually  by  a  flaircafe  on  the  outfide.  A  houfe  of  this  kind  is  reprefented 
in  one  of  our  cuts  taken  from  the  Bayeux  tapefhy,  where  the  guefb.are 

carouiing 
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caroufiog  in  the  room  on  the  firfl-fioor.  Yet  tlill  the  vaulted  room  <ya 
the  ground-door  wu  perhaps  more  often  confidered  at  the  public  apart- 
ment. In  thii  manaer  the  two  apartments  of  the  houte,  inftead  of 
(landing  fide  by  fide,  were  raifed  one  upon  the  other,  and  formed  eiter- 
nally  a  Iquare  mafs  of  maroniy.  Several  examples  of  earl;  manor-houfes 
of  this  defcriptioD  QiM  remain,  among  which  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
is  that  at  MilUchope  in  Shroplhire,  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  work  on 
domefiic  architedure,  but  I  am  enabled  to  defcribe  it  from  two  private 


M.  85.  j1»iUm  Mai«-H-mfi,  Miliieifi,  Sirtffinri. 

lithographed  plates  by  Mrs.  Stackhoufe  A3on,  of  A6ian  Scott,  from  which 
the  accompanying  cuts  are  taken.  The  firft  (No.  85)  reprelents  the  prefent 
outward  appearance  of  the  ancient  building,  which  is  now  an  adjund  to  a 
farm-houfe.  The  plan  is  a  redangle,  confiderably  longer  irom  north  to 
Ibuth  than  in  the  tranfverfe  diredion.  The  walls  are  immeofely  thick 
on  the  ground-floor  in  comparifon  to  the  fize  of  the  building,  as  will  be 
Seen  from  the  plan  of  the  ground-floor  given  in  the  next  cut  (No.  66). 
The  original  entrance  was  at  b,  by  a  late  Nomian  arch.  High tly  ornamented, 
whidi  ii  leen  in  the  view.  To  the  right  of  thu  is  leen  one  of  the 
s  original 
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original  windowi,  alio  round  arched.  On  the  north  and  eaft  fldei  were 
two  other  windows,  the  openings  of  them  all  being  Imall  towards  the 
exterior,  but  enlarging  inwards.  The  interior  muft  have  been  extremely 
dadti  nevertheleis  it  contains  a  fireplace,  and  was  probably  the  public 


N-.  !6.  Pin.  <,fGr<«a<i-m<>.T  f/H^ifi  At  MHUtluft. 

room.  The  opening  at  a  is  merely  a  modem  padage  into  the  ferm-boufe. 
As  this  houfe  Hands  on  the  borden  of  Wales,  and  therefore  Security  was 
the  principal  confideration,  the  fiaircale,  from  the  thicknels  of  the  walU, 
was  Ikfer  infide  than  on  the  exterior.     We  accordingly  find  that  it  was 


Nc.  87.  Flm  tftit  Ufftr  Fl«r: 

worked  into  the  mafi  of  the  wall  in  (he  fouth-weft  comer,  the  entrance 
being  at  c.  The  ftepa  of  the  lower  part — it  was  a  flone  flaircafe — are 
concealed  or  deflroyed,  fo  that  we  hardly  know  how  it  commenced,  but 
there  are  Heps  of  ilone  now  running  up  to  the  foler  or  upper  apartment, 
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as  reprelented  in  our  plan  of  the  upper  floor.  This  ilaircafe  received 
light  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top,  bv  a  ftnall  loop-hole  worked  throng 
the  wall.  Although  the  walls  were  fo  maflive  in  the  lower  room,  the 
Itaircafe  was  fecured  by  extraordinary  precautions.  At  the  top  of  the 
fleps  at  d,  again  at  e,  and  a  third  time  at  /,  were  fboag  doors,  fecured 
with  bolts,  which  it  would  have  required  great  force  to  break  open.  The 
laft  of  thefe  doors  led  into  the  upper  apartment,  which  was  rather  larger 
than  the  lower  one,  the  weft  wall  being  here  much  thinner.  TliU  was 
evidently  the  family  apartment ;  it  had  two  windows,  on  the  north  and 
eaft  lidet,  each  having  feats  at  the  fide,  with  ornamentation  of  early 


N=.  gg.  hfiU  ef  tf^mdim  »l  MHIichf,. 

Englifh  chara^r.  A  view  of  the  northern  window  from  the  interior, 
with  its  feats,  is  given  in  our  cut  No.  88 ;  it  is  the  lame  which  Is  feen 
externally  in  our  Iketch  of  the  houfe  :  this  room  had  no  fireplace. 

Towards  the  fourteenth  century,  the  rooms  of  houfes  began  to  be 
multiplied,  and  they  were  often  built  round  a  court ;  (he  additions  were 
made  chiefly  to  the  offices,  and  to  the  number  of  chambers.  They  were 
Hill  built  more  of  wood  than  of  ftooe,  and  the  carpenter  was  the  chief 
perfon  employed  in  their  conftru6tion.  In  the  fabliau  of  Trubert,  printed 
by  M^on,  a  duke,  intending  to  build  a  new  houfe,  employs  a  carpenter 
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to  make  the  deiign^  and  takes  him  into  his  woods  to  leled  timber  for 
materials.  It  may  give  fome  notion  of  the  fimplicitj  of  the  arrangement 
of  a  houie^  and  the  fmall  number  of  rooms,  even  when  required  for 
royalty  itfelf,  when  we  fiate  that  in  the  January  of  12  ji,  king  Henry  III., 
intending  to  vifit  Hampshire,  and  requiring  a  houfe  for  himfelf  with  his 
queen  and  court,  gave  orders  to  the  fherifF  of  Southampton  to  build  at 
Freemantle  a  hall,  a  kitchen,  and  a  chamber  with  an  upper  flory  {cum 
eflagio,  ibmetimes  called  in  documents  written  in  French  chamhre  eflagie), 
and  a  chapel  on  the  ground,  for  the  king*s  ufe  3  and  a  chamber  with  an 
upper  llory,  with  a  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  fame  chamber,  for  the 
queen*s  ule.  Under  the  chamber  was  to  be  made  a  cellar  for  the  king's 
wines. 

The  chamber  had,  indeed,  now  become  £0  important  a  part  of  the 
building,  that  its  name  was  not  unufually  given  to  the  whole  houfe,  which, 
in  the  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  fometimes  called  a  camera 
ad  eftagiam — an  upper-fioried  chamber.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  a  houfe 
built  in  1285  for  Edward  I.  and  his  queen  in  the  forefl  at  Woolmer,  in 
Hampfhire,  the  account  of  the  expenfes  of  which  are  preferved  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls.  This  houfe  was  feventy-two  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight 
feet  wide.  It  had  two  chimneys,  a  chapel,  and  two  wardrobes.  The 
chapel  and  wardrobe  had  fix  glazed  windows.  There  was  alfo  a  hall  in 
it,  but  the  two  chimneys  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  chamber.  The 
windows  of  the  chamber  and  hall  had  wooden  (butters  {hq/Ha),  but  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  glafs.  The  kitchen  was  the  only  other  apart- 
ment in  the  houfe.  The  ordinary  windows  of  a  houfe  at  this  time  were 
not  ufually  glazed  3  but  they  were  either  latticed,  or  confifled  of  a  mere 
opening,  which  was  covered  by  a  doth  or  curtain  by  day,  and  was  clofed 
by  a  (butter,  which  turned  upon  hinges,  either  fideways,  like  an  ordinary 
door,  or  up  and  down,  and  which  (eems  generally  to  have  opened  out- 
wards. The  rooms  were,  in  this  manner,  very  imperfedly  proteded 
againft  the  weather,  even  in  palaces.  A  precept  of  Henry  IH.  has  been 
quoted,  which  direds  glafs  to  be  fubdituted  for  wood  in  a  window  in  the 
queen's  wardrobe  at  the  Tower,  "  in  order  that  that  chamber  might  not 
be  (b  windy  3"  and  in  the  j&me  reign  a  charge  is  made  in  the  accounts 

relating 
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relating  to  the  royal  manor  at  Kenning^on,  ^'for  doling  the  windows 
better  than  ufual  {et  infeneftris  melius  foliio  claudendis).'** 

Thefe  remarks  on  the  general  chara6ber  of  the  houfe  are^  of  courie^ 
intended  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  dwelling-houle^  ^nd  not  to  the  more 
exteniive  maniion — ^which  already  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  made  to 
furround,  wholly  or  partly,  an  interior  court — or  to  the  caf^le.  Thefe  more 
extenfive  edifices  confided  only  of  a  greater  accumulation  of  the  rooms 
and  details  which  were  found  in  the  fmaller  houfe.  During  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  no  great  change  took  place  in  the  general 
charaderiflics  of  a  private  houfe.  The  hall  was  fiill  the  largefl  and  mofi 
important  room,  and  was  now  ufually  raifed  on  an  uqder  vaulted  room, 
which,  to  whatever  ufe  it  may  have  been  applied,  was  ufually  called  the 
cellar.  Part  of  it  ap^ars  to  have  been  fometimes  employed  as  the  flable. 
In  the  carpenter*s  houfe,  in  Chaucer*s  Milleres  Tale,  the  hall,  which  is 
evidently  the  m^in  part  of  the  building,  was  open  to  the  roof,  with  crois 
beams,  on  which  they  banged  the  troughs,  and  the  dable  was  attached  to 
it,  and  intervened  between  the  houfe  and  the  garden.  In  the  Cokes 
Tale  of  Gamelyn,  the  hall  has  its  pofbs,  or  columns,  and  there  is  attached 
to  it  a  room  called  a  Jpence,  which  was  more  frequently  called  the 
buttery,  in  which  vitals  of  different  kinds,  and  the  wine  and  plate,  were 
locked  up,  and  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  it  was  called  the  Jpencer 
or  de/Pencer,  which  it  is  hardly  neceflary  to  fay  was  the  origin  of  two 
common  Englifh  fumames.  The  gentleman's  houfe,  in  Chaucer's 
Sompnoures  Tale,  was  a  '*  large  halle,*'  and  is  called  a  ccuri,  which  had 
now  become  an  ordinary  term  for  a  manor-houfe. 

jfjhnfy  faas  douti  to  tht  court  he  goth^ 

Wktr  MS  titr  vMiyd  a  man  0/gret  koiwur, — Cluiiwer*k  Cant,  l^ta,  1.  7,T44. 

In  the  Nonne  Prefles  Tale,  the  poor  widow's  cottage  alfb  has  its  hall  and 
hour,  or  chamber,  although  they  were  all  fboty,  of  courfe,  from  the  fires, 
which  had  no  chimney  to  cany  off  the  fmoke. 

Fulfooty  wtfi  htr  bowy  and  eek  Air  halU.-^Tb,  1. 16^18. 


*  In  the  description  of  a  siplendid  ball,  in  the  English  metrical  romance  of 
kyn^  Aliiiaundcr  (W^befi  i.  312)9  the  windows  arc  made  **  of  riche  glas.*' 

This 
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This  houfe  was  fituated  within  a  courts  or^  as  it  is  called^  y<ird,  which  was 
enclofed  by  a  hedge  of  flicks^  and  by  a  ditch : — 

^yerdjche  hady  enclofed  al  ahoute 
H^itkfiilOmy  oMd  a  drye  dick  tint  Acute. 

In  the  Tale  cf  Gamelyn^  the  yard^  or  courts  as  we  ufe  the  Anglo-Saxon 
or  the  Anglo-Norman  name  for  it^  had  a  ftronger  fence^  with  a  gate  and 
wicket  faftened  by  lock  and  bolt^  and  apparently  a  lodge  for  the  porter. 
In  the  yard  there  was  a  draw-well,  feven  fathoms  deep.  While  Gamelyn 
took  poifefiion  of  the  hall,  his  brother  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  cellar,  which 
could  be  made  a  (afe  place  of  refuge,  when  all  the  reii  of  the  houle  was 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy.  The  yard  here  had  alfo  a  poftem-gate.  In 
the  carpenter*s  houfe,  in  Chaucer*s  Milleres  Tale,  the  chamber  has  a  low 
window,  to  fwing  outwardly — 

So  mote  I  tkryvef  IJchal  at  cokkes  crowe 
Ful  pryveiy  go  knokke  at  kis  tuyndowey 
Tkat  fiant  ful  Jowe  upon  kit  howres  wal — 

which  is  immediately  afterwards  called  the  "  fchot  wyndowe  " — 

Unto  kis  breft  it  raugkty  it  loasjo  lowe. 

A  new  apartment  had  now  been  added  to  the  houfe,  called  in  Anglo- 
Norman  a  parlour  (parloir),  becaufe  it  was  literally  the  talking-room. 
It  belonged  originally  to  the  monaHic  houfes,  where  the  parlour  was  the 
room  for  receiving  people  who  came  to  converfe  on  bufinefs,  and,  when 
introduced  into  private  houfes,  it  was  a  fort  of  fecondaiy  hall,  where 
viiitors  might  be  received  more  privately  than  in  the  great  hall,  and  yet 
with  leis  familiarity  than  in  the  chamber.  In  the  flory  of  Sir  Cleges, 
the  knight  finds  the  king  feated  in  his  parlour,  and  liflening  to  a  harper. 
In  a  Latin  document  of  the  year  1473,  printed  in  Rymer*s  Foedera,  a 
citizen  of  London  has,  in  his  manfion-houfe  there,  a  parlour  adjoining 
the  garden  (in  quadam  parlura  adjojcente  gardino), 

Houfes  were,  as  I  have  before  flated,  ufually  built  in  great  part  of 
timber,  and  it  was  only  where  unufual  flrength  was  required,  or  elfe  from 
a  fpirit  of.  oflentation,  that  they  were  made  cf  ftone.    There  appear  to 

have 
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have  been  veiy  few  fixtures  in  the  infide,  and,  as  furniture  was  fcanty,  the 
rooms  muA  have  appeared  vety  bare. 
In  timber  houfes,  of  courfe,  it  was 
not  eafy  to  make  cupboards  or  ciofets 
in  the  walls,  but  this  was  not  the 
cafe  when  they  were  built  of  lione. 
E?en  in  the  latter  cafe,  however, 
the  walls  appear  not  to  have  t>een 
much  excavated  for  fucb  purpofes. 
Our  cut  No.  89  reprefents  a  cup- 
board door,  taken  from  an  illumi- 
nated manufcript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford}  it  is  curious  for  its  iron- 
work, elpecially  the  lock  and   key. 

The  fmaller  articles  of  domeftic  ufe  were  ufually  depoiited 
placed  upon  fideboards  and  move- 
able flands.     In  the  houfes  of  the 
wealthy  a, feparate  room  was  built 
for  the  wardrobe. 

The  accompanying  figure  (cut 
No.  90),  taken  from  a  manufcript 
in  the  Cottonian  Library  (Nero, 
D,  vii.),  reprefents  the  cellarer, 
or  houfe-fleward,  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban's,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, carrying  the  keys  of  the 
cellar  door,  which  appear  to  be  of 
remarkably  large  dimendonsj  he 
holds  the  two  keys  in  one  hand,  and 
a  purfe,  or,  rather,  a  bag  of  money, 
in  ihe  otber,  the  lymbols  of  his 
office.  A  drawing  in  the  lame  MS., 
copied  in  our  cut  No.  91,  fliows  i 


ife.  90.   TilQIUriraj  Sr.jllleii-i. 

the  entrance-door  to  an  ordinary 
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houfe^  with  a  foler^  or  upper  room,  above.  The  individual  intended  to 
be  reprefented  was  Alan  Middleton*  who  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue 
of  officers  of  St.  Alban*s  as  ''  colledor  of  rents  of  the  obedientiaries  of 
that  monasteiy,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  of  the  buriar.**  A  Imall  tonfure 
denotes  him  as  a  monaflic  officer,  while  the  penner  and  inkhom  at  his 
girdle  denote  the  nature  of  h'ls  office ;  and  he  is  jufl  opening  the  door  of 
one  of  the  abbey  tenants  to  perform  his  fundion.  The  door  is  intended 
to  be  reprefented  opening  outwards.    Theie  Benedidines  of  St.  Alban*s 


No,  91.  Alan  MiddUton, 

have  alfo  immortaliled  another  of  their  inferior  officers,  Walterus  de 
Hamuntefham,  who  was  attacked  and  grievouilj  wounded  by  the  rabble 
of  St.  Alban's,  while  (landing  up  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
church.  He  appears  (cut  No.  92)  to  be  attempting  to  gain  ihelter  in  a 
houfe,  which  alfo  has  a  foler. 

There  was  one  fixture  in  the  interior  of  the  houle,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  old  writers,  and  mud  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  frequently 
caUed  a  perche  {pertica),  and  coniifled  of  a  wooden  fhime  fixed  to  the 
wall,  for  the  purpofe  of  hanging  up  articles  of  clothing  and  various  other 
things.    The  curious  trad  of  Alexander  Neckam,  entitled  Summa  de 

nominihus 
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nominilus  uteri/ilium,  llates  that  each  chamber  ihould  have  two  perches^ 
one  on  which  the  domeftic  blrds^  hawks  and  falcons^  were  to  fit^  the  other 
for  fufpending  ihirts,  kerchiefs,  breeches,  capes,  mantles,  and  other  articles 


o       «      o     o 


No,  91.  JFalter  de  Hawamtejbam  aWicked  hy  a  Moh. 

of  clothing.     In  reference  to  the  latter  u(age,  one  of  the  medisval  Latin 
poets  has  the  memorial  lin< 


Pertka  Sverjot  fannoi  rainen  foiehat. 

Our  cut  No.  93,  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rqfe, 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  now  preferved  in  the  National 
Library  in  Paris  (No.  6985,  fol.  2,  v°),  reprefents  a  perche,  with  two  gar- 
ments fufpended  upon  it.  The  one  reprelented  in  our  next  cut  (No.  94)  is 
of  rather  a  different  form,  and  is  made  to  fupport  the  arms  of  a  knight,  his 
helmet,  fword,  and  (hield,  and  his  coat  of  mail  5  but  how  the  fword  and 
helmet  are  attached  to  it  is  far  from  clear.  This  example  is  taken  from  an 
illuminated  manufcript  of  a  well-known  work  by  Guillaume  de  Deguille- 
ville,  Le  Pelerinage  de  la  Vie  humaine,  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  alfo  preferved  in  the  French  National   Library   (No,  6988)  : 

T  another 
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another  copy  of  the  feme  work,  preferved  in  the  fame  great  coUedioD 
(No.  7310),  but  of  the  fifteenth  century,  gives  a  ffill  more  perfea  repre- 
fentatiofi  of  the  perche,  fupporting,  aa  in  the  laft  example,  a  helmet,  a 


N,.  93.  A  Ptriht.  JVs.  94.  jiiKllur  Pircla. 

fhield,  and  coats  of  mail,  fn  ttie  foreground,  a  queen  is  depofiting  tiie 
Ibff  and  fcrip  of  a  herniit  in  a  cheft,  for  greater  fecurity.  Thb  fubjeA  is 
reprefented  in  onr  cut  No.  95. 

Furniture  of  every  kind  contiaued  to  be  rare,  and  chairs  were  by  no 


^t.  95.  &tt  in  a  Ciimhtr. 

means  common  articles  in  ordinary  houfcs.     In  the  cliambers,  feats  we 
made  ia  the  mafonry  by  the  fide  of  the  windows,  as  reprefented  in  o 
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cut  No.  88,  and  Ibmetimes  along  the  walls.  Common  benches  were  the 
ufual  feats,  and  thefe  were  often  formed  by  merely  laying  a  plank  upoD 
two  trelUet.  Such  a  bench  is  probably  reprefented  in  the  accompanying 
cut  (No.  96),  taken  from  a  maaufcript  of  the  romance  of  TriAan,  of  the 


Nt.  96.  ^  Bati  m  TriJUa. 

fourteenth  century,  preferved  in  the  National  LilMaiy  at  Paru  (No.  7 1  ^8). 
Tables  were  made  in  the  fame  manner.  We  now,  however,  find  not  un< 
fre(]uent  mention  of  a  lalle  dormant  in  the  hall,  which  was  of  courle  a  table 
fixed  to  the  fpot,  and  which  was  not  taken  away  Uke  the  othent  it  was 
probably  the  great  table  of  the  dais,  or  upper  end  of  the  hall.    To  "begin 


tft,.  97.  ^Tathm  TriJIlt. 


the  table  dormant"  was  a  popular  phrafe,  apparently  equivalent  to  taking 
the  firft  place  at  the  feaft.  Chaucer,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbuiy 
Tales,  defcribing  the  profufe  hofpitality  of  the  Frankeleyn,  lays — 

Hit  tahU  inrmanl  m  Aii  AalJi  ahauy 
Sissd  nij  aivtnd  at  tin  hitgt  day. 

Yet. 
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Yet,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  it  continued  to  be  the  common 
jpradice  to  make  the  table  for  a  meal,  by  merely  laying  a  board  upon 
treftles^  1116  fecond  cut  on  the  preceding  page  (No.  97)  is  a  very  curioud 
reprefentation  of  fudi  a  table,  from  a  manufcript  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, preferved  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy  at  Oxford  (MS.  Arch.  A.  i54)« 
It  muft  be  underflood  that  the  obje^  which  are  ranged  alternately  with 
the  drioking^veflels  are  loaves  of  bread,  not  plates« 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE    OLD    ENGLISH    HALL. ^THB    KITCHEN,  AND    ITS    CIRCUMSTANCES.- 

THE    DINNER-TABLE. MINSTRELSY. 


AS  I  have  already  flated,  the  hall  continued  to  be  the  mofi  important 
•  part  of  the  houfe;  and  in  large  manfions  it  was  made  of  pro- 
portional dimeniioiis.  It  was  a  general  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
houfehold,  efpecially  for  the  retainers  and  followers,  and  in  the  evening 
it  ieems  ufually  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  them,  and  they  made  their 
beds  and  pailed  the  night  in  it.  Strangers  or  vifitors  were  brought  into 
the  hall.  In  the  curious  old  poem  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  entitled 
"The  Boke  of  Curtafye,"  we  find  efpecial  diredions  on  this  fubjed. 
When  a  gentleman  or  yeoman  came  to  the  houie  of  another,  he  was 
direded  to  leave  his  weapons  with  the  porter  at  the  outward  gate  or 
wicket,  before  he  entered.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  etiquette  that  if 
the  perfon  thus  prefenting  himfelf  were  of  higher  rank  than  the  perfbn 
he  vifited,  the  latter  fhould  go  out  to  receive  him  at  the  gate ;  if  the 
contraiy,  the  vifitor  was  admitted  through  the  gate,  and  proceeded  to 
the  hall. 

UnUttuu  tkou  cmtes  to  a  terdss  gate^ 

The  porter  thou  Jhalle  fynde  tkerate  i 

Take  (give)  fym  tkowjbalt  thy  wefyn  tko  (tlieii)« 

jM  afit  kym  Itvi  in  to  go. 


.  .  ,yfhe  be  oflogh  (low)  degre^ 
Than  hymfaUes  to  come  to  the. 


At  the  hall  door  the  vifitor  was  to  take  off  his  hood  and  gloves — 

ffVun  thow  come  tho  halle  dor  to^ 
Do  ^  thy  hode^  thy  gloves  aljo. 

If,  when  he  entered  the  hall,  the  vilitor  found  the  family  at  meat,  he 

ftood 
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flood  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  apartment  in  a  refpedful  attitude^  till  the  lord 
of  tlie  houfe  fent  a  fervant  to  lead  him  to  a  place  where  he  was  to  fit  at 
table.  As  you  defcended  lower  in  fbciety,  fuch  ceremonies  were  lefs 
obferved  5  and  the  clergy  in  general  feem  to  have  been  allowed  a  much 
greater  licence  than  the  laity.  In  the  Sompneres  Tale,  in  Chaucer,  when 
the  friar,  who  has  received  an  infult  from  an  inferior  inhabitant,  goes  "  to 
the  court*'  to  complain  to  the  lord  of  the  village,  he  finds  the  latter  in 
his  hall  at  the  dinner  table — 

Thnjrtre  com^  as  he  ivere  in  a  rage^ 

Wher  that  this  lord  fat  etyng  at  his  bord. — Chftucer's  Cant.  Tales,  I.  7^48. 

The  lord,  furprifed  at  the  agitation  in  the  countenance  of  the  fnar,  who 
had  come  in  without  any  fort  of  introdudtion,  invites  him  to  fit  down, 
and  inquires  into  his  bufinefs.  There  is  a  fcene  in  the  early  Englifh 
metrical  romance  of  Ipomydon,  in  which  this  hero  and  his  preceptor 
Tholoman  go  to  the  relidence  of  the  heirefs  of  Calabria.  At  the  caflle 
gate  they  were  flopped  by  the  porter,  whom  they  afk  to  announce  them 
in  the  hall": — 

The  porter  to  theyme  they  gan  calle^ 

And  prayd  hym^  '  Go  into  the  ha/Ie^ 

And  jay  thy  lady  gent  andfre^ 

That  come  ar  men  offerre  contri^ 

And^  if  it  plefe  hyr^  we  %tfold  hyr  prey 

That  loe  myght  ete  tvith  hyr  to-day. — Weber,  Metr,  H«ni.  II.  2U0. 

The  porter  **  courteoufly"  undertook  the  raeflage,  and,  at  the  immediate 
order  of  the  lady,  who  was  fitting  at  her  meat,  he  went  back,  took 
charge  of  their  horfes  and  pages,  and  introduced  them  into  the  hall. 
Then  they  afked  to  be  taken  into  the  lady's  fervice,  who  accepted  their 
offer,  and  invited  them  to  take  their  place  at  the  dinner : — » 

He  thankid  the  lady  cortefly. 

She  comandyth  hym  to  the  mete} 

Buty  or  hefatte  in  any  fete y 

Hefaltited  theym  grate  andfrnalle^ 

As  a  gentille  manfbuld  in  halU. — Weber,  11.  2»2. 

Perhaps,  before  entering  the  mediaeval  hall,  we  fhall  do  well  to  give 
a  glance  at  the  kitchen*    It  is  an  opinion^  which  has  not  unfrequently 

been 
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been  entertained,  that  living  in  the  middle  ages  was  coarfe  and  not 
elaborate ;  and  that  old  Englifh  fare  confifled  chiefly  in  road  beef  and 
plum-pudding«  That  nothing,  however,  could  be  more  incorredt,  is  fully 
proved  by  the  rather  numerous  mediaeval  cookery  books  which  are  Hill 
preserved,  and  which  contain  chiefly  diredions  for  made  difhes,  many  of 
them  very  complicated,  and,  to  appearance,  extremely  delicate*  The 
office  of  cook,  indeed,  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  was  well  paid ; 
and  the  kitchens  of  the  ariflocracy  were  very  extenfive,  and  were  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  confiderable  variety  of  implements  of  cookery.  On 
account,  no  doubt,  of  this  importance,  Alexander  Neckam,  although  an 
ecclefiaftic,  commences  his  vocabulary  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  entitled, 
Liber  de  Uteniilibus),  compiled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centui 
with  an  account  of  the  kitchen  and  its  furniture.  He  enumerates,  amoilg. 
other  obje6ts,  a  table  for  chopping  and  mincing  herbs  and  vegetables^ 
pots,  trivets  or  tripods,  an  axe,  a  mortar  and  peflle,  a  mover,  or  pot-flick, 
for  ftirring,  a  crook  or  pot-hook  (uncus),  a  caldron,  a  frying-pan,  a  grid- 
iron, a  pofnet  or  faucepan,  a  dilh,  a  platter,  a  faucer,  or  veflel  for  mixing 
fauce,  a  hand-mill,  a  pepper-mill,  a  mier,  or  inilniment  for  reducing 
bread  to  crumbs.  John  de  Garlande,  in  his  *' Diftionarius,"  compofed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  a  fimilar  enumeration ; 
and  a  comparifon  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  fhows  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  kitchen  had  undergone  little  change  during  the 
intervening  period.  From  thefe  vocabularies  the  following  lift  of  kitchen 
utenfils  is  gathered : — a  brandfeth,  or  iron  tripod,  for  fupporting  the 
caldron  over  the  fire ;  a  caldron,  a  drefting-board  and  drefling-knife,  a 
bra(s-pot,  a  pofnet,  a  frying-pan,  a  gridiron,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called, 
a  roafting-iron ;  a  fpit,  a  "gobard,"  explained  in  the  MS.  by  ipegurgium; 
a  mier,  a  flefli-hook,  a  fcummer,  a  ladle,  a  pot-ftick,  a  flice  for  turning 
meat  in  the  frying-pan,  a  pot-hook,  a  mortar  and  peftle,  a  pepper-quern, 
a  platter,  a  faucer. 

The  older  illuminated  manufcripts  are  rarely  Co  elaborate  as  to  fumiih 
us  with  reprefentations  of  all  thefe  kitchen  implements  j  and,  in  fa6t,  it 
is  not  in  the  more  elaborately  illuminated  manufcripts  that  kitchen  fcenes 
are  often  found.     But  we  meet  with  reprefentations  of  fome  of  them  in 

artiftic 
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artiAic  Iketchea  of  a  lefi  elaborate  character,  though  thefe  are  generall}' 
conneded  with  the  lels  refined  proceOes  of  cookery.     The  mediaeval 
laodlords  were  obliged  to  confume  the  produce  of  the  land  on  their  own 
eftates,  and,  iot  this  and  other  very  cogent  reafons,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  provifions  in  ordinary  ufe  confilted  of  lalted  meat,  which  was  laid 
up  in  Aore  in  vail  quantities  in  the  baronial  larders.     Hence  boiling  was 
a  much  more  common  method  of  cooking  meat  than  roafiiog,  for  which, 
indeed,  the  mediaeval  fire,  placed  on  the  ground,  was  much  lels  con- 
venient }  it  is,  DO  doubt,  for  this  reafon  that  the  cook  is  moll  frequently 
reprelented  in  the  mediaeval  drawings  with  the  caldron  on  the  lire.     In 
fome  inftances,  cbieAy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  caldron  is  fupported 
from  above  by  a  pot-hook,  but  more  ufually  it  Hands  over  the  fire  upon 
three  legs  of  its  own,  or  upon  a  three-legged  frame.     A  manufcript  in 
the  Britilb  Mufeum  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  (MS.  Reg.  ra,  E.  iv.), 
belonging  formerly  to  the  monafiery  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield, 
contains  a  leries  of  fuch  iflufirations,  from  which  the  following  are  felefted. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  (No.  98)  it  is 
evidently  a  three-legged  caldron 
which   fiands   over  the    fire,    tu 
increafe  the  heat  of  which  the 
cook  makes  ufe  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, which  bears  a  remarkably 
clofe  refemblance  to  the  limilar 
articles  made   in  modem  timaa. 
Bellows  were  certainly  in  common 
ufe  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  for  the  name  is  Anglo-Saxon,  baelg,  la-lig, 
and  bylig:  but  as  tlie  original  meaning  of  this  word  was  merely  a  bag,  it 
is  probable  that  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  bellows  w.is  of  very  rude  charader : 
it  was  fometimes  diflinguilhed  by  the  compound  name,  tlaft-lcelg,  a  blafl- 
bag,  or  bellows.     Our  fecond  example  from  this  MS.  (cut  No.  99)  is  one 
of  a  ferie»  of  defigns  belonging  to  fome  mediaeval  Aory  or  legend,  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted.     A  young  man  carrying  the  vellel  for  the 
holy  water,  and  the  afperfoir  witli  which  it  was  fprinkled  over  the  people, 
and  who  may  therefore   be   fuppofed   to   be   the   holy-water  clerc,  is 

making 
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making  acquaintance  with  the  female  cook.  The  latter  feenis  to  have 
been  interrupted  in  the  ad  of  taking  fome  objed  out  of  the  caldron  with 
a  flelh-hook.    The  caldron  here  again  is  three-legged.    Id  the  fequel. 


the  acquaintance  between  the  cook  and  the  holy-water  clerc  appears  to 
have  ripened  into  love;  but  we  may  prefume  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  reprelented  (No.  100),  that  this  love  was  not  of  a  very  difinterefted 


cbarader  on  the  part  of  the  clerc,  for  he  is  taking  advantage  of  her 

atfe^on  to  Aeal  the  animal  which  fhe  is  boiling  in  the  caldron.    The 

u  conventional 
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conTentional  manoer  in  whicb  the  animal  leenu  to  be  drawn,  renders  it 
difficult  to  decide  what  that  animal  b.  Hie  mediaeval  artifis  Ihow  a  tafie 
for  playful  delineations  of  this  kind,  which  occur  not  unfrequently  in 


illuminated  roanufcripts,  and  in  carvings  and  fculptures.    One  of  the 

flails  in  Hereford  cathedral,  copied  in  the  accompanying  cut  (No.  loi), 

reprefents  a  fcene  of  this  defcrip- 

tion.   A  man  is  attempting  to  take 

liberties  wiih  the  cook,  who  has  in 

return  thrown  a  platter  at  his  head. 

In  our  next  cut  (No.  loa),  taken 

from  another  MS.  in  the  Britifli 

Mufeum,   alfo  of  the  fourteenth 

century  (MS.  Reg.   16,  E.  viii.), 

the  objed  cooked  in  the  caldron  is 

a  boar's  head,  which  the  cook,  an 

Nt  101   Til  Bpur'i  Had  ill-favouredand  hump-backed  man, 

is  placing  on  a  difli  to  be  carried  to 

the   table.     The  caldron,  in  this  inflance,  appears  to   be    intended  to 

hare  been  of  moie  omaniental  charader  than  the  others. 

It 
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It  will  have  been  remarked  that  id  moA  of  the&  pidures  the  procels 
of  cookery  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  for,  in  one 
inflance,  a  tree  fiands  not  &r  from  the  caldron.  This  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  frequently  the  cafe,  and  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  it  was 
intcDded  to  be  fo  reprefented  iD  our  next  cut  (No.  103),  takcD  from  the 
well-known  manufcript  of  the  romance  of  "  Alexander,"  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford.     We  have  here  the  two  procelTes  of  boiling  and 


Ns.  10].  Baling  and  Iloajliitg. 

roaAing,  but  the  latter  b  only  employed  for  fowb  (geefe  in  this  cafe). 
While  the  cook  is  balling  them,  the  gufflroa,  or  kitchen-boy,  is  turning 
the  fpit,  which  is  fupported  in  a  very  curious  manner  on  one  leg  of  the 
tripod  or  trivet,  on  which  the  caldron  is  here  fupported.  The  building 
to  the  right  b  ihown  by  the  lign  to  be  an  inn,  and  we  are,  probably,  to 
fuppofe,  that  this  out-of-door  cooking  is  required  by  fome  unufual  feflivity. 

Altliough 
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Although  meat  was^  doubtlefs^  fometimes  roailed^  this  procefs  feems 
to  have  been  much  more  commonly  applied  to  poxiltiy  and  game^  and 
even  frefli  meat  was  veiy  ufually  boiled.  One  caufe  of  this  may,  perhaps, 
have  been,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  a  common  pradice  to  eat  the  meat, 
and  even  game,  frefli  killed — the  beef  or  mutton  feems  to  have  been 
often  killed  for  the  occaiion  on  the  day  it  was  eaten.  In  the  old  fabliau 
of  the  "Bouchier  d* Abbeville"  (Barbazan,  tom.  iv.  p.  6),  the  butcher, 
having  come  to  Bailueil  late  in  the  evening,  and  obtained  a  night*s 
lodging  at  the  prieft's,  kills  his  flieep  for  the  fupper.  The  flioulders  were 
to  be  roafted,  the  refl,  as  it  appears,  was  recommended  to  be  boiled. 
The  butchers,  indeed,  feem  ufually  to  have  done  their  work  in  the 
kitchen,  and  to  have  killed  and  cut  up  the  animals  for  the  occafion. 
There  is  a  curious  floiy  in  the  Englifli  Grella  Romanorum  (edited  by 
Sir  Frederic  Madden),  which  illuilrates  this  pra6tice.  *'  Caefar  was  em- 
peror of  Rome,  that  had  a  forefl,  in  the  which  he  had  planted  vines  and 
other  divers  trees  many  3  and  he  ordained  over  his  foreft  a  fteward,  whofe 
name  was  Jonatas,  bidding  him,  upon  pain,  to  keep  the  vines  and  the 
plants.  It  fell,  after  this  ordinance  of  the  emperor,  that  Jonatas  took  the 
care  of  the  forefl ;  and  upon  a  day  a  fwine  came  into  the  forefl,  the  new 
plants  he  rooted  up.  When  Jonatas  faw  the  fwine  enter,  he  cut  off  his 
tail,  and  the  fwine  made  a  cry,  and  went  out.  Neverthelels,  he  entered 
again,  and  did  much  harm  in  the  forefl.  When  Jonatas  faw  that,  he 
cut  off  his  left  ear;  and  the  hog  made  a  great  ciy,  and  went  out. 
Notwithflanding  this,  he  entered  again  the  third  day ;  and  Jonatas  faw 
him,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear,  and  with  a  horrible  cry  he  went  out.  Yet 
the  fourth  day  the  fwine  re-entered  the  forefl,  and  did  much  damage. 
When  Jonatas  faw  that  the  hog  would  not  be  warned,  he  fmote  him 
through  with  his  Ipear,  and  flew  him,  and  delivered  the  body  to  the 
cook  for  to  array  the  next  day  to  the  emperor's  meat.  But  when  the 
emperor  was  ferved  of  this  fwine,  he  afked  of  his  fervants, '  Where  is 
the  heart  of  this  fwine  ? ' — becaufe  the  emperor  loved  the  heart  befl  of 
any  beafl,  and  more  than  all  the  beafl:.  The  fervants  afked  the  cook 
where  the  heart  of  the  fwine  was,  for  the  lord  inquired  after  it.  The 
cook,  when  he  had  arrayed  the  heart,  faw  it  was  good  and  fat,  and  eat 
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it )  and  he  laid  to  the  iervants^  '  Say  to  the  emperor  that  the  hog  had 
no  heart.*  The  emperor  faid, '  It  may  not  be  j  and  therefore  fay  to  him, 
upon  pain  of  death,  that  he  fend  me  the  heart  of  the  fwine,  for  there  is 
no  bead  in  all  the  world  without  a  heart.*  The  fervants  went  to  the 
cook  with  the  emperors  orders 3  and  he  replied,  ' Say  to  my  lord,  but 
if  I  prove  mightily  by  clear  reafbns  that  the  fwine  had  no  heart,  I  put 
me  fully  to  his  will,  to  do  with  me  as  he  likes.*  The  emperor,  when 
he  heard  this,  afligned  him  a  day  to  anfwer.  When  the  day  was  come, 
the  cook,  with  a  high  voice,  faid  before  all  men,  '  My  lord,  this  is  the 
day  of  my  anfwer.  Firft  I  fhall  fhow  you  that  the  fwine  had  no  heart  ^ 
this  is  the  realbn.  Every  thought  cometh  from  the  heart,  therefore  every 
man  or  beafl  feeleth  good  or  evil  3  it  foUoweth  of  neceflity  that  by  this 
the  heart  thinketh.*  The  emperor  (aid,  'That  is  truth.*  'Then,*  faid 
the  cook,  'now  fhall  I  fhow  by  reaibns  that  the  fwine  had  no  heart. 
Firfl  he  entered  the  forefl,  and  the  fleward  cut  off  his  tail  3  if  he  had  had 
a  heart,  he  fhould  have  thought  on  his  tail  that  was  lofl,  but  he  thought 
not  thereupon,  for  afterwards  he  entered  the  forefl,  and  the  forefler 
cut  off  his  left  ear.  If  he  had  had  a  heart,  he  fliould  have  thought  on 
his  left  ear,  but  he  thought  not,  for  the  third  time  he  entered  the  forefl. 
That  faw  the  forefler,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear  3  where,  if  he  had  had 
a  heart,  he  fhould  have  thought  that  he  had  lofl  his  tail  and  both  his 
ears,  and  never  fhould  have  gone  again  where  he  had  fo  many  evils. 
But  yet  die  fourth  time  he  entered  the  forefl,  and  the  fleward  faw 
that,  and  Hew  him,  and  delivere.d  him  to  me  to  array  to  your  meat. 
Here  may  ye  fee,  my  lord,  that  I  have  fliown,  by  worthy  reafons,  that 
the  fwine  had  no  heart.*     And  thus  efcaped  the  cook.** 

The  floiy  which  follows  this  in  the  Gefla,  tells  of  an  emperor  named 
" Alexaundre,'*  "who  of  great  need  ordained  for  a  law,  that  no  man 
fhould  turn  the  plaice  in  his  difh,  but  that  he  fhould  only  eat  the  white 
fide,  and  in  no  wife  the  black  fide  3  and  if  any  man  did  the  contrary,  he 
fhould  die!**  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  remark,  that  £fh  was  a  great 
article  of  confumption  in  the  middle  ages,  and  efpecially  among  the 
ecclefiaflics  and  monks.  The  accompanying  cut  on  the  following  page 
(No.  104),  from  a  manulcript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  British 
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Mufeum  (MS.  Harl.  No.  1537),  reprefents  probably  the  lieward  of  a 
iDouaAery  receiving  a  prefent  of  li(h. 

Id  large  houfes,  aod  on  great  occafioDs,  the  various  meats  aod  diifaes 
were  carried  from  the  kitchen  to  the  hall  with  extraordinaiy  ceremony 
by  the  fervants  of  the  kitchen,  who  delivered  them  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hall  to  other  attendants  of  a  higher  clals,  who  alone  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  tables.  Our  cut  No.  105,  from  MS.  Rfg.  10,  E.  iv.,  repre- 
fents one  of  thefe  lervants  carrying  a  pot  and  platier,  or  Hand  for  the  pot. 


No.  104.  ji  Frtjal  ofFifll.  Nn.  105.  jf  Pu  bW  Plaliir. 


which,  perhaps,  contained  gravy  or  foup.  The  roaAs  appear  to  have  been 
ufually  carried  into  the  hall  on  the  fpits,  which,  among  people  of  great 
rank,  were  fometimes  made  of  Jilver ;  and  the  gueAs  at  table  feem  to 
have  torn,  or  cut,  from  the  fpit  what  they  wanted.  Several  early 
illuminations  reprefent  this  pra3ice  of  people  helping  themfelves  from 
the  fpits,  and  it  is  alluded  to,  not  very  unfrequently,  in  the  mediaeval 
writers.  In  the  romance  of  "  Parife  la  Dnchefle,"  when  the  fervants 
enter  the  hall  with  the  meats  for  the  table,  one  is  defcribed  as  canning 
a  roafted  peacock  on  a  fpit : — 

jflitl  H  Ul  firjaa  fui  ptrim  It  mangur  ; 

IJ  lau  ftrti  .i.  fill,*  mi  a  urn  aftitr.—li^uatnie  rmi\^,V-  I'"- 

In  the  romance  of  "Garin  le  Loherain,"  on  an  occalion  when  a 
quarrel  began  in  the  ball  at  the  beginning  of  the  dinner,  the  duke  Begon, 
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for  want  of  other  weapons,  fnatched  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants a  long  fpit  "  full  of  ploveis,  which  were  hot  and  roafied  ;"' — 

Li  dm  avcit  vn  grtrnt  hejUer  faifit 

Flam  Ji  f/miri,  jui  cAan /ml  n  roJU. — Komwu  da  Oulii,  il.  It. 

But  the  moil  curious  illuAration  of  the  univer&lity  of  this  praQice  is 
found  in  a  Latin  ftoty,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  we 
are  told  of  a  man  who  bad  a  glutton  for  his  wife.  One  day  be  roafted 
for  their  dinner  a  fowl,  and  when  they  had  lat  down  at  the  table,  the 
wife  (aid,  "  Give  me  a  wing  ? "     The  hutband  gave  her  the  wing ;  and. 


iVg.  106.  Srmging  lit  Dhnur  im  Hell. 

at  her  demand,  all  the  other  membera  in  fucceffion,  until  ftie  had  devoured 
the  whole  fowl  herfelf,  at  which,  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  anger,  he 
laid,  "  Lo,  you  have  eaten  the  whole  fowl  yourfelf,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  fpit,  which  it  is  but  right  that  you  Ihould  tafte  alfo."  And 
thereupon  he  took  the  fpit,  and  beat  her  feverely  with  it. 

Our  cut  (No.  106),  taken  from  a  large  illumination,  given  from  a 
manuJcripC  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  late  M.  du  Sommerard,  in  his 
great  work  on  mediseval  art,  repnefents  the  fervants  of  the  hall,  headed 
by  the  fieward,  or  nuStre  ShSlel,  with  his  rod  of  office,  bringing  the 
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difhea  to  the  table  in  formal  pnx^flion.  Their  approach  and  arrival  were 
ufuallf  announced  by  the  IbundiDg  of  trumpets  and  mufic.  The  fervants 
were  often  preceded  by  mufic,  as  we  fee  in  our  cut  No.  107,  taken 
from  a  very  fine  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  Britilh  Mufeum  (MS.  Reg.  a,  B.  vii.).  A  reprefentation  of  a 
fimilar  f<«ne  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  large  Flemilh  brals  of  Robert 
BrauDche  and  bis  two  wives  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Lynn,  which  is 
intended  as  a  delineation  of  a  feafl  given  by  the  corporation  of  Lynn  to 
king  Edward  III.  Servants  from  both  fides  of  the  pi6ture  are  bringing 
in  that  famous  dilh  of  chivalry,  the  peacock  with  his  tail  difplayed  ;  and 
two  bands  of  minltrels  are  ulhering  in  the  banquet  with  their  flrains;  the 


He.  107.  Strvmg  in  Hall. 

date  of  the  brais  is  about  1364  a.d.  Thofe  who  ferved  at  the  table 
itfelf,  whofe  bufiiiefs  was  chiefly  to  carve  and  prefent  the  wine,  were  of 
flill  higher  rank — never  lels  than  efquires — and  often,  in  the  halls  of 
princes  and  great  chiefs,  nobles  and  barons.  The  meal  itfelf  was  con- 
duced with  the  fame  degree  of  ceremony,  of  which  a  vivid  piflure  may 
be  drawn  from  the  directions  given  in  the  work  called  the  "  M4nagier  de 
Paris,"  compofed  about  the  year  1393.  When  it  was  announced  that 
the  dinner  was  ready,  the  guefts  advanced  to  the  hall,  led  ceremoniouHy 
by  two  maStres  (fhSlel,  who  Ihowed  them  their  places,  and  ferved  them 
with  water  to  wa(h  their  hands  before  they  began.  They  found  the 
tables  fpread  with  line  table-cloths,  and  covered  with  a  profufion  of 
richly-ornamented  plate,  confifling  of  lalt-cellais,  goblets,  pots  or  cups  for 

drinking. 
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drinking,  fpoons,  &c.  At  the  high  table,  the  meats  were  eaten  from 
flices  of  bread,  called  trenchers  (iranchoirs),  which,  after  the  meats  were 
eaten,  were  thrown  into  veifels  called  couloueres.  In  a  confpicuous  part 
of  the  hall  flood  the  dreiier  or  cupboard^  which  was  covered  with  veflels 
of  plate,  which  two  efquires  carried  thence  to  the  table,  to  replace  thofe 
which  were  emptied.  Two  other  efquires  were  occupied  in  bringing 
wine  to  the  dreifer,  from  whence  it  was  ferved  to  the  gueAs  at  the  tables. 
The  difhes,  forming  a  number  of  courfes,  varying  according  to  the  occa- 
fion,  were  brought  in  by  valets,  led  by  two  efquires.  An  ajfieur,  or 
placer,  took  the  difhes  from  the  hands  of  the  valets,  and  arranged  them 
in  their  places  on  the  table.  After  thefe  courfes,  frefh  table-cloths  were 
laid,  and  the  entremets  were  brought,  confifiing  of  fweets,  jellies,  &c.^ 
many  of  them  moulded  into  elegant  or  fantaflic  forms  3  and,  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  raifed  above  the  refl,  were  placed  a  fwan,  peacocks, 
or  pheafants,  drefled  up  in  their  feathers,  with  their  beaks  and  feet  gilt. 
In  le(s  fumptuous  entertainments  the  expenfive  courfe  of  entremets  was 
ufually  omitted.  Lafl  of  all  came  the  deffert,  confifiing  of  cheefe,  con- 
fedionaries,  fruit,  &c.,  concluded  by  what  was  called  the  iffue  (departure 
firom  table),  confifting  ufually  of  a  draught  of  hypocras,  and  the  houte-hors 
(turn  out),  wine  and  fpices  ferved  round,  which  terminated  the  repafl. 
The  guefb  then  wafhed  their  hands,  and  repaired  into  another  room, 
where  they  were  ferved  with  wine  and  fweetmeats,  and,  after  a  fhort 
time,  feparated.  The  dinner,  ferved  flowly  and  ceremcnioufly,  mufl 
have  occupied  a  coutiderable  length  of  time.  After  the  guefls  had  left 
the  hall,  the  fervers  and  attendants  took  their  places  at  the  tables. 

The  furniture  of  the  hall  was  fimple,  and  confifled  of  but  a  few 
articles.  In  large  refidences,  the  floor  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was 
raifed,  and  was  called  the  dais.  On  this  the  chief  table  was  placed, 
fbetching  lengthways  acrofs  the  hall.  The  fubordinate  tables  were 
arranged  below,  down  each  fide  of  the  hall.  In  the  middle  was 
generally  the  fire,  fbmetimes  in  an  iron  grate.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  there  was  often  a  cup-board  or  a  drefler  for  the  plate,  &c.  The 
tables  were  ftiU  merely  boards  placed  on  treffels,  though  the  table  dor- 
mant, or  flationary  table,  began  to  be  more  common.     Perhaps  the  large 
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table  on  the  dais  waa  generally  a  table  dormant.  The  teats  were  merely 
benches  or  forms,  except  the  principal  feat  againft  the  wall  on  the  dais, 
which  wat  often  in  the  form  of  a  fettle,  with  back  and  elbows.  Such  a 
feat  is  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  io8,  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the 
e  of  Meliadui,  in  the  National  Libraiy  at  Paris,  No.  6g6i.     On 


Ai.  loS.   Til  Srat  n  lit  Dait. 

fpecial  occafions,  the  hall  was  hung  round  with  tapeAry,  or  curtains, 
which  were  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  one  of  thefe  curtains  feems  com- 
monly to  have  been  fufpended  againft  the  wall  behind  the  dais.  A 
carpet  was  fometimes  laid  on  the  floor,  which,  however,  was  more 
nTually  fpread  with  rufhes.  Sometimes,  in,  the  illuminations,  the  floor 
appears  to  be  paved  with  ornamental  tiles,  without  carpet  or  ruthes.     It 
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was  alio  not  unufual  to  bring  a  chair  into  the  hall  as  a  mark  of  particular 
reipe^    Thus^  in  the  £ngliih  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Ifumbras : — 

The  riche  qtoene  in  haulle  loasfettf 
Kny^Atta  Airferves  to  kandes  and  fete  ^ 

Were  clede  in  rohis  affile  $ 
In  thejioure  a  clothe  'wat  layde^ 
**  Tku  foore  palmare ^"^  tkeftetoardefajJe^ 

"  Salle Jytte  abowenejow  alle,^^ 
Mete  and  drjnke  xoasforthe  broghte^ 
Sir  Ifambrace  fett  and  ete  noghte^ 

Bot  luked  ab<rwte  in  the  haulle. 


So  lange  hefatt  and  ete  noghte^ 
That  the  lady  grete  loondir  thoghte^ 
And  tille  a  knygkte  g^^ejaye^ 
*'  Bryng  a  chayere  and  a  jvuyfchene  (ouslilon), 
Af^ fiff  yo^f  poore  palmere  therin.^"* 


A  riche  chayere  than  vuu  ther  fett^ 

This  poore  palmere  t her  in  tvasfettj 

He  tolde  hir  of  his  laye. 


Until  comparatively  a  very  recent  date^  the  hour  of  dinner,  even 
among  the  higheft  clafles  of  fbciety,  was  ten  o* clock  in  the  forenoon. 
There  was  an  old  proverb  which  defined  the  divifions  of  the  domedic 
day  as  follows  : — 

Lever  ajix^  £fner  a  dix, 
Souper  ttjix^  coucher  a  dix. 

Which  is  preferved  in  a  dill  older  and  more  complete  form  as  follows : — 

Lever  a  cinq^  diner  tt  neuf 
Souper  a  cinq^  coucher  a  neuf 
Fait  vivre  d*ans  nonante  et  neuf. 

Five  o'clock  was  the  well-known  hour  of  the  afternoon  meal ;  and  nine 
feems  fonnerly  to  have  been  an  ordinary  hour  for  dinner.  In  the  time 
of  Chaucer,  the  hour  of  prime  appears  to  have  been  the  ufual  dinner 
hour,  which  perhaps  meant  nine  o'clock.  At  leaft  the  monk,  in  the 
Schipmannes  Tale,  calls  for  dinner  at  prime  : — 

**  Goth  now  your  way^''  quod  he^  **  alftille  andfofte^ 
And  let  us  dyne  atjone  as  ye  may^ 
For  hy  my  chilindre  it  is  prime  of  day. ^^ 

And 
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Aad  the  lady  to  whom  this  '\s  addreHed,  in  reply,  exprelles  impatience,  left 
they  ihould  pals  the  hour.  The  dinner  appears  to  have  been  ufually 
announced  by  the  blowing  of  horns.  In  the  romance  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  on  ihe  arrival  of  viJiton,  the  tables  were  laid  out  for  dinner — 

Titjjitti  trefiila,  and  Irfdi  a  hrjr  ; 
TrioKpa  it£umfir  n  ihwt.—Wtbtr,  11. 1. 

Before  the  meal,  each  gueft  was  ferved  with  water  to  wafli.  It  was 
the  buJineis  of  the  ewer  to  ferve  the  guefts  with  water  for  this  purpofe, 
which  he  did  with  a  jug  and  balin,  while  another  attendant  flood  by 
with  a  towel.     Our  cut  No.  109,  reprefents  this  procels  j  it  is  taken  from 


JVo.  109.     tfajhms  tefin  Dmatr. 

a  fine  manufcript  of  the  "  Livre  de  la  Vie  Humaine,"  preferved  in  the 
National  Library  in  Parb,  No.  £1988.  In  the  originals  of  this  group,  the 
jug  and  balin  are  reprefented  as  of  gold.  In  the  copy  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  printed  by  Weber  (p.  148),  the  preparations  for  a  dinner  are  thus 
defciibed ; — 

Tiaifit  Irifta,  and  hrja  «i  Itydf 
Tkeijfid  claha,  Bfidfclt  imfii, 
jM  made  ridj  mtt  tkt  mtUi 
Tiaifitjirti  watfr  and  nml/r. 

The  company,  however,  jbmetimes  wafhed  before  going  to  the  table,  and 
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for  this  purpofe  there  were  lavours,  or  lavatories^  in  the  hall  itfelf,  or 
fbme times  outiide.  The  iignal  for  wafhing  was  then  given  by  the 
blowing  of  trumpets^  or  by  the  muiic  of  the  minftrels.  Thus,  in  the 
Engliih  metrical  romance  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 

At  ttoott  a  Utvtr  the  toaytes  hievfi, 

meaning,  of  courfe,  the  canonical  hour  of  none.  Grace  was  alfb  faid  at  the 
commencement,  or  at  the  end,  of  the  meal,  but  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony is  but  flightly  alluded  to  in  the  old  writers. 

Having  waihed,  the  gueds  leated  themlelves  at  table.  Then  the 
attendants  fpread  the  cloths  over  the  tables ;  they  then  placed  on  them 
the  ialt-cellaiB  and  the  knives  5  and  next  the  bread,  and  the  wine  in 
drinking  cups.  All  this  is  duly  defcribed  in  the  following  lines  of  an  old 
romance : — 

Sfuant  lav/orent^jipafijfretit^ 
Et  liferjant  let  ua^s  mifirent^ 
Defiu  la  do^lUrs  blans  et  hiax, 
Lesf alter s  et  let  coutlaxy 
Afrit  lou  pain^  putt  lo  wn 
Et  copet  d'argptt  et  tPorfn. 

Spoons  were  alfb  ufually  placed  on  the  table,  but  there  were  no  forks, 
the  gueds  ufing  their  fingers  inflead,  which  was  the  reafbn  they  were  fb 
particular  in  wafhing  before  and  after  meat.  The  tables  being  thus 
arranged,  it  remained  for  the  cooks  to  ferve  up  the  various  prepared 
difhes. 

At  table  the  guefb  were  not  only  placed  in  couples,  but  they  alfb  eat 
in  couples,  two  being  ferved  with  the  fame  food  and  in  the  fame  plate. 
This  pra6tice  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  early  romances  and  fabliaux. 
In  general  the  arrangement  of  the  couples  was  not  left  to  mere  chance, 
but  individuals  who  were  known  to  be  attached  to  each  other,  or  who 
were  near  relatives,  were  placed  together.  In  the  poem  of  La  Mule  fanz 
Frain,  the  lady  of  the  cafile  makes  Sir  Gawain  fit  by  her  fide,  and  eat 
out  of  the  fame  plate  with  her,  as  an  a^  of  friendly  courtefy.  In  the 
fabliau  of  Trubert,  a  woman,  taken  into  the  houfehold  of  a  duke,  is  feated 
at  table  befide  the  duke's  daughter,  and  eats  out  of  the  fame  plate  with 

her. 
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her,  becaufe  the  young  lady  had  conceived  an  afl^dionate  feeling  for  the 
vifitor.  So,  again,  in  the  ftoiy  of  the  provoft  of  Aquil^e,  the  provoft's 
lady,  receiving  a  vifitor  fent  by  her  huiband  (who  was  abfent),  placed 
him  at  table  befide  her,  to  eat  with  her,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  were 
fimilarly  ieated,  "  two  and  two : " — 


La  datne  premiire  paj^ 

Son  kofie  le»  ltd  feoirfiji^ 

Car  mengkr  'voJoit  avec  lui; 

Li  autre  furent  dul  et  dm, — Mtfon  Fabliaux,  II.  192. 

In  one  of  the  fiories  in  the  early  Englifh  Greda  Romanorum,  an  earl  and 
his  fbn,  who  dine  at  the  emperor  s  table,  are  feated  together,  and  are 
ferved  with  one  plate,  a  fifh,  between  them.  The  prance  was,  indeed, 
io  general,  that  the  phrafe  ''  to  eat  in  the  fame  diih'*  (jnar^er  dans  la  mime 
^cuelle),  became  proverbial  for  intimate  friendihip  between  two  perfons. 

There  was  another  pra6tice  relating  to  the  table  which  muft  not  be 
overlooked.  It  muil  have  been  remarked  that,  in  the  illuminations  of 
contemporary  manufcripts  which  reprefent  dinner  fcenes,  the  guefls  are 
rarely  reprefented  as  eating  on  plates.  In  fa^,  only  certain  articles  were 
ferved  in  plates.  Loaves  were  made  of  a  fecondaiy  quality  of  flour,  and 
thefe  were  firft  pared,  and  then  cut  into  thick  Hices,  which  were  called, 
in  French,  tranchmrs,  and,  in  £ngli{h,  trenchers,  becaufe  they  were  to  be 
carved  upon.  The  portions  of  meat  were  ferved  to  the  guefts  on  thefe 
tranchmrs,  and  they  cut  it  upon  them  as  they  eat  it.  The  gravy,  of 
courfe,  went  into  the  bread,  which  the  gueft  ibmetimes,  perhaps  always 
at  an  earlier  period,  eat  after  the  meat,  but  in  later  times,  and  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  frequently  lent  away  to 
the  alms-bafket,  from  which  the  leavings  of  the  table  were  difhributed  to 
the  poor  at  the  gate.  All  the  bread  ufed  at  table  feems  to  have  been 
pared,  before  it  was  cut,  and  the  parings  were  thrown  into  the  alms-difh. 
Walter  de  Bibblefworth,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
among  other  diredions  for  the  laying  out  of  the  table,  ikjs,  "  Cut  the 
bread  which  is  pared,  and  let  the  parings  be  given  to  the  alms** — 


TaylUt  U  payn  ke  eft  parie. 
Lex  hijeaui  a  Pamoynefiyt  done. 


The 
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The  praOice  is  alluded  to  in  the  romance  of  SirTriftrem  (fj-Ue  i.fl.r.) — 

Ba  wefc/u  amJjtdr  (vent)  »  mtit; 
SnJ  tkai  far  J  mj  fillari  (cul)> 
TmaigJi  liai  iaJdt  at  m. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  almoner  to  lay  grace.     The  following  diredions 
are  given  in  the  Boke  of  Curtafye  (p.  30)  : — 

nt  mmnert  ty  riii  katkijajdt  greet, 
A  nJ  tie  almif-dyjpfi  iafifirl  I'l  p/aci ; 
TJurm  til  lanin  a  h/t  ftkelli  Jtlti, 
Ttfirvi  Gsdfy'fl  vnthaaa  lati ; 
Tktje  Mitr,  hfll  bt  pary,  aia„i,      ' 
Layi  kit  myd  {ulth}  dyj^,  wiriourni  Jouii. 

The  ufe  of  the  tranchmr,  which  Froillart  calls  a  tailloir,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  older  French  writers.     That  writer  tells  the 


Aoiy  of  a  prince  who,  having  received  poifon  in  a  powder,  and  fufpeding 
it,  put  it  on  a  ttiilloir  of  bread,  and  thus  gave  it  to  a  dc^  to  eat.  One  of 
the  French  poeti  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Martial  de  Paris,  fpeaking 
againli  the  extravagant  tables  kept  by  the  bifhops  at  that  time,  exclaims, 
"Alas!  what  have  the  poor?     They  have  only  the  traochoiis  of  bread 
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which  remain  aa  the  table."  Ad  ordinaDCe  of  the  dauphin  Humbert  II., 
of  the  date  of  1336,  orders  that  there  fhould  be  ferved  to  him  at  table 
every  day  "loaves  of  white  bread  for  the  mouth,  and  four  linall  loaves  to 
ferve  for  tranchoira"  {pro  inciforio  Jaciendo).  For  great  people,  a  filver 
platter  was  often  put  under  the  tranchoir,  and  it  was  probable  from  the 
exten&ou  of  that  pradice  that  the  trancboirs  became  ultimately  aban- 
doned, and  the  plattera  took  their  place. 

We  give  three  examples  of  dinner-fcenes,  from  manufcripts  of  the  four- 
teeath  ceotmy.  The  firft,  cut  No,  1 10  (on  the  laft  page),  is  taken  from  a 
manuicript  belonging  to  the  National  Library  io  Paris,  No.  7310,  containing 


;Vg.  III.  A  Kmg  at  Dmncr. 

the  "  P^lerinage  de  la  Vie  Humaine,"  The  party  are  eating  filh,  or  rather 
have  been  eating  them,  for  the  bonea  and  renmants  are  ftrewed  over  the 
table.  We  have,  in  addition  to  thefe,  the  bread,  knives,  lalt-cellars,  and 
cups ;  and  on  the  ground  a  remarkable  oolle£tian  of  jugs  for  holding  the 
liquora.  Our  fecond  example,  cut  No.  iii,  is  taken  from  an  illuminated 
manufcript  of  the  romance  of  Meliadus,  preferved  in  the  firitilh  Mufeum 
(Additional  MS.,  No.  12,228).  We  have  here  the  curtain  or  tapeftry 
hung  behind  the  (ingle  table.  Hie  man  to  the  left  is  probably  the 
fteward,  or  the  fuperior  of  the  hall ;  next  to  him  is  the  cup-bearer  ferving 

die 
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the  liquor ;  fiirtber  to  the  right  we  have  the  carver  cutting  the  meat ;  and 
laft  of  all  the  cook  bringing  in  another  difli.  The  table  is  laid  much  in 
the  lame  manner  in  our  third  example,  cut  No.  lis.  We  have  again 
the  cups  and  the  bread,  the  latter  in  round  cakes ;  in  our  fecond  example 
they  are  marked  with  crolTes,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations ;  but 
there  are  no  forks,  or  even  fpoons,  which,  of  courle,  were  ufed  for 
pottage  and  ibups,  and  were  perhaps  brought  on  and  taken  off  with 
them.     AU  the  guelis  feem  to  be  ready  to  ufe  their  fingers. 

There  was  much  formality  and  ceremony  obferved  in  filling  and  pre- 
fenting  the  cup,  and  it  required  long  ioAmftion  to  make  the  young  cup- 


No.  III.  ARcjal  Faft. 

bearer  perfed  in  bis  duties.  In  our  cut  No.  iii,  it  will  be  obferved  that 
the  carver  holds  the  meat  with  his  fingers  while  he  cuts  it.  This  is  in 
exad  accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  tike  ancient  "  Boke  of  Kervyng," 
where  this  officer  is  told,  "  Set  never  on  fyflie,  flefche,  beeft,  ne  fowle, 
more  than  two  tyugere  and  a  thombe."  It  will  be  obferved  alfo  that  in 
none  of  thefe  piSures  have  the  guefis  any  plates  j  they  feem  to  have 
eaten  with  their  bands,  and  tbrown  the  refiife  on  the  table.  We  know 
allb  that  they  often  threw  the  fragments  on  the  floor,  where  they  were 
eaten  up  by  cats  and  dogs,  which  were  admitted  into  the  hall  without 
Y  reftriftion 
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relhidion  of  number.  In  the  "Boke  of  Curtafye/*  already  mentioned, 
it  is  blamed  as  a  mark  of  bad  breeding  to  play  with  the  cats  and  dogs 
while  feated  at  tabl< 


fFherefo  thou  fit  at  mite  in  horde  (at  table), 

Avoldt  the  eat  at  on  bare  worJe^ 

For  yf  thou  ftroke  cat  other  dogge^ 

Thou  art  fyke  an  ape  teyghed  with  a  clogge. 

Some  of  thefe  direAions  for  behaviour  are  very  droll,  and  (how  no  great 
refinement  of  manners.  A  gueft  at  table  is  recommended  to  keep  his 
nails  clean,  for  fear  his  fellow  next  him  fliould  be  di/guftcd — 

Loke  thy  naylyt  ben  dene  in  blythe. 
Left  thyfelaghe  lothe  therwyth. 

He  is  cautioned  againft  fpitting  on  the  table — 

If  thou /fit  on  the  borde  or  elles  opone^ 
Thoujballe  be  holden  an  uncurtayje  men. 

When  he  blows  his  nofe  with  his  hand  (handkerchief  were  not,  it  appears, 
in  uie),  he  is  told  to  wipe  his  hand  on  his  Ikirt  or  on  his  tippet — 

Xfthy  nofe  thou  clenje^  as  may  befalle^ 
Loke  thy  honde  thou  clenje  vfithalle^ 
Prrve/y  wthjfyrt  do  hit  awt^f 
Or  ellis  thurgh  thi  tepet  that  isfo  gay. 

He  is  not  to  pick  his  teeth  with  his  knife,  or  with  a  fb^w  or  (lick,  nor 
to  clean  them  with  the  table-cloth ;  and,  if  he  (its  by  a  gentleman,  he  is 
to  take  care  he  does  not  put  his  knee  under  the  other's  thigh  ! 

The  cleanline(8  of  the  white  table-cloth  feems  to  have  been  a  matter 
of  pride  $  and  to  judge  by  the  illuminations  great  care  (eems  to  have 
been  taken  to  place  it  neatly  and  (moothly  on  the  table,  and  to  arrange 
tadefully  the  part  which  hung  down  at  the  (ides.  Generally  fpeaking, 
the  fervice  on  the  table  in  thefe  illuminations  appears  to  be  very  (imple, 
confiding  of  the  cups,  (lands  for  the  difhes  of  meat  (me(res,  as  they  were 
called)  brought  by  the  cook,  the  knives,  fometimes  fpoons  for  foup  and 
liquids,  and  bread.     Odentatious  ornament  is  not  often  introduced,  and 

it 
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it  was  petiiaps  only  ufed  at  the  tables  of  princes  and  of  the  more  poweiful 

nobles.     Of  thefe  ornaments,  one  of  the  moA  remarkable  was  the  nef,  or 

fliip — a  reflel,  generally  of  filver,  which  contained  the  lalt-cellar,  towel, 

&c.,  of  the  prince,  or  great  lord,  on  whofe  table  it  was  bn>ught  with  great 

ceremony.     It  was  in  the  form  of  a  fliip, 

railed  on  a  fland,  and  on  one  end  it  had 

fome  figure,  fuch  as  a  ferpent,  or  calUe, 

perhaps  an  emblem  or  badge  chofen  by  its 

pofleftbr.     Our  cut  No.  113,  taken  from  a 

manulcript  in  the  French  National  Library, 

reprelents  the  nef  placed  on  the  table. 

The  badge  or  emblem  at  the  end  appeais 

to  be  a  bird. 

Our  forefathere  feem  to  have  remained 
a  tolerably  long  time  at  table,  the  plea- 
fures  of  which  were  by  no  means  defpifed. 
Indeed,  to  iud?e  by  the  fermons  and  fatires 
of  the  middle  ages,  gluttony  feems  to  have 

been  a  very  prevalent  vice  among  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity;  and 
however  miferably  the  lower  dalles  lived,  the  tables  of  the  rich  were 
loaded  with  every  delicacy  that  could  be  procured.  The  monks  were 
proverbially  lom  vivanls ;  and  their  failings  in  thb  re(j)ea  are  not  unfre- 
quently  latirifed  in  the  illuminated  orna- 
ments of  the  mediaeval  manufcripts.  We 
have  an  example  in  our  cut  No.  1 14,  taken 
from  a  manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Arundel  ColieSion  in  the 
Britiih  Mufeum  (No.  91);  a  monk  is 
regaling  himfelf  on  the  ily,  apparently 
upon  dainty  tarts  or  patties,  while  the 
difli  is  held  up  by  a  little  cloven-footed  imp  who  feems  to  enjoy  the 
Ipirit  of  the  thing,  quite  as  much  as  the  other  enjoys  the  fubfiance.  Our 
next  cut  (No.  1 15)  is  taken  from  another  manufcript  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum 
of  the  feme  date  (MS.  Sloane,  No.  24,35),  ^"^  forms  an  appropriate  com- 
panion 
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panion  to  the  other,     llie  monk  here  holds  the  ofEce  of  cellarer,  and  is 

taking  advantage  of  it  to  conTole  himfelf  on  the  fl/. 

When  the  laft  courfe  of  the  dinner  had  been  ferved,  the  ewer  and 

his  companion  again  carried  round  the  water  and  towel,  and  each  guell 
waflied.  The  tables  were  then  cleared  and  the 
cloths  withdrawn,  but  the  drinking  continued. 
The  minftrela  were  now  introduced.  To  judge 
by  the  illuminations,  the  moft  common  mulical 
attendant  on  fuch  occalions  was  a  harper,  who 
I  repeated  romances  and  told  Dories,  accom- 
panying them  with  bis  inftrument.  In  one  of 
our  cuts  of  a  dinner  party  (No.  na),  given  in 
a  former  page,  we  fee  the  harper,  apparently 
a  blind  man,  led  by  bis  dog,  introduced  into 
the  hall  while  the  ?uefls  are  Hill  occupied  with 

Nt.  ill.  Monafiic  DroM*>ns. 

their  repaft.  We  frequently  find  a  harper  thus 
introduced,  who  is  fometimes  reprefenCed  as  fitting  upon  the  floor,  as  in  the 
accompanying  illuflration  (No.  iT6)from  the  MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii.  fol.  7»,  v*. 
Another  fimilar  reprefentation  occurs  at  folio  203,  v°  of  the  feme  MS. 


The  barons  and  knights  themfelves,  and  their  ladies^did  not  difdain 
to  learn  the  harper's  craft;  and  Gower,  in  his  "Confeflio  Amantis," 
defcribes  a  fcene  in  which  a  princefs  plays  tbe  harp  at  table.     Appoliniu 


is  dining  in  the  hall  of  king  Pentapolin^  with  the  king  and  queen  and 
their  fair  daughter,  and  all  his  lords,  when,  reminded  by  the  fcene  of  the 
royal  eflate  from  which  he  is  fallen,  he  forrowed  and  took  no  meat  5 
therefore  the  king,  iympathiCing  with  him,  bade  his  daughter  take  her 
harp  and  do  all  that  (he  could  to  enliven  that  ''fbny  man  :** — 

AndpM  to  don  her  fader ei  hejiey 
Her  harpefettty  and  in  thefejU 
Upom  a  chain  *mkich  theifettty 
Htr  fel'ut  next  to  this  manjbefettt. 

Appolinus  in  turn  takes  the  harp,  and  proves  himfelf  a  wonderful 
proficient,  and 

fnen  he  hath  harped  alle  hisjiliey 
The  kingis  heft  tofulfilUy 
Awaie  goth  dijbe,  awaie  goth  cupy 
Doun  goth  the  borde^  the  cloth  vuu  up, 
Thd  rifm  and  gone  out  of  the  halle. 

'  \  The  minftreb,  or  jougleurs,  formed  a  veiy  important  clais  of  (bciety  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  no  feftival  was  confidered  as  complete  without  their 
prefence.  They  travelled  fingly  or  in  parties,  not  only  from  houfe  to 
houie,  but  from  country  to  country,  and  they  generally  brought  with 
them,  to  amufe  and  pleafe  their  hearers,  the  lafl  new  fbng,  or  the  laft 
new  tale.  When  any  great  feftival  was  announced,  there  was  fure  to  be 
a  general  gathering  of  minflrels  from  all  quarters,  and  as  they  poileiled 
many  methods  of  entertaining,  for  they  joined  the  profeflion  of  mounte- 
bank, pofture-mader,  and  conjurer  with  that  of  muiic  and  ftory-telling, 
they  were  always  welcome.  No  fboner,  therefore,  was  the  bufineis  of 
eating  done,  than  the  jougleur  or  jougleurs  were  brought  forward,  and 
fbmetimes,  when  the  guefls  were  in  a  more  ferious  humour,  they  chanted 
the  old  romances  of  chivalxyj  at  other  times  they  repeated  fatirical 
poems,  or  party  fbngs,  according  to  the  feelings  or  humour  of  thofe  who 
were  lidening  to  them,  or  told  love  tales  or  fcandalous  anecdotes,  or 
drolleries,  accompanying  them  with  ading,  and  intermingling  them  with 
performances  of  various  kinds.  The  hall  was  proverbially  the  place  for 
mirth,  and  as  merriment  of  a  coarie  deicription  fuited  the  mediaeval  tafle,  the 
flories  and  performances  of  the  jougleurs  were  often  of  an  obicene  cha- 

ra^r. 
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rader,  even  in  the  prefence  of  the  ladies.     In  the  illuminated  manurcripts, 
the  minftrel  is  mofl  commonly  a  harper,  perhaps  becaufe  tfaele  illumina- 
tions are  ufually  found  in  the  old  romances  of  chivalry  where  the  harper 
generally  aSs  an  important  part,  for  the  minflrels  were  not  unfrequently 
employed  in  mellagea  and  intrigues.     In  general 
the  harp  is  wrapped  in  fome  fort  of  drapeiy,  as 
reprefSnted  in  our  cut  No.  117,  taken  from  aMS, 
in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  which  was  per- 
haps the  bag  in  whidi  the  minftrel  carried  it,  and 
may  have  been  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
infhument.     The   accompanying  fcene  of  min- 
Arelfy  is  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  romance 
of  Guyroa  le  Courtois  in  the  French  National 
m.  117.  A  Harper.        Library,  No.  6976. 

The  dinner  was  always  accompanied  by  mullc, 
and  itinerant  minftrels,  mountebanks,  and  performed  of  all  defcriptions, 
were  allowed  free  accels  to  the  hall  to  amule  the  guefls  by  their  per- 
formances.    Thele  were  intermixed  with  dandng  and  tumbling,  and 


often  with  exhibitions  of  a  very  grols  charader,  which,  however,  amid 
the  loolenels  of  medieval  manners,  appear  to  hare  excited  no  difgulL 
lliefe  praSices  are  curioufly  illuflrated  in  fome  of  the  mediaeval  iliu- 
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In  the  account  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptifl,  as  given  in 
the  gofpeis  (Matthew  liv.  6,  and  Mark  vi.  ii),  we  are  told,  that  at  the 
feall  given  by  Herod  on  his  birthday,  his  daughter  Herodias  came  into 
the  feafting-hall,  and  (according  to  our  Englifli  verlion)  danced  before 
him  and  his  guells.  The  Latin  vulgate  hoifaltqffel,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  Englifh  word ;  but  the  medieeval  writers  took  the  lady's  perform- 
ances to  be  thofe  of  a  regular  wandering  jougleur;  and  in  two  illu- 
minated manufcripts  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum,  flie  is  pidured  as  performing  tricks  very  limilar   to 


Nt.  119.  fCn[  HlrcJ  anJ  ill  Dangiltr  HiroJiai. 

thofe  exhibited  by  the  modern  be^ar-boys  in  our  ftreets.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  (No.  119),  taken  from  MS.  Reg.  a  B.  vii.,  the  princefi  is  fup- 
porting  herfelf  upon  her  hands  with  her  legs  in  the  air,  to  the  evident 
admiration  of  the  king,  though  the  guefls  feem  to  be  paying  le6 
attention  to  her  feats  of  aftivity.  In  the  fecond  (No.  iso),  from  the 
Harleian  MS.  No.  1527,  Ihe  is  reprefented  in  a  firailar  pofition,  but 
more  evidently  making  a  fomerfeult.  She  is  here  accompanied  by  a 
female  attendant,  who  exprefles  no  lets  delight  at  her  ikill  than  the  king 
and  his  guefts. 

It 
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It  would  appear  from  various  accounts  that  it  was  not,  unlefi  perhaps 
at  an  early  period,  the  cuAom  in  France  to  fit  long  after  dinner  at  table 
drinking  wine,  as  it  certainly  was  in  England,  where,  no  doubt,  the 
pradice  was  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Numerous  allufions  might 
be  pointed  out,  which  ftiow  how  much  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  were 
addided  to  this  pradice  of  fitting  in  their  halls  and  drinking  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  day;  and  it  was  then  that  they  Ultened  to  the 
minfbers  long,  told  Aories  of  their  own  feats  and  adventures,  and  made 
proof  of  their  powers  in  hard  drinking.     From  Ibme  of  thefe  allulions. 


Nq.  ho.  Hired  tKl  Her«liai. 

which  we  have  quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  thefe 
drinking-bouts  often  ended  in  fanguinary,  and  not  unfrequently  in  fatal, 
brawls.  Such  fcenes  of  difcord  In  the  hall  occur  alfo  in  the  early  French 
metrical  romances,  but  they  take  place  ufually  at  the  beginning  of  dinner, 
when  the  guells  are  taking  their  places,  or  during  the  meal.  In  "  Parife 
la  DucbelTe,"  a  fcene  of  this  defcription  occurs,  in  which  the  great  feudal 
barons  and  knights  fight  with  the  provifions  which  had  been  ferved  at 
the  tables :  "  There,"  laj-s  the  poet,  "  you  might  fee  them  throw  dieeles, 
and  quartern-loaves,  and  great  pieces  of  flefl),  and  great  fteel  knives" — 

La  viiffien  jelirfnmagB  tl  earliirs, 

Ei  graiz  fiaa  it  ciar,  er  p-tnn  niiaiiM  iTaeitr — Bom»n  it  FuIh,  p.  113. 
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In  "Garin  le  Loherain"  (vol.  ii.  p.  17),  at  a  feafl  at  which  the  emperor 
and  his  empreis  were  prefent,  a  fight  commences  between  the  two  great 
baronial  parties  who  were  their  guefts^  by  a  chief  of  one  party  ftriking 
one  of  the  other  party  with  a  goblet  5  the  cooks  are  brought  out  of  the 
kitchen  to  take  part  in  it,  with  their  peilles,  ladles,  and  pot-hooks,  led  by 
duke  Begon,  who  had  feized  a  ipit,  fiill  of  birds,  as  the  weapon  which 
came  firft  to  hand  j  and  the  conted  is  not  appeafed  until  many  are  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  preceding  remarks,  of  courfe,  apply  chiefly  to  the  tables  of  the 
prince,  the  noble,  and  the  wealthy  gentleman,  where  alone  this  degree 
of  profiifion  and  of  ceremony  reigned  3  and  to  thofe  of  the  monaflic 
houfes  and  of  the  higher  clergy,  where,  if  poffible,  the  luxury  even  of 
princes  was  overpafled.  The  examples  of  clerical  and  monaflic  extrava- 
gance in  feafling  are  fb  numerous,  that  I  will  not  venture  on  this  occafion 
to  enter  upon  them  any  further.  All  recorded  fa6b  would  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  ordinaiy  courfe  of  living  of  the  monks  was  much  more 
luxurious  than  that  of  the  clerical  lords  of  the  land,  who,  indeed,  feem  to 
have  lived,  on  ordinary  occaiions,  with  fome  degree  of  fimplicity,  except 
that  the  great  number  of  people  who  dined  at  their  expenfe,  required  a 
very  large  quantity  of  provifions.  Even  men  of  rank,  when  dining  alone, 
or  hailily,  are  defcribed  as  being  fatisfied  with  a  very  limited  variety  of 
food.  In  the  romance  of  '^  Garin,"  when  Rigaud,  one  of  the  barons  of 
"  Garin's"  party,  arrives  at  court  with  important  news,  and  very  hungry, 
the  emprefs  orders  him  to  be  ferved  with  a  large  vedel  of  wine  (explained 
by  a  various  reading  to  be  equivalent  to  a  pot),  four  loaves  (the  loaves 
appear  ufually  to  have  been  fmall),  and  a  roafled  peacock — 

On  It  aporte  plain  un  barrh  de  vin^ 

Et  qyatre  painsy  et  un  faon  rofii. — Ghurin  le  Loherain,  rol.  U.  p.  267. 

In  a  pane  of  painted  glais  in  the  pofleffion  of  Dr.  Henry  Johnfbn,  of 
Shrewfbuiy,  of  Flemifh  workmanfhip  of  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  centuiy,  and  reprefenting  the  floiy  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Prodigal  is  feated  at  table  with  a  party  of  diffolute  women,  feafling  upon 
a  pafly.     It  is  reproduced  in  our  cut  No.  121.     They  appear  to  have 

z  only 
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only  one  drinking-cup  among  them,  but  the  wine  b  ferved  from  a  veiy 
rich  goblet.  We  cannot,  however,  alwa}^  judge  the  charafler  of  a  feaft 
by  the  articles  placed  on  the  table  by  the  mediaeval  illuminators,  for  they 
were  in  the  conllaot  habit  of  drawing  things  conventionally,  and  they 
leem  to  have  found  a  difEculQr — perhaps  in  confequence  of  their  ignorance 


AT..  II,.   F»/r«^«4P^Jtr. 

of  peiipeflive — in  reprelenting  a  crowded  table.  Our  cut  No.  122, 
on  the  following  page,  taken  from  MS.  Reg.  10  E.  iv.,  in  which  we 
recognize  again  our  old  friend  the  holy-water  clerc,  reprefenta  a  table 
whiti  is  certainly  very  fpariogly  fumiflied,  although  the  peribns  feated 
at  it  feem  to  belong  to  a  refpeftable  clals  in  fociety.  Some  cooked 
articles,  perhaps  meat,  on  a  ftand,  bread,  a  fingle  knife  to  cut  the  pra- 
vifions,  and  one  pot,  probably  of  ale,  from  which  tliey  feem  to  have  drunk 
without  the  intervention  of  a  glals,  fomi  the  whole  fervice. 

We  find  allufions  from  time  to  time  to  the  flyle  of  living  of  the  clals 
in  the  country  anfwering  to  our  yeomanry,  and  of  the  iourgeoi/ie  in  the 
towns,  which  appears  to  have  been  fufficiently  plain.  In  the  romance  of 
"  Berte"  (p.  78),  when  Berte  finds  fhelter  at  the  houfe  of  the  farmer 

Symon, 
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Symon,  they  give  her,  for  refrelhmeni,  a  chickeo  and  wine.  In  the 
fabliau  of  the  "  y^Uain  mire"  (Barbazan,  vol.  iii.  p.  3),  the  former,  who 
had  £tved  money,  and  become  tolerably  rich.  Lad  no  fuch  luxuries  as 


lalmon  or  partridge,  but  his  provifions  coofiAed  only  of  bread  and  wiDe, 
and  fried  eggs,  and  cbeefe  in  abundance — 


The  firanklin,  in  Chaucer,  is  put  forward  as  an  example  of  great 
liberality  in  the  articles  of  provifions: — 

jIh  iaiftlmldtrt,  and  ikal  t  £rtt,  tc»t  b, 

Nil  brad,  ill  nU,  ma  alviay  afltr  xn  i 

A  hairt  avyiud  hub  tiui  naviAtr  man. 

tTuikut  tail  mill  wu  nrw  Hi  hcai, 

OffiiiJfcJi  mdfijfck,  and  ikalfi  fJtnlyima, 

tl/tmiitd  In  ill  iaia  ofailt  and  drynin, 

OfalU  drjmiitt  rial  mi*  iriodt  liynkc. 

yt/iur  lit  fitdry  fijumi  tfthtjttr. 

Hi  ckauapd  itm  at  mat  and  al  aftr. 

Fat  marj  a  fat  fartriit  iad  it  in  mem, 

jSad  many  a  htm  and  meaj  a  tun  mfitm  (1^  pond). 
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Woo  10M  his  cook^  but  ifkisfauce  ^vtre 

Ptynant  andfcharf^  and  redy  al  Jus  gtrt  i 

His  table  dormant  in  his  haJIe  aitoay 

Stood  redy  covered  al  the  longe  day. — GhAuoer**  Cftot.  Tales,  I.  341. 

A  ftoiy  in  the  celebrated  coUedion  of  the  Cent.  Nouvelles  Nouvelles 
(Nouv.  83),  compofed  foon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
gives  us  fome  notion  of  the  (lore  of  provifions  in  the  houfe  of  an  ordinary 
burgher.  A  worthy  and  pious  demoifeUe — that  is,  a  woman  of  the  reipeft- 
able  clais  of  hourgeoi/ie,  who  was,  in  this  cafe,  a  widow — ^invited  a  monk 
to  dine  with  her,  out  of  charity.  They  dined  without  other  company, 
and  were  ferved  by  a  chambrikre  or  maid-fervant,  and  a  man-fervant  or 
valet.  The  courfe  of  meat,  which  was  firft  placed  on  the  table,  confided 
of  por^e,  or  foup,  bacon,  pork  tripes,  and  a  roafted  ox's  tongue.  But  the 
demoiielle  had  mifcalculated  the  voracity  of  her  gueft,  for,  before  fhe  had 
made  much  progreis  in  her  poree,  he  had  devoured  everything  on  the 
table,  and  left  nothing  but  empty  dilhes.  On  feeing  this,  his  hofleis 
ordered  her  fervants  to  put  on  the  table  a  piece  of  good  fait  beef,  and  a 
large  piece  of  choice  mutton  3  but  he  ate  thefe  alfb,  to  her  no  little 
aflonifhment,  and  fhe  was  obliged  to  fend  for  a  fine  ham,  which  had 
been  cooked  the  day  before,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  all  the  meat 
left  in  the  houfe.  The  monk  devoured  this,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
bone.  The  courfe  which  would  have  followed  the  firfl  fervice  was  then 
laid  on  the  table,  confifling  of  a  ''  very  fine  fat  cheefe,**  and  a  difh  well 
fumifhed  with  tarts,  apples,  and  cheefe,  which  alfo  quickly  followed  the 
meat.  It  appears  from  this  flory  that  the  ordinary  dinner  of  a  refpe^ble 
burgher  confided  of  a  foup,  and  two  or  three  plain  difhes  of  meat, 
followed  by  cheefe,  pafhy,  and  fruit.  An  illumination,  illudrative  of 
another  tale  in  this  colle6tion,  in  the  unique  manufcript  preferved  in  the 
Hunterian  Library,  at  Glafgow,  and  copied  in  the  annexed  cut  (No.  123), 
reprefents  a  dinner-table  of  an  ordinary  perfbn  of  this  clafs  of  fociety, 
which  is  not  over  largely  fumifhed.  We  fee  only  bread  in  the  middle, 
what  appears  to  be  intended  for  a  ham  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a 
difh,  perhaps  of  cakes  or  tarts.  The  lower  clafles  lived,  of  courfe,  much 
more  meanly  than  the  others  -,  but  we  have  fewer  allufions  to  them  in 

the 
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the  earlier  medUeval  literature,  as  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  clafi  hardly 
worth  de&ribing.  This  cla6  was,  no  doubt,  much  more  miferable  in 
France  than  in  England.    A  French   moral  poem  of  the  fourteenth 


No.  113.  A  Frugal  Bifafi. 

century,  entitled  "  Le  Chimin  de  PauvreK  el  de  Rkheffh,"  reprefents  the 
poor  labourers  as  having  no  other  food  than  bread,  garlic,  and  fait,  with 
water  to  drink : — 

frju^grmrntjfait 
Sff  t  frtlft  grant  appail 

Nf  il  til  magtit  rim  n  tl, 

Maiton,  hutf^  ayt^  nt  foucin  ; 

El  fail  firaKiml  It  bacin, 

A  J,«x  md-,,  fhii,  J-««,  a  iiiwii-/. 

As  I  have  iaid,  the  drefler  (dreffbir)  or  cupboard  was  tlie  only  impor- 
tant article  of  furniture  in  the  hall,  befides  the  tables  and  benches.  It 
was  a  mere  cupboard  for  the  plate,  and  had  generally  Heps  to  enable  the 
fervants  to  reach  the  articles  that  were  placed  high  up  in  it,  but  it  is 
tarely  reprefented  in  piflured  manufcripts  before  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  illuminators  began  to  introduce  more  detail  into  their  works. 

The 
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The  reader  may  form  a  notion  of  its  contents^  from  the  lifl  of  the  fervice 
of  plate  given  by  Edward  I.  of  England  to  his  daughter  Margaret^  after 
her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Brabant  3  it  confided  of  forty-fix  lilver 
cups  with  feet,  for  drinking  \  fix  wine  pitchers,  four  ewers  for  water,  four 
bafins  with  gilt  efcutcheons,  fix  great  filver  difhes  for  entremets;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fmaller  difhes  3  a  hundred  and  twenty  falts ;  one 
gilt  fait,  for  her  own  ufe ;  feventy-two  fpoons ;  and  three  filver  fpice- 
plates  with  a  fpice-fpoon. 

The  drefler,  as  well  as  all  the  furniture  of  the  hall,  was  in  the  care  of 
the  groom  3  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  lay  them  out,  and  to  take  them  away 
again.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  ufual  cuflom  to  take  away  the  boards 
and  treffels  (forming  the  tables)  at  tlie  fame  time  as  the  cloth.  The 
company  remained  feated  on  the  benches,  and  the  drinking-cups  were 
handed  round  to  them.     So  tells  us  the  "  Boke  of  Curtaiye'* — 


fVhttme  they  have  wajjhen^  and  grace  UJayde^ 
Awcy  he  takes  at  a  breyde  (at  once), 
Awtydet  the  horde  into  thejlore, 
Tafeaway  the  treftles  that  beenfiftore. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB      MINSTREL. HIS      POSITION     UNDER     THE      ANGLO-SAXONS. THE 

NORMAN     TROUVERB,      MENESTREL^      AND     JOU6LEUR. THEIR      CON- 
DITION.  RUTEBEUF. DIFFERENT     MUSICAL     INSTRUMENTS     IN    USE 

AMONG    THE    MINSTRELS. THE    BEVERLEY    MINSTRELS. 

THE  minflrel  aded  fo  veiy  prominent  a  part  in  the  houfehold  and 
domeftic  arrangements  during  the  middle  ages,  that  a  volume  on 
the  hidory  of  domeflic  manners  would  be  incomplete  without  fome  more 
detailed  account  of  his  profeffion  than  the  flight  and  occafional  notices 
given  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Our  information  relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  min(hiel  is  veiy  im- 
perfe6t  He  had  two  names— ^t)/>,  which  meant  literally  a  **  maker,"  and 
belonged  probably  to  the  primitive  bard  or  poet ;  and  glig-mcai,  or  gleo- 
man,  the  modem  gleeman,  which  Signifies  literally  a  man  who  fumifhed 
joy  or  pleafure,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  more  comprehenfive  appli- 
cation, which  included  all  profeilional  performers  for  other  people's 
amufement.  In  Beowulf  (1.  180),  the  "  fong  of  the  bard  "  {fang /copes) 
is  accompanied  by  the  found  of  the  harp  (hearpan  fwSg)  -,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  harp  was  the  fpecial  in(hiiment  of  the  old  Saxon  bard, 
who  chanted  the  mythic  and  heroic  poems  of  the  race.  The  gleemen 
played  on  a  variety  of  inihnments,  and  they  alfo  exhibited  a  variety  of 
other  performances  for  the  amufement  of  the  hearers  or  fpedators.  In 
our  engraving  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  illumination  (p.  37),  one  of  the 
gleemen  is  tofling  knives  and  balls,  which  feems  to  have  been  confidered 
a  favourite  exhibition  of  ikill  down  to  a  much  later  period.  The  early 
Engliih  Rule  of  Nims  (printed  by  the  Camden  Society)  fays  of  the 
wrathful  man,  that  "  he  ikirmiihes  before  tlie  devil  with  knives,  and  he 
is  his  knife-tolTer,  and  plays  with  fwords,  and  balances  them  upon  his 

tongue 
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tongue  by  the  fharp  point."  In  the  Life  of  Hereward,  the  gleeman 
(whofe  name  is  there  tranflated  hyjoculator)  is  reprefented  as  conciliating 
the  favour  of  the  new  Norman  lords  by  mimicking  the  unrefined  manners 
of  the  Saxons^  and  throwing  upon  them  indecent  jefts  and  reproaches. 
But,  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period  at  lead,  tlie  words  fcop  and  gledman 
appear  to  have  been  confidered  as  equivalent  3  for,  in  another  hall-fcene 
in  Beowulf,  where  the  fcop  performs  his  craft,  we  are  told  that — 


Leo^  was  afungen, 
gUomannes  gyd^ 
gamen  eft  afiah^ 
beorhtode  benC'fwig, 


The  lay  tvasfungy 

the  gleeman  s  recital^ 

paftlme  began  aga'm^ 

the  bench-noife  became  loud. — Beowolf,  1.  2323. 


There  is  here  evidently  an  intimation  of  merrier  fongs  than  thofe  fung 
by  the  fcop,  and  whatever  his  performances  w^ere,  they  drew  a  louder 
welcome.  And  in  a  fragment  of  another  romance  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  the  gleeman  Widfeth  bears  witnefe  to  the  wandering  charader  of 
his  clafs,  and  enumerates  in  a  long  lift  the  various  courts  of  different 
chiefs  and  peoples  which  he  had  vifited.  We  learn,  alfo,  that  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  there  were  gleemen  attached  to  the  courts  or  houfe- 
holds  of  the  kings  and  great  chieftains.  Under  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Domefday  Survey,  Berdic,  the  king's  joculator, 
pofleffed  three  villas  in  Gloucefterfliire. 

On  the  continent,  when  we  firft  become  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  the  popular  literature,  we  find  the  minftrels,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
ancient  bards,  appearing  as  the  compofers  and  chanters  of  the  poems 
which  told  the  ftories  of  the  old  heroes  of  romance,  and  they  feem  alfb 
to  have  been  accompanied  ufiially  with  the  harp,  or  with  fome  other 
ftringed  inftrument.  They  fpeak  of  themfelves,  in  thefe  poems,  as 
wandering  about  from  caflle  to  caftle,  wherever  any  feafting  was  going 
on,  as  being  everywhere  welcome,  and  as  depending  upon  the  liberality 
either  of  the  lord  of  the  feaft,  or  of  the  guefts,  for  their  living.  Occa- 
fional  complaints  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  this  liberality  was  not 
always  great,  and  the  poems  themfelves  contain  formules  of  begging 
appeals,  which  are  not  very  dignified  or  delicate.  Thus,  in  tlie  romance 
of  "  Gui  de  Bourgog^e,"  the  minftrel  interrupts  his  narrative,  to  inform  his 

hearers 
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hearerg  that  "Whoever  wifhes  to  hear  any  more  of  this  poem,  muft 
make  haHe  to  open  his  purfe,  for  it  is  now  high  time  that  he  give  me 
fomething'* — 

Slki  or  inldra  chan^ti  otr  et  efcouter^ 

Si  vojfi  tjnelementfa  bourjfe  desfermer^ 

S^u'il  efi  kid  mh  bien  tans  qu*U  me  dote  doner. — Gut  do  Boiirgngne,  1.  4136. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  romance  of  "  Huon  de  Bordeaux,"  the  minflrel, 
after  having  recited  nearly  five  thoufand  lines,  makes  his  excufe  for 
difcontinuing  until  another  day.  He  reminds  his  auditors  that  it  is  near 
velpers,  and  that  he  is  weary,  and  invites  them  to  return  next  day  after 
dinner,  begging  each  of  them  to  bring  with  him  a  maille,  or  halfpenny, 
and  complaining  of  the  meanneis  of  thofe  who  were  accuflomed  to  give 
fo  imall  a  coin  as  the  poitivine  "to  the  courteous  minftrel.**  The 
mindrel  (eems  to  have  calculated  that  this  hint  might  not  be  fufficient, 
and  that  they  would  require  being  reminded  of  it,  for,  after  fome  two  or 
three  hundred  lines  of  the  next  day's  recital,  he  introduces  another 
formule  of  appeal  to  the  purfes  of  his  hearers.  "  Take  notice,'*  he  goes 
on  to  (ay,  "  as  may  God  give  me  health,  I  will  immediately  put  a  ftop  to 
my  fbng ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  at  once  excommunicate  all  thofe  who  fliall  not 
vifit  their  purfes  in  order  to  give  fomething  to  my  wife" — 

Ma'ufacUi  blen^fe  Dix  me  doinftfante^ 
Ma  can^H  toft  ^jous  feral  dejiner  ; 
Toms  cklaus  efcumenie^  .   .  . 


S^i  H*iront  a  lour  bourfes  pour  ma  feme  donner, — Huon  de  Bordeaux,  1.  6483. 

Thefe  minfhrels,  too,  difplay  great  jealoufy  of  one  another,  and  efpecially 
of  what  they  term  the  new  minfhels,  exclaiming  againfl  the  decadence 
of  the  profeflion. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  thefe  French  minfh-els,  the  poets  by 
profeflion,  who  now  become  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  trouvhesy  or 
inventors  (in  the  language  of  the  fouth  of  France,  trohadors),  held  a 
pofition  towards  the  jongleurs,  or  jogleurs*  (from  tfie  Latin  joculatores, 

*  The  old  literary  antiquaries,  through  mistaking  the  u  of  the  manuscripts  for 
an  i>,  and  not  attending  to  the  derivation,  have  created  a  meaningless  vtord— imf/wr— 
which  never  existed,  and  ought  now  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 
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and  this  again  from  jocus,  game),  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  fcop  held 
towards  the  gleeman.  Though  the  mais  of  the  minfbels  did  get  their 
living  as  itinerant  ibngflers,  they  might  be  re(pe6bble,  and  fometimes 
there  was  a  man  of  high  rank  who  became  a  mindrel  for  his  pleafure ; 
but  the  jongleurs,  as  a  body,  belonged  to  the  lowefl  and  mofl  degraded 
clafs  of  mediaeval  fociety,  that  of  the  ribalds  or  letchers,  and  the  more 
reipe^ble  minftrels  of  former  days  were  probably  falling  gradually  into 
their  ranks.  It  was  the  dais  which  abandoned  itfelf  without  referve  to 
the  mere  amufement  and  pleafure  of  the  ariflocracy,  and  it  feems  to  have 
been  greatly  increafed  by  the  Crufades,  when  the  jongleurs  'of  the  weft 
were  brought  into  relations  with  thofe  of  the  eaft,  and  learnt  a  multitude 
of  new  ways  of  exciting  attention  and  making  mirth,  of  which  they  were 
previoufly  ignorant.  The  jougleiu^  had  now  become,  in  addition  to  their 
older  accomplifhments,  magicians  and  conjurers,  and  wonderfully  Ikilled 
in  every  defcription  of  fleight  of  hand,  and  it  is  from  thefe  qualities  that 
we  have  derived  the  modem  (ignification  of  the  word  juggler.  They 
had  alfb  adopted  the  profefTion  of  the  eaflem  floiy-tellers,  as  well  as 
their  flories,  which,  however,  they  turned  into  verfe  j  and  they  brought 
into  the  weft  many  other  exhibitions  which  did  not  tend  to  raife  the 
ftandard  of  weftem  morals. 

The  charadter  of  the  minftrels,  or  jongleurs,  their  wandering  life,  and 
the  eafe  with  which  they  were  admitted  eveiywhere,  caufed  them  to  be 
employed  extenfively  as  fpies,  and  as  bearers  of  fecret  news,  and  led 
people  to  adopt  the  difguife  of  a  minftrel,  as  one  which  enabled  them  to 
pals  through  difficulties  unobferved  and  unchallenged.  In  the  ftory  of 
Euftace  the  monk,  when  Euft^ce  fought  to  efcape  from  England,  to 
avoid  the  purfuit  of  king  John,  he  took  a  fiddle  and  a  bow  (a  fiddleftick), 
and  drefted  himfelf  as  a  minftrel,  and  in  this  garb  he  arrived  at  the  coaft, 
and,  finding  a  merchant  ready  to  fail,  entered  tlie  fhip  with  him.  But 
the  fteeriman,  who  did  not  recognife  the  minfhel  as  one  of  the  paflengers, 
ordered  him  out.  Euftace  expoftulated,  reprefented  that  he  was  a  min- 
fb^l,  and,  after  fome  difpute,  the  fteerfman,  who  feems  to  have  had  fome 
fufpicions  either  of  his  difguife  or  of  his  fkill,  concluded  by  putting  the 
queftion,  "  At  all  events,  if  thou  knoweft  any  fong,  friend,  let  us  have  it." 
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The  raonk  was  not  Ikilled  in  finging,  but  he  replied  boldly,  "  Know 
I  one  ?  Yea !  of  Agoulant,  and  Aymon,  or  of  Blonchadin,  or  of  Florence 
of  Rome  (thefe  were  all  early  metrical  romances) ;  there  is  not  a  fong  in 
the  whole  world  but  I  know  it.  I  iliould  be  delighted,  no  doubt,  to 
afford  you  amufement)  but,  in  truth,  the  fea  frightens  me  fo  much  at 
pre  lent,  that  I  could  not  ling  a  fong  worth  hearing."  He  was  allowed 
to  pals.  Some  of  thofe  who  adopted  the  difguife  of  the  jougleur  were 
better  able  to  fuflain  it,  and  mindrelfy  became  conlidered  as  a  polite 
accompliftiment,  perhaps  partly  on  account  of  its  utility.  There  is,  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Fitz-Warines,  a  remarkable  charader  of  this  defcription 
named  John  de  Raunpaygne.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine  had  formed  a  defign 
againft  his  great  enemy,  Moris  Fitz-Roger,  and  he  eflabliihed  himfelf, 
with  his  fellow  outlaws,  in  the  foreft  near  Whittington,  in  Shroplhire,  to 
watch  him.  Fulke  then  called  to  him  John  de  Raunpaygne.  "  John,** 
faid  he,  ''  you  know  enough  of  minftrelly  and  joglery  5  dare  you  go  to 
Whittington,  and  play  before  Moris  Fitz-Roger,  and  fpy  how  things  are 
going  on  ?  '*  "  Yea,**  faid  John.  He  crufhed  a  herb,  and  put  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  face  began  immediately  to  fwell,  and  became  fo  dif- 
coloured,  that  his  own  companions  hardly  knew  him;  and  he  drefled 
himfelf  in  poor  clothes,  and  ''  took  his  box  with  his  inflruments  of  joglery 
and  a  great  flaff  in  his  hand  ;'*  and  thus  he  went  to  Whittington^  and 
prefented  himielf  at  the  cafUe,  and  faid  that  he  was  a  jogeleur.  The 
porter  carried  him  to  Sir  Moris,  who  received  him  well,  inquired  in  the 
firft  place  for  news,  and  receiving  intelligence  which  pleafed  him  (it  was 
defignedly  falfe),  he  gave  the  minflrel  a  valuable  filver  cup  as  a  reward. 
Now,  "  John  de  Raunpaygne  was  very  ill-favoured  in  face  and  body,  and 
on  this  account  the  ribalds  of  the  houfehold  made  game  of  him,  and 
treated  him  roughly,  and  pulled  him  by  his  hair  and  by  his  feet.  John 
raifed  his  llaff,  and  flruck  a  ribald  on  the  head,  that  his  brain  flew  into 
the  middle  of  the  place.  '  Wretched  ribald,'  laid  the  lord,  '  what  haft 
thou  done  ?*  '  Sir,*  laid  he,  '  for  God*s  mercy,  I  cannot  help  it;  I  have 
a  difeafe  which  is  very  grievous,  which  you  may  fee  by  my  fwollen  face. 
And  this  difeafe  takes  entire  poflellion  of  me  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
when   I  have  no  power  to  govern  myfelf.*     Moris  fwore  a  great  oath, 
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that  if  it  were  not  for  the  news  he  had  brought^  he  would  have  his  head 
cut  off  immediately.  The  jogeleur  haftened  his  departure,  for  the  time 
he  remained  there  feemed  very  long."  The  refult  of  this  adventure  was 
the  attack  upon  and  flaughter  of  Moris  Fitz-Roger  by  Fulk  Fitz-Warine. 
Some  time  after  this,  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  having  recovered  his  caflle  of 
Whittington,  was  lamenting  over  the  lofe  of  his  friend.  Sir  Audulf  de 
Bracy,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  king  John*s  emiffaries,  and  was 
a  prifoner  in  Shrewlbury  caflle,  where  king  John  had  come  to  make  his 
temporary  refidence,  and  again  afked  the  aid  of  John  de  Raunpaygne, 
who  promifed  to  make  a  vifit  to  the  king.  *'  John  de  Raunpaygne  knew 
enough  of  tabor,  harp,  fiddle,  citole,  and  jogleiy  3  and  he  attired  himfelf 
very  richly,  like  an  earl  or  baron,  and  he  caufed  his  hair  and  all  his  body 
to  be  entirely  dyed  as  black  as  jet,  fo  that  nothing  was  white  except  his 
teeth.  And  he  hung  round  his  neck  a  very  handfome  tabor,  and  then, 
mounting  a  handfome  palfrey,  rode  through  the  town  of  Shrewfbuiy  to 
the  gate  of  the  caflle  5  and  by  many  a  one  was  he  looked  at.  John  came 
before  the  king,  and  placed  himfelf  on  his  knees,  and  faluted  the  king 
veiy  courteoufly.  The  king  returned  his  falutation,  aijd  afked  him 
whence  he  came.  '  Sire,*  faid  he,  '  I  am  an  Ethiopian  minflrel,  bom  in 
Ethiopia.*  Said  the  king,  'Are  all  the  people  in  your  land  of  your 
colour?*  'Yea,  my  lord,  man  and  woman.'  ....  John,  during  the 
day,  made  great  minflrelfy  of  tabor  and  other  inflruments.  When  the 
king  was  gone  to  bed.  Sir  Henry  de  Audeley  fent  for  the  black  minflrel, 
and  led  him  into  his  cliamber.  And  they  made  great  melody  5  and  when 
Sir  Henry  had  drunk  well,  then  he  faid  to  a  valet,  '  Go  and  fetch  Sir 
Audulf  de  Bracy,  whom  the  king  will  put  to  death  to-morrow  5  for  he 
fhall  have  a  good  night  of  it  before  his  death.*  The  valet  foon  brought 
Sir  Audulf  into  the  chamber.  Then  they  talked  and  played.  John 
commenced  a  fong  which  Sir  Audulf  ufed  to  fing ;  Sir  Audulf  raifed  his 
head,  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face,  and  with  great  difficulty  recognifed 
him.  Sir  Henry  afked  for  fbme  drink  5  John  was  very  ferviceable, 
jumped  nimbly  on  his  feet,  and  ferved  the  cup  before  them  all.  John 
was  fly,  he  threw  a  powder  into  the  cup,  which  nobody  perceived,  for  he 
was  a  good  jogeleur,  and  all  who  drunk  became  fo  fleepy  that,  foon  after 

drinking. 


drinking,  they  lay  down  and  fell  afleep.  John  de  Raonpaygne  and 
Sir  Audulf  de  Bracy  took  the  opportunity  for  making  their  efcape.  We 
have  here  a  myllerious  intimation  of  the  fa6t  that  the  minfirel  was 
employed  alfo  in  dark  deeds  of  poiibning.  Still  later  on  in  the  flory  of 
Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  the  hero  himfelf  goes  to  a  tournament  in  France  in 
dilguife,  and  John  de  Raunpaygne  refumes  his  old  charader  of  a  jongleur. 
"  John/'  fays  the  narrative,  "  was  very  richly  attired,  and  well  mounted, 
and  he  had  a  very  rich  tabor,  and  he  ilruck  the  tabor  at  the  entry  to 
the  liih,  that  the  hills  and  valleys  rebounded,  and  the  horfes  became 
joyful/* 

All  thefe  anecdotes  reveal  to  us  minllrels  who  were  perfe6dy  free, 
and  wandered  from  place  to  place  at  will ',  but  there  were  others  who 
were  retained  by  and  in  the  regular  employ  of  individuals.  The  king 
had  his  minflrels,  and  fo  mofl  of  the  barons  had  their  houfehold  min- 
ihiels.  In  one  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  (lories,  current  in  this  country 
probably  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  we  are  told  that  a  jougleur 
(mimus  he  is  called  in  the  Latin,  a  word  ufed  at  this  time  as  iynonymous 
with  joculaior)  prefented  himfelf  at  the  gate  of  a  certain  lord  to  enter 
the  hall  and  eat  (for  the  table  in  thoie  days  was  rarely  refufed  to  a  min- 
ftrel),  but  he  was  ftopped  by  the  porter,  who  alked  him  to  what  lord  he 
was  attached,  evidently  thinking,  as  was  thought  fome  three  centuries 
later,  that  the  treatment  merited  by  the  fervant  depended  on  the  quality 
of  the  mafter.  Tlie  minftrel  replied  that  his  mafter  was  God.  When 
the  porter  communicated  this  refponfe  to  his  churlifti  lord,  or  equally 
churlifh  fleward,  they  replied  that  if  he  had  no  other  lord,  he  fhould  not 
be  admitted  there.  When  the  jougleur  heard  this,  he  faid  that  he  was 
the  devil's  own  fervant ;  whereupon  he  was  received  joyfully,  "  becaufe 
he  was  a  good  fellow"  (quia  bonus  focius  erat).  The  records  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  contain  many  entries  of  payments  to 
the  king's  minfhrels,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  them  are  preferved.  On 
great  feilivals  at  the  king's  court,  minllrels  came  to  feek  employment 
from  every  part  of  the  world  which  acknowledged  the  reign  of  feudalifm. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  minflrels  were  prefent  at  the  marriage 
feflivities  of  the  princels  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward  1. 5  and  feveral 
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hundred  played  before  the  fame  monarch  at  the  Whitfuntide  of  1306. 
This  affluence  of  minflrels  gave  rife  to  the  pra6tice  of  building  a  large 
mufic-galleiy  at  one  end  of  the  mediaeval  hall,  which  feems  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century.  At  this  time  minflrels  were  fome- 
times  employed  for  very  fingular  purpofes,  fuch  as  for  foothing  the  king 
when  undergoing  a  difagreeable  operation.  We  learn  from  the  ward- 
robe accounts  that,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
(a.d.  1297)  twenty  fliillings,  or  about  fifteen  pounds  in  modern  money, 
was  given  to  the  minftrel  of  Sir  John  Maltravers  as  a  reward  for  perform- 
ing before  the  king  while  he  was  bled. 

The  king*s  minflrels,  and  thofe  of  the  great  lords,  were  very  well 
paid,  but  the  great  mais  of  the  profeffion,  who  depended  only  on  what 
they  obtained  in  gifts  at  each  particular  feafl,  which  they  reckleflly 
fquandered  away  as  foon  as  they  got  it,  lived  a  hard  as  it  was  a  vagabond 
life.  The  king's  minflrels,  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  England,  received 
from  fixpence  to  fevenpence  halfpenny  a  <}ay,  that  is  from  feven  fhillings 
and  fixpence  to  nine  fhillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny,  during  the  whole 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  CoUn  Mufet,  one  of  the  befl  of  the  French 
fong- writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  complains  of  the  want  of  liberality 
fhown  to  him  by  the  great  baron  before  whom  he  had  played  on  the  viol 
in  his  hoflel,  and  who  had  given  him  nothing,  not  even  his  wages : — 

Dtvant  vos  en  nfoftre  oftel; 
Si  ne  m^ave»  r'lerts  donnS^ 
Ne  met  gaga  acquiter. 

And  he  laments  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  home  in  poverty,  becaufe  his 
wife  always  received  him  ill  when  he  returned  to  her  with  an  empty 
purfe,  whereas,  when  he  carried  back  his  malle  well  ftuffed,  he  was 
covered  with  careffes  by  his  whole  family.  The  French  poet  Rutebeuf, 
whofe  works  have  been  colleded  and  publifhed  by  M.  Jubinal,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  type  of  the  better  clafs  of  minflrels  at  this  period,  and 
he  has  become  an  objed  of  efpecial  interefl  to  us  in  confequence  of  the 
number  of  his  fhorter  efiufions  which  defcribe  his  own  pofition  in  life. 
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The  firH  piece  in  the  colle6tion  has  for  its  fubje6k  his  own  poverty.  He 
complains  of  being  reduced  to  fuch  diftrels,  that  he  had  been  obliged  for 
fome  time  to  live  upon  the  generoiity  of  his  friends;  that  people  no 
longer  fliowed  any  liberality  to  poor  minftrelsj  that  he  was  perifhing 
with  cold  and  hunger ;  and  that  he  had  no  other  bed  but  the  bare  ftraw. 
In  another  poem,  entitled  Rutebeuf*s  Marriage,  he  informs  us  that  his 
privations  were  made  more  painful  by  the  circumllance  of  his  having  a 
fhrew  for  his  wife.  In  a  third  he  laments  over  the  lois  of  the  fight  of 
his  right  eye,  and  informs  us  that,  among  other  misfortunes,  his  wife  had 
juft  been  delivered  of  a  child,  and  his  horfe  had  broke  its  leg,  fo  that, 
while  he  had  no  means  of  fupporting  a  nurfe  for  the  former,  the  latter 
accident  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  going  to  any  diflance  to  exer- 
cife  his  mindreliy  craft.  Rutebeuf  repeats  his  laments  on  his  extreme 
poverty  in  feveral  other  pieces,  and  they  have  an  echo  in  thofe  of  other 
minftrels  of  his  age.  We  find,  in  fad,  in  the  verfe-writers  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  fourteenth, 
a  general  complaint  of  tlie  negle6t  of  the  minftrels,  and  of  the  degeneracy 
of  minftrelfy.  In  a  poem  againft  the  growing  tafte  for  the  tabor,  printed 
in  M.  Jubinal's  volume,  entitled  "  Jongleurs  et  Trouv^res,'*  the  low  ftate 
into  which  the  minftrels*  art  had  fallen  is  afcribed  to  a  growing  love  for 
inftruments  of  an  undignified  charader,  fuch  as  the  tabor,  which  is  (aid 
to  have  been  brought  to  us  from  the  Arabs,  and  the  pipe.  If  an  ignorant 
{hepherd  from  the  field,  lays  the  writer  of  this  poem,  but  play  on  the  tabor 
and  pipe,  he  becomes  more  popular  than  the  man  who  plays  on  the  viol 
ever  fo  well — 

Sluar  puni  bergiers  de  ckam  tabore  et  chalemele^ 
Plus  toft  eft  afele  que  cil  qui  bien  viele. 

Everybody  followed  the  tabor,  he  fays,  and  the  good  minftrels  were  no 
longer  in  vogue,  though  their  fiddles  were  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  flutes, 
and  flajolets  (Jlqjols),  and  tabors  of  the  others.  He  confoles  himfelf, 
however,  with  the  refledtion  that  the  holy  Virgin  Mary  never  loved  the 
tabor,  and  that  no  fuch  vulgar  inftrument  was  admitted  at  her  wedding ; 
while  flie  had  in  various  ways  fliown  her  favour  to  the  jougleurs.  "  I 
pray  God,"  our  minftrel  continues,  "  that  he  will  fend  mifchief  to  him 

who 
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who  firil  made  a  tabor,  for  it  is  an  infbumeDt  which  ought  to  pleafe 
nobod}'.  No  ridi  man  ought  to  love  the  found  of  a  tabor,  which  is  bad 
for  people's  heads;  for,  if  Ilretcbed  tight,  and  flruck  hard,  it  may  be 
heard  at  half  a  league's  difiance  :" — 

Slyi  frimit^fi  taiir,  DUn  I!  tirvnir  tmiralrc  I 

Nui  rkka  hem  lu  Jatjai  dt  laieur  aatr. 
^uml  ;!  ijl  h\ti>  lad,  a  n  li  -vna  hurltr, 
Di  iirui  gram  Vim  U  /Mti-cH  cjcaatir  ; 
C  a  ,r.f  ™™,  >  forfi„  M.f  «,>-«r. 

The  mufical  InAruments  ufed  by  (he  medieeval  gleemen  and  min- 
fbek  form  in  tJiemfelves  a  not  unintereAing  fub)e6t.     Thofe  enumerated 
in  the  Anglo-Sason  vocabdariea  are   the    harp    [hearpe,  cilhara),    the 
lyme,   or   trumpet,    the   pipe,   "or  whiflle,"   the 
filkele,  viol,  or  fiddle,  the  horn,  and  the  trumpet, 
the   latter  of  which   was  called  in   Anglo-Saxon 
tTulh  and  fierga.     To  thefe  we  muft  certainly  add 
a  few  others,  for  the  drum  or  tabor  feeim  to  have 
been  in  ufe  among  them   under  fome  form,  as 
well  as  the  cymbal,  hand-bella,  lyre  ftruck  by  a 
pleflrum,  and  the  oi^an,  which  latter  was  already 
the  fevourite  church  inftniment.     A  portable  organ 
was  in  ufe  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  we  g^ve  a 
figure  (No.  134),  from  a  manufcript  in  the  firitifli 
Mufeum  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy  (MS.  Reg.  14  E.  iii.).     This  hand-organ  was 
known  alfo  by  the  name  of  the  dulcimer.    It  occurs 
again  in  the  foUowing  group  (No.  115),  taken  from 
a  manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Britifli 
v^-  Mufeum  (MS.  Addit.  No.  10,293),  where  the  per- 
f<Mnier  on  the  dulcimer  is  accompanied  by  two  other  minflreb,  one  play- 
ing on  the  bagpipe,  the  other  on  the  viol  or  fiddle. 

Each  of  the   figtires  in  this  group  is  drel&d  in  a  coftume  fb  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  that  one  might  almoU  fuppofe  them  engaged 
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in  a  mafquerade  -,  and  they  Teem  to  difcountenance  the  notion  that  the 
minltreb  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  any  drels  peculiar  to  their  clafs. 


Ns.  I»5.  ji  Gnup  ff  HSnJiriU. 

In  this  relped,  their  teftimony  leems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumilance 
that  minftreU  are  menlioned  fbmetimes  as  wearing  the  drefles  which 


Np,  116.  David  mJ  Ail  JUu/iiaBi. 

have  been  given  them,  among  other  gifts,  as  a  reward  for  their  perform- 
ances.    The  illuminated  letter  here  introduced  (No.  136),  which  is  tak$n 
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from  a  maDufcript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Biitifli  Mufeuni 
(MS.  Harl.  No.  5102),  reprefents  king  David  (inging  his  pfalms  to  the 
harp,  while  three  mufidans  accompany  him.  The  firft,  who  fits  befide 
him,  is  playing  on  the  fhalm  or  pfalteiy,  which  is  frequently  figm^d  in 
the  illuminations  of  manufcripts.  One  of  the  two  upper  figures  is  playing 
on  bells,  which  alfo  is  a  defcription  of  mufic  often  reprefented  in  the 
illuminations  of  different  periods ;  and  the  other  is  blowing  the  horn. 
Thefe  are  all  inllrumenis  of  folenin  and  ecclefiadical  mufic.  In  the  next 
cut  (No.  137),  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century  (MS. 
Keg.  2  B.  viL),  the  Ihalm  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  nun,  white  a  friar  is 
performing  on  a  rather  fingularly  (haped  cittern,  or  lute. 

In  other  manufcripts  we  find  the  ordinary  mufical  inllruments  placed 


A's.  117-  Mk/'W"  '/'^t  Cl=\f'"-- 

in  the  hands  of  tlie  augelsj  as  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  MS.  Reg. 
a  B,  vii.,  in  a  reprefentation  (copied  in  our  cut  No.  1  a8)  of  the  creation 
with  llie  morning  flars  finging  together,  and  all  the  fons  of  God  Ihouting 
for  joy,  an  angelic  choir  are  making  melody  on  the  trumpet,  fiddle, 
cittern,  Ihalm,  and  harp.  There  U  another  choir  of  angels  at  p.  1C8  of 
the  fame  MS.,  with  two  citterns  and  two  flialtns,  a  fiddle  and  a  trumpet. 
Similar  reprefentations  occur  in  the  choirs  of  churches.  In  the  boffes  of 
the  ceiling  of  Tewkelbury  abbey  church  we  fee  angels  playing  the 
cittern  (with  a  pleQrum),  the  harp  (with  its  cover  feen  enveloping  the 
lower  half  of  the  inftniment),  and  the  cymbals.     In  the  choir  of  Lincoln 

cathedral. 
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cathedral,  Ibme  of  the  feries  of  angels  which  fill  the  fpandrek  of  its 


M.  tiS.    Tit  Anginc  Citir, 

arcades,  and  which  have  given  to  it  the  name  of  the  angel  choir,  are 
playing  inflraments,  fuch  as  the  trumpet,  double  pipe,  pipe  and  tabret,  dul- 
cimer, viol  and  harp,  as  if  to  reprefent  the  heavenly  choir 
attuning  iheir  pralfes  in  harmony  with  the  human  choir 
below: — "therefore  with  angeU  and  ardiangels,  and  with 
all    the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  thy 
glorious  name."    We  will  introduce  here  another  drawing 
of  an  angelic  mtnflrel  (No.  129),  playing  a  Ihalm,  from 
the  Royal  MS.  14  E.  iii.  i  others  occur  at  folio  1  of  the 
fame  MS.     It  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  band  of  village 
muficians  with  flute,  violin,  clarionet,  and  balT-viol,  whom 
moll  of  us  have  feen  occupying  the  fmging-gallery  of  fome 
country  church,  are  probably  not  inaccurate  reprefenta- 
tivM  of  the  band  of  minftrels  who  occupied  the  rood-lofts 
in  mediaeval  times.     In  thia  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
indeed,  mufic  (eems  to  have  had  a  great  charm  for  all 
clalTes  of  Ibciety,  and  ea<^  clals  appears  in  turn  in  the 
minArel  character  in  the  illuminations  of  the  manufcripts. 
Even  the  fhepherds,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  fcem  , 
to  have  been  mufical,  like  the  fwains  ofTheccritus  or  N^,  115.  jtnAnril 
Virgil;  for  we  conftantly  find  them  reprefented  playing  ''V'S'**^'^- 
upon   inOruments;   and  in  confirmation  we  give  a  couple  of  goatherds 

(No. 
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(No.  130),  from  MS.  Reg.  a  B.  vii.  fol.  83,  of  early  fourteenth  centiuy 
date :  they  are  playing  on  the  ptpe  and  horn.     But,  belides  thefe  inlini- 


N».  130.  A  Grmf  tf  WKpktrii. 


JVe.  iji,  ABaf^pir. 


ments,  the  bagpipe  waa  alfo  a  ruftic  inftrament:  there  is  a  lliepherd 
playing  upon  one  on  folio  iia  of  llie  fame  MS, 
(given  in  our  cut  No.  131) ;  and  again,  in  tlie  early 
fourteenth  century  MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vi.,  on  the 
reverfe  of  folio  8,  is  a  group  of  fheplierds,  one  of 
whom  pbya  a  finall  pipe,  and  another  the  bagpipes. 
Chaucer  (in  the  "  Houfe  of  Fame")  mentions — 

At  iaa  ihift  tjtil  icrjt  gropia. 
Thai  kipen  tifiii  in  tit  tnima. 

It  is  curious  to  find  tliat  even  at  fo  late  a  period  as 
.  TiiLadjaiid     the  reign  of  queen  Maiy,  they  flill  officiated  at 
weddings  and  other  meirymakings  in  their  villages, 
I  Cimetimes  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  profellbrs  of  the  joyous 
fcience,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  early  French  poem  againll 
the  taljorers. 

I  give  neit  (cut  No.  132)  a  reprefentation  of  a  female 
minllrel  playing  the  tambourine ;  it  is  alfo  taken  from  a  MS. 
of  the  fourteenth  ceatuiy  (MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii.  fbl.  182). 

The  earlieft   inftance   yet   met  with  of  the   modem- 
fliaped    drum    is  contained   in    the   Coronation    Book  of 
Richard  II.,  preferved  in  the  Chapter-houfe,  Weflminfler,  and  is  repre- 

fented 
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fented  in  the  annexed  cut  (No.  133).  This  mediaeval  drummer  is  clearly 
intended  to  be  playing  on  two  drums  at  once  ;  and,  in  conJidering  their 
forms  and  polltion,  we  mull  make  Ibme  allowance  for  the  mediaeval 
negleft  of  perfpe£tive. 

Id  the  mediaeval  vocabularies  we  find  feveral  lifts  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments  then  beft  known.  Thus  John  de  Garlande,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  enumerates,  as  the  niinftrels  who  were  to  be  feen  in 
the  houfes  of  the  wealthy,  individuals  who  performed  on  the  iiilhuments 
which  he  terms  in  Latin,  lyra  (meaning  the  harp],  tibia  (the  flute),  comu 
(the  horn),  vtdula  (the  fiddle),  Jijhwm.  (the  drum),  giga  (the  gittem), 
ft/mpkonia  (a  fymphony),  pfalterium   (the  pfaltery),  chorus,  dtola   (the 


JV«.  1 34,  Bl<m/itig  lit  Trumfit  and  Flrfing  en  lit  Cymbal). 

cittern),  tympanum  (the  tabor),  and  a/mbata  (cymbals).  The  Englilh  glos- 
iaries  of  the  fifteenth  century  add  to  thefij  the  trumpet,  the  ribile  (a  fort  of 
fiddle),  organs,  and  the  crowd.  The  forms  of  thefe  inflruments  of  various 
periods  will  be  found  in  the  illuftratiotis  which  have  been  given  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  chapter.  It  will  be  well  perhaps  to  enumerate  again 
the  moft  common ;  they  are  the  harp,  fiddle,  cittern  or  lute,  hand-organ 
or  dulcimer,  the  Oialm  or  pfaltery,  the  pipe  and  tabor,  pipes  of  various 
fizes  played  like  clarionets,  but  called  flutes,  the  double  pipe,  hand-bells, 
trumpets  and  boms,  bagpipes,  tambourine,  tabret,  drum,  and  cymbals.  We 
give  two  further  groups  of  figures  in  illufiration  of  thefe  inftniments,  both 
taken  from  the  Royal  MS.  fo  often  quoted,  a  B.  vii.    In  the  first  (No.  134) 
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e  have  a  hoj  (apparently)  playing  the  cymbals;  and  in  the  fecood  (No. 


JVo.  135.    Til  DJcimtr  anJ  D.i>ili  Finn. 

135)  an  example  of  ihe  double  flute,  which  we  have  already  fee 


Nc.  136,   Mujial  Inftruminn. 

Anglo-Saxonmanurcriptg(reebefore,  pp.  35and5j),  andwhidi  appears  to 

have 
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have  been  one  of  the  mufical  inflruments  borrowed  immediately  from  the 
Romans.  In  conclufion  of  this  fubjed  we  give  a  group  of  mufical  iiifhn- 
ments  (No.  136)  from  one  of  the  illuflrations  of  the  celebrated  book 
entitled  "DerWeife  Konig,"  a  work  of  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  early  commentator  on  the  Didionarius^  or  Vocabulary^  of  John 
de  Garlande,  calls  the  mufical  infiruments  injlrumenta  leccatorum,  (infiru- 
ments  of  the  letchers  or  ribalds),  and  I  have  already  dated  that  the 
minllrels,  or  jougleurs,  were  confidered  as  belonging  generally  to  that 
degraded  clals  of  fociety.  In  the  vocabularies  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  are  generally  clafled  under  the  head  of  reprehenfible  or  difgraceful 
profefiiions,  along  with  ribalds,  heretics,  harlots,  and  lb  forth.  It  was  the 
fame  chara6ter  which  led  them,  a  little  later,  to  be  pro(cribed  in  a6b  of 
parliament,  under  the  titles  of  rogues  and  vagabonds.  In  the  older 
poetry,  too,  they  are  often  joined  with  difgraceful  epithets.  There  is  a 
curious  early  metrical  ftory,  or  fabliau,  which  was  made,  no  doubt,  to  be 
recited  by  the  minftrels  themfelves,  although  it  throws  ridicule  on  their 
prufeiiion ;  it  is  entitled  Les  deux  Troveors  rihauz,  "the  two  ribald  trou- 
v^res,"  and  confifis  in  a  ludicrous  di(pute  between  them  on  their  qualifi- 
cations as  minfireLs.  My  readers  mud  not  fuppofe  that  at  this  time  the 
reciters  of  poetry  were  a  different  or  better  clals  than  thofe  who  per- 
formed jugglery  and  low  buffoonery — for,  in  this  poem,  either  of  the  two 
claimants  to  fuperiority  boalls  of  his  fkill  equally  in  pollefiing  in  his 
memory  completely,  and  being  able  to  recite  well,  the  early  Chanfons  de 
Gefie,  or  Carlovingian  romances,  the  later  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
the  fabliaus  or  metrical  fiories;  in  playing  upon  the  mod  falhiouable 
mufical  infiruments,  fuch  as  the  citole,  the  fiddle,  and  the  gigue  (gittem) ; 
in  performing  extraordinary  feats  and  in  Height  of  hand ;  and  even  in 
making  chaplets  of  fiowers,  and  in  a6ting  as  a  Ipy  or  as  a  go-between  in 
love  intrigues.  No  doubt  there  were  minlb^Is  who  kept  themfelves 
more  reljpedtable,  but  they  were  exceptions  to  the  general  charader  of 
the  clals,  and  were  chiefly  men  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  or  of  the  great 
barons.  There  appears  alio  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  continued 
attempt  to  raile  minfirelfy  to  a  refpe6bble  pofition,  and  out  of  this 
attempt  arole,  in  dilierent  places,  companies  and  guilds.     Of  thele,  the 

moll 
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moll  remarkable  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  in  this  country,  was 
the  ancient  fraternity  of  niinflreb  of  Beverley,  in  Yorkftiire.  When  this 
company  originated  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  of  fome  confideration  and 
wealth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
that  town,  was  built ;  for  the  mindrels  gave  a  pillar  to  it,  on  the  capital 
of  which  a  band  of  minflrels  were  fculptured.     The  cut  below  (No.  137) 


At.  137.   Thi  M-mfirih  ,f  Be^rltj. 

is  copied  from  tlie  engraving  of  this  group,  given  in  Carter's  "Ancient 
Painting  and  Sculpture."  The  oldeft  exilling  document  of  the  fraternity 
is  a  copy  of  laws  of  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  limilar  to  thole  by 
whidi  all  trade  guilds  were  governed  :  their  officers  were  an  alderman 
and  two  Aewards  or  feers  (i.  e.  learchers) ;  and  the  only  items  in  their 
laws  which  throw  any  light  upon  the  hiHory  or  condition  of  the  minflreb 
are — one  which  requires  that  they  fliould  not  take  "any  new  brother 
except  he  be  mynllrell  to  fome  man  of  lionour  or  worfliip,  or  waile  of 
fome  towne  corporate  or  other  ancient  town,  or  elfe  of  fucli  honefiye  and 
conyng  {knouiUdge)  as  Ihall  be  tliouglit  laudable  and  pleafant  to  the 
hearers  there ;"  and  another,  to  the  efteS  that  "  no  mylner,  lliepherd,  or 
of  other  occupation,  or  hulbandman,  or  hulbandman  fervant,  playing 
upon  pype  or  other  inftrument,  (hall  fue  {follow)  any  wedding,  or  other 
thing  that  pertaineth  to  the  laid  fcience,  except  in  his  own  parilh." 
Inllitutions  like  thefe,  however,  had  little   effe6t  in   countera6ting  the 

natural 
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natural  decline  of  minffarelfy^  for  the  ilate  of  fociety  in  which  it  exifted 
was  palling  away.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  changes  in  its  hiAory 
by  the  inflruments  which  became  efpecially  chara6teriflic  of  the  popular 
jougleur.  The  harp  had  given  way  to  the  fiddle,  and  already,  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  fiddle  was  yielding  its  place  to  the 
tabor.  In  the  Anglo-Norman  romance  of  Horn,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  we  are  told  of  a  ribald  '*  who  goes  to  marriages  to  play  on  the 
tabor  '•— 

A  li  plert  fu"!!  eft  las  un  kckur 

Ki  a  ces  nocces  vient  pur  juer  od  tabur ; 

and  the  curious  fabliau  of  the  king  of  England  and  the  jougleur  of  Ely 
defcribes  the  latter  as  carrying  his  tabor  fwung  to  his  neck — 

Entour  Jon  col  porta  Joun  tahour. 


C    C 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AMUSEMENTS     AFTER     DINNER. GAMBLING. THE     GAME     OF     CHESS.- 

ITS    HISTORY. DICE. TABLES. DRAUGHTS. 


I„ 


THE  dinner  hour^  even  among  the  highefl  ranks  of  fociety^  was,  as 
I  have  flated,  early  in  the  forenoon  5  and,  except  in  the  cafe  of 
great  feafls,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  cuflomary  to  fit  long  after  dinner. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  left  on  people*s  hands,  to  fill  up  with 
fome  defcription  of  amufement  or  occupation.  After  the  dinner  was  taken 
away,  and  the  ceremony  of  wafhing  had  been  gone  through,  the  wine 
cup  appears  to  have  been  at  lead  once  pafled  round,  before  they  all 
rofe  from  table.  The  Camden  Society  has  recently  publifhed  an  early 
French  metrical  romance  ("  Blonde  of  Oxford,"  by  Philippe  de  Reimes), 
which  gives  us  a  very  intereiling  pi^re  of  the  manners  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Jean  of  Dammartin  is  reprefented  as  the  fbn  of  a  noble  family 
in  France,  who  comes  to  England  to  feek  his  fortune,  and  enters  the 
fervice  of  an  earl  of  Oxford,  as  one  of  the  efquires  in  his  houfehold. 
There  his  duty  is  to  attend  upon  the  earFs  daughter,  the  lady  Blonde, 
and  to  ferve  her  at  table.  "  After  the  meal,  they  wafh  their  hands  and 
then  go  to  play,  as  each  likes  beft,  either  in  forefts  or  on  rivers  (i.e.  hunt- 
ing or  hawking),  or  in  amufements  of  other  kinds.  Jean  goes  to  which 
of  them  he  likes,  and,  when  he  returns,  he  often  goes  to  play  in  the 
chambers  of  the  counteis,  with  the  ladies,  who  oblige  him  to  teach  them 
French."  Jean  does  his  bed  to  pleafe  them,  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  his  education,  "  For  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  chamber 
games,  fuch  as  chefs,  tables,  and  dice,  with  which  he  entertains  his 

damfel 
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damfel  (Blonde) ;  he  often  fays  'check'  and  '  mate*  to  her,  and  he  taught 
her  to  play  many  a  game  :*'— 

Dejus  de  cambresfeut  ajfes^ 

WtJcheSy  de  tahiesj  et  de  desy 

Dont  il  fa  damolJeU  ejbat ; 

Souvent  U  difi  efchek  et  mat  ; 

De  maint  jeu  a  j iter  Paprlft. — Blonde  of  Oxford,  I.  389. 

This  is  a  corre6t  pidure  of  the  ufual  occupations  of  the  after-part  of 
the  day  among  the  fuperior  clafTes  of  fociety  in  the  feudal  ages  3  and 
Icenes  in  accordance  with  it  are  often  found  in  the  illuminations  of  the 
mediaeval  manufcripts.  One  of  thefe  is  reprefented  in  the  engraving 
(No.  138)  on  the  following  page,  taken  from  a  mauufcript  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  containing  the  romance  of  the  "  Quatre  Fils  d'Aymon," 
and  preferved  in  the  Library  of  the  Arfenal,  in  Paris.  In  the  chamber 
in  front  a  nobleman  and  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  his  houfehold  are 
engaged  at  chefs,  while  in  the  background  we  fee  other  ladies  enjoying 
themfelves  in  the  garden,  which  is  fhown  to  us  with  its  fummer-houfe 
and  its  flower-beds  furrounded  with  fences  of  lattice-work.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  chefT-players  is  withdrawn  fuddenly 
from  their  game  by  the  entrance  of  an  armed  knight,  who  appears  in 
another  compartment  of  the  illumination  in  the  manufcript. 

Of  the  chamber  games  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  extrad  from  the 
romance  of  "  Blonde  of  Oxford,"  that  of  chefs  was  no  doubt  looked  upon 
as  by  far  the  mod  diflinguifhed.  To  play  well  at  chefs  was  confidered  as 
a  very  important  part  of  an  ariflocratic  education.  Thus,  in  the  "  Chanfbn 
de  Gefte"  (metrical  romance)  of  Parife  la  Ducheflfe,  the  fon  of  the 
heroine,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  king  in  his  palace,  had  no  fooner 
reached  his  fifteenth  year,  than  "  he  was  taught  firfl  his  letters,  until  he 
had  made  fufficient  progrefs  in  them,  and  then  he  learnt  to  play  at  tables 
and  chefs,"  and  learnt  thefe  games  fo  well,  *'  that  no  man  in  this  world 
was  able  to  mate  him  : " — 

SltuMt  ranfis  ot  xv.  arm  et  complm  et  pajfn^ 

Premiers  aprifi  ^  lettres^  tout  qu'U  en  Jot  ajfe%  ; 

Puis  aprift'il  as  tables  et  a  efchai  joier^ 

It  fCa  ome  an  cefi  monde  qui  Pen  peufi  mater, — Pftrise  U  Duchessc,  p.  86. 

In 
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In  this  numeroui  cycle  of  romaDces,  rceneg  in  which  kings  and  princes, 
as  well  at  nobles,  are  reprefented  as  occupying  their  leifure  with  the  game 
of  chefi,  occur  very  frequently,  and  fometimes  the  game  forms  an  impor- 
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taut  incident  in  the  fbry.  In  "  Gann  le  Loherain,"  a  meflenger  hurries 
to  Bordeaux,  and  finds  count  Thiebaul  playing  at  cbels  with  Berengier 
d'Autri.     Thiebaut  is  lb  much  excited  by  his  news,  that  he  pnihes  the 

cheff- board 


chefT-board  violently  from  him,  and  fcatters  the  cheiT-men  about  the 
place — 

Thiebaus  Poi't^  a  pou  iT  enrage  v«, 

Li  ejchei  boute^  et  lejeu  efpanJit. — Garin  le  Loherain,  ii.  11. 

So,  in  the  fame  romance,  the  emperor  Pepin,  arriving  at  his  camp,  had 
no  fooner  entered  his  tent  than,  having  put  on  a  loofe  tunic  {hHaut),  and 
a  mantle,  he  called  for  a  chefT-board,  and  fat  down  to  play — 

EJches  demande^fi  efi  au  jeu  affis. — lb.,  11. 12T. 

Even  Witikind,  the  king  of  the  pagan  Saxons,  is  reprefented  as  amuting 
himlelf  with  this  game.  When  the  meilenger,  who  carried  him  news 
that  Charlemagne  was  on  the  way  to  make  war  upon  him,  arrived  at 
"  Tremoigne,"  the  palace  of  the  Saxon  king,  he  found  Witikind  playing 
at  che(s  with  Efcorfaus  de  Lutife,  and  the  Saxon  queen,  Sebile,  who  was 
alfo  well  acquainted  with  the  game,  looking  on — 

ji  ltd  joe  as  efchas  Efcorfaus  de  Lutife  ; 

Sebile  la  efgarde^  ji  do  jeu  efi  aprlfe, — Chanson  des  Saxons,  i.  91. 

Witikind  was  fo  angry  at  this  intelligence,  that  his  face  "  became  as  red 
as  a  cherry,*'  and  he  broke  the  chefe-board  to  pieces — 

D*ire  et  de  mautalant  rugtfl  comme  cerife  ; 
Le  fieffage  regarde^  le  geu  pefoie  et  brife. 

In  the  "Chanfon  de  Gefte"  of  Guerin  de  Montglaive,  the  ftoiy  turns 
upon  an  imprudent  a6t  of  Charlemagne,  who  Hakes  his  whole  kingdom 
upon  a  game  of  chefs,  and  loling  it  to  Guerin,  is  obliged  to  compound 
with  him  by  furrendering  to  him  his  right  to  the  city  of  Montglaive,  then 
in  the  pofledion  of  the  Saracens. 

Thefe  **  Chanfbns  de  Gefle,"  formed  upon  the  traditions  of  the  early 
Carlovingian  period,  can  only  of  courfe  be  taken  as  a  pi^re  of  the 
manner  of  the  age  at  which  they  were  compofed,  that  is,  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  we  know,  from  hiflorical  evidence,  that  the 
pidure  is  fhidly  true.  At  that  period  chefs  certainly  was  what  has  been 
termed  the  royal  game.  The  celebrated  Walter  Mapes,  writing  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  gives  a  curious  anecdote  relating  to 
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tragical  events  which  had  occurred  at  the  court  of  Britany,  apparently  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fame  century.  Alan  of  Britany,  perhaps  the  laft 
of  the  name  who  had  ruled  over  that  country,  had,  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
his  wife,  entrapped  a  feudatory  prince,  Remelin,  and  fubje6ted  him  to 
the  I06  of  his  eyes  and  other  mutilations.  Remelin's  fon,  Wigan,  having 
efcaped  a  fimilar  fate,  made  war  upon  Alan,  and  reduced  him  to  fuch 
extremities  that,  through  the  interference  of  the  king  of  France,  he  made 
his  peace  with  Wigan,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  tlius 
for  many  years  the  country  remained  in  peace.  But  it  appears  that  the 
lady  always  ihared  in  her  father's  feuds,  and  looked  with  exulting  con- 
tempt on  her  father's  mutilated  enemy.  One  day  Ihe  was  playing  with 
her  hufband  at  chefe.  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  game,  Wigan,  called 
away  by  fome  important  bufinefe,  aiked  one  of  his  knights  to  take  his 
place  at  the  cheff-board.  The  lady  was  the  conqueror,  and  when  fhe 
made  her  laft  move,  ihe  (aid  to  the  knight,  "  It  is  not  to  you,  but  to  the 
fon  of  the  mutilated  that  I  fay  '  mate.*  "  Wigan  heard  this  farcafm,  and, 
deeply  offended,  hurried  to  the  refidence  of  his  father-in-law,  took  him 
by  furprife,  and  inflided  upon  him  the  fame  mutilations  which  had  been 
experienced  by  Remelin.  Then,  returning  home,  he  engaged  in  another 
game  with  his  wife,  and,  having  gained  it,  threw  the  eyes  and  other 
parts  of  which  her  father  had  been  deprived  on  the  cheff-board,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  fay  mate,  to  the  daughter  of  tlie  mutilated."  The  ftory  goes  on 
to  fay  that  the  lady  concealed  her  defire  of  vengeance,  until  fhe  found  an 
opportunity  of  effeding  the  murder  of  her  hufband. 

We  need  not  be  furprifed  if,  among  the  turbulent  barons  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  game  of  chefs  often  gave  rife  to  difputes  and  fanguinaiy 
quarrels.  The  curious  hiflory  of  the  Fitz-Warines,  reduced  to  writing 
certainly  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  feud  between  king  John  and  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  the  out- 
law:— "Young  Fulk,"  we  are  told,  "was  bred  with  the  four  fons  of 
king  Henry  II.,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them  all  except  John  5  for  he 
ufed  often  to  quarrel  with  John.  It  happened  that  John  and  Fulk  were 
fitting  all  alone  in  a  chamber  playing  at  chefs  ^  John  took  the  chefs- 
board  and  fbuck  Fulk  a  great  blow.     Fulk  felt  himfelf  hurt,  raifed  his 
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foot  and  flruck  John  in  the  middle  of  the  flomach,  that  his  head  went 
againfl  the  wall,  and  he  became  all  weak  and  fainted.  Folk  was  in 
conHemation  5  but  he  was  glad  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  chamber 
but  they  two,  and  he  rubbed  John*s  ears,  who  recovered  from  his 
fainting-fit,  and  went  to  the  king  his  father,  and  made  a  great  complaint. 
*  Hold  your  tongue,  wretch,'  faid  the  king,  '  you  are  always  quarrelling. 
If  Fulk  did  anything  but  good  to  you,  it  muft  have  been  by  your  own 
defert  5'  and  he  called  his  mailer,  and  made  him  beat  him  finely  and  well 
for  complaining.*'  Similar  incidents  recur  continually  in  the  early  romances 
I  have  juft  quoted  as  the  '^Chanfons  de  Gefte,**  which  give  us  fo  vivid  a 
pidure  of  feudal  times.  A  fatal  quarrel  of  tliis  kind  was  the  caufe  of  the 
feud  between  Charlemagne  and  Ogier  le  Danois.  At  one  of  the  Eafter 
feftivals  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  the  emperor's  fon,  Charles,  and 
fiauduin,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Ogier,  went  to  play  together.  Bauduin 
and  young  Charles  took  a  chefT-board  and  (at  down  to  the  game  for 
paflime.  "They  have  arranged  their  cheff-men  on  the  board.  The 
king's  fon  firfl  moved  his  pawn,  and  young  Bauduin  moved  his  aiifin 
(biftiop)  backwards.  The  king's  fon  thought  to  prels  him  very  hard,  and 
moves  his  knight  upon  the  other  aufin.  The  one  moved  forward  and 
the  other  backward  fo  long,  that  young  Bauduin  (aid  '  mate  *  to  him  in 
the  comer:" — 

//  et  Callos  frtfent  un  efqtukier^ 

Ai  jufafijtnt  for  am  ejbanier. 

S'ont  lor  ejchet  ajfitfor  le  tahler. 

lAjix  au  roi  traiftfon  paon  premier^ 

BauJuines  traijtjon  aujin  arier, 

Lijix  au  rot  U  'oolt  forment  coiiier^ 

&u  r autre  aujin  a  trait  fon  chevalier. 

Tant  traift  li  uns  avant  et  P autre  arier, 

BauJuines  li  dift  mat  en  P angler. — Ogier  de  Daneiuarohe,  1.  3159. 

The  young  prince  was  furious  at  his  defeat,  and,  not  content  with  treating 
the  fon  of  Ogier  with  the  moft  infulting  language,  he  feized  the  chefs- 
board  in  his  two  hands,  and  flruck  him  fo  violent  a  blow  on  the  forehead, 
that  he  fplit  his  head,  and  fcattered  his  brains  over  the  floor.  In  a  well- 
known  illuminated  manufcript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum   (MS.  Reg.  15  E.  vi.),  containing  a  copy  of  the  romance  of 
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"  Ogier  le  Danoia,"  this  fcene  is  reprefeoted  in  an  illuminaliou  which  is 
copied  in  our  cut  No.  139.  Similar  inddents  are  ralher  common  in 
thefe  old  romances.  In  that  of  "Parife  la  Duchefle,"  her  young  (on, 
brought  up  aa  a  foundling  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  becomes 
an  objed  of  jealoufy  to  tlie  old  nobles.  Four  of  the  fons  of  the  latter 
confpire  to  murder  him,  and  it  is  arranged  thai  they  fhall  invite  him  to 
go  and  play  at  chefs  with  them  in  a  retired  cellar,  and,  having  fecretly 
provided  themfelves  with  knives,  infult  him,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  a 
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quarrel,  and  then  ftab  him  to  death.  "  Huguea,"  they  laid,  "will  yon 
come  with  us  to  play  at  cbe(s  ?  you  may  gain  a  hundred  francs  on  the 
gilt  chelT-board,  and  at  the  fame  time  you  will  teacli  us  che&  and  dice ; 
for  certainly  you  know  the  games  much  better  than  any  of  us."  Hugues 
feenu  to  have  been  confcious  of  the  frequency  of  quarrels  ariflng  from 
the  game,  for  it  was  not  until  they  had  promifed  bim  that  they  would 
not  feek  any  caufe  of  dilpute,  that  he  accepted  their  invitation.  They 
then  led  him  into  the  cellar,  and  lat  down  at  the  t^elT-board.  "He 
began  by  playing  with  the  fon  of  duke  Granier ;  and  each  put  down  a 
hundred  francs  in  coined  money;  but  he  had  foon  vanquiflied  and  mated 
them  all,  that  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  mate  him : " — 
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Anfl  au  due  Gratur  cpmettfa  a  juer  ; 

Chafcuns  mijt  c,  from  de  denier t  monies  $ 

Mais  il  Us  a  trefto%  et  vancus  et  mate^y 

Slue  H  iTi  ot  t,  fil  fui  Pan  pouft  mater, — Parise  U  DachetM,  p.  106. 


Hugues,  in  kindnefs^  offered  to  teach  them  better  how  to  play,  without 
allowing  them  to  rifk  their  money,  but  they  drew  their  knives  upon  him, 
and  infulted  him  in  the  moil  outrageous  terms.  He  killed  the  foremofl 
of  them  with  a  blow  of  his  M,  and  feizing  upon  the  cheff'-board  for  a 
weapon,  for  he  was  unarmed,  he  "  brained"  the  other  three  with  it. 
We  learn  from  this  anecdote  that  it  was  the  cuflom  in  the  middle  ages 
to  play  at  chefs  for  money. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  thele  romances  pidure  to  us  the  manners 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  not  thofe  of  the  Carlovingian 
era.  The  period  when  the  game  of  chefs  was  firft  introduced  into 
weftem  Europe  can  only  be  conje^red,  for  writers  of  all  defcriptions 
were  fb  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  notions  belonging  to  their 
own  time  in  relating  the  events  of  the  paft,  that  we  can  place  no  depend- 
ence on  anything  which  is  not  abfolute  contemporary  evidence.  The 
chefT-board  and  men  io  long  preferved  in  the  treaiuiy  of  St.  Denis,  and 
(aid  to  have  belonged  to  Charlemagne,  were,  I  think,  probably,  not  older 
than  the  eleventh  century,  and  appear  to  have  had  a  Byzantine  origin. 
If  the  game  of  chefs  had  been  known  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  we  ihould  have  found  fome  diflind  allufion  to  it. 
The  earliefl  mention  of  this  game  that  we  know  is  found  in  a  letter  from 
Damianus,  cardinal  biOiop  of  Oflia,  to  Alexander  II.,  who  was  eleded  to 
the  papacy  in  1061,  and  enjoyed  it  till  1073.  Damianus  tells  the  pope 
how  he  was  travelling  with  a  bifhop  of  Florence,  when,  "  having  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  a  hoffel,  I  withdrew,"  he  fays,  "  into  the  cell  of  a 
prieft,  while  he  remained  with  the  crowd  of  travellers  in  the  fpacious 
houfe.  In  the  morning,  I  was  informed  by  my  fervant  that  the  aforefaid 
biihop  had  been  playing  at  the  game  of  chefs  j  which  information,  like 
an  arrow,  pierced  my  heart  very  acutely.  At  a  convenient  hour,  I  (ent 
for  him,  and  faid  in  a  tone  of  fevere  reproof, '  The  hand  is  fbetched  out, 
the  rod  is  ready  for  the  back  of  the  offender.'     '  Let  the  fault  be  proved,' 
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£aid  he, '  and  penance  fhall  not  be  refufed.*  *  Was  it  well/  I  rejoined, 
'  was  it  worthy  of  the  charader  you  bear,  to  fpend  the  evening  in  the 
vanity  of  cheff-play  {in  vanilate  fcackorum),  and  defile  the  hands  and 
tongue,  which  ought  to  be  the  mediator  between  naan  and  the  Deity  ? 
Are  you  not  aware  that,  by  the  canonical  law,  bifhops,  who  are  dice- 
players,  are  ordered  to  be  depofed  ? '  He,  however,  making  himfelf  a 
fhield  of  defence  from  the  difference  in  the  names,  faid  that  dice  was  one 
thing,  and  chefs  another ',  confequently  that  the  canon  only  forbade  dice, 
but  that  it  tacitly  allowed  chefs.  To  which  I  replied,  '  Chefs,*  I  faid,  *  is 
not  named  in  the  text,  but  the  general  term  of  dice  comprehends  both 
the  games.  Wherefore,  fince  dice  are  prohibited,  and  chefs  is  not 
expreflly  mentioned,  it  follows,  ixjthout  doubt,  that  both  kinds  of  play 
are  included  under  one  term,  and  equally  condemned  ?'  "  Thb  occurred 
in  Italy,  and  it  is  evident  from  it  that  the  game  of  chefs  was  then  well 
known  there,  though  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  from  it,  that  it 
had  not  been  long  known.  There  appears  to  be  little  room  for  doubting, 
that  chefs  was,  like  fb  many  other  mediaeval  pra^ices,  an  oriental  inven- 
tion, that  the  Byzantine  Greeks  derived  it  from  the  Saracens,  and  that 
from  them  it  came  by  way  of  Italy  to  France. 

The  knowledge  of  the  game  of  chefs,  however,  feems  to  have  been 
brought  more  diredly  from  the  £afl  by  the  Scandinavian  navigators,  to 
whom  fuch  a  means  of  pafiing  time  in  their  difknt  voyages,  and  in 
their  long  nights  at  home,  was  mofl  welcome,  and  who  foon  became 
extraordinarily  attached  to  it,  and  difplayed  their  ingenuity  in  elaborately 
carving  chefl'-men  in  ivory  (that  is,  in  the  ivoiy  of  the  walrus),  which 
feem  to  have  found  an  extenfive  market  in  other  countries.  In  the  year 
183 1,  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe  carved  ivory  chefl'-men  were  found 
on  the  coafl  of  the  Ifle  of  Lewis,  probably  the  refult  of  fbme  fhipwreck 
in  the  twelfth  century,  for  to  that  period  they  belong.  They  formed  part 
of  at  leafl  feven  fets,  and  had  therefore  probably  been  the  flock  of  a 
dealer.  Some  of  them  were  obtained  by  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  a  very 
learned  and  valuable  .paper  on  them  was  communicated  by  sir  Frederic 
Madden  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  printed  in  the  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  the  Archceohgia,      Some  of  the   befl  of  them,   however, 
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remained  in  private  hands,  and  have  more  recently  pafled  into  the  rich 
mufetim  of  the  late  lord  Londefborough.  We  give  here  two  groups  of  thefe 
curious  chetT-men,  taken  from  the  collection  of  lord  Londefborough,  and 
from  thofe  in  the  Brilifli  Mufeum  as  engraved  in  the  volume  of  the 
Ardueologia  juft  referred  to.    The  firft  group,  forming  our  cut  No,  140, 


M.  140.  lalaSc  a,ff-ma  -flh,  Tioelfii  Cmurj. 

conGfb  of  a  king  (i),  from  the  coUeAion  of  lord  Londefborough,  and  a 
queen  (i),  bifliop  (3),  and  knight  (4),  all  from  the  Archxohgia;  and  the 
fecond  group  (No.  141)  prefents  us  with  the  warriors  on  foot,  to  which 
the  Icelanden  gave  the  name  of  ftroir,  and  to  which  sir  Frederic 
Madden  gives  the  Englilh  name  of  warden,  one  of  them  (j)  from  lord 
Londetborough's  colledion,  the  other  (6)  from  the  Britifli  Mufeum. 
The  relt  are  pawns,  all  from  the  latter  cotledion;  they  are  generally 
plain  and  odagonat,  as  in  the  group  to  the  right  (7),  but  were  fometimes 
ornamented,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  other  example  (8). 

It  will  be  feen  at  once  that  in  name  and  charader  thefe  chelT-men 
are  nearly  identical  with  thofe  in  common  ufe,  although  in  coftume  they 
are  purely  Scandinavian.  The  king  tits  in  the  polition,  with  his  fword 
acrols  his  knee,  and  his  hand  ready  to  draw  it,  which  is  defcribed  as  dia- 
ra6terifttc  of  royalty  in  the  old  northern  poetiy.     The  queen  holds  in  her 

baitd 
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hand  a  drinking  horn,  in  which  at  great  feflivak  the  lady  of  the  houie- 
hold,  of  whatever  rank,  was  accuflomed  to  ferre  out  the  ale  or  mead  to 
the  guefb.  The  bUhops  are  ibme  leated,  and  others  Aanding,  but  all  dis- 
tinguilbed  by  the  mitre,  crofier,  and  epifcopaL  coftume.     The  knights  are 


No.  141.  Icelasdic  Ciif-miK  sflhi  Tuk/JH  Cmtirj. 

all  on  borfeback,  and  are  covered  with  charaderiflic  armour.  The  armed 
men  on  foot,  juft  mentioned  by  the  name  of  warders,  were  peculiar  to  the 
Scandinavian  fet  of  chelT-men,  and  fupplied  the  place  of  the  rocks,  or 
rooks,  in  the  mediaeval  game,  and  of  the  modem  caftle. 

Several  of  the  chefl'-men  had  indeed  gone  through  more  than  one 
modification  in  their  progre&  &om  the  Eafl.  The  Arabs  and  Perfians 
admitted  no  female  among  the  perfons  on  their  chelT-board,  and  the 
piece  which  we  call  the  queen  was  with  them  the  pherx  (vizier  or  coun- 
dllor).  The  oriental  name,  under  the  form  firs,  Jem,  ovfirce,  in  Latin 
Jenda,  was  long  preferved  in  the  middle  ages,  though  certainly  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  centuiy  the  original  chara^r  of  the  piece  had  been  changed 
for  that  of  a  queen,  and  the  names /erj  and  queen  became  lynonymous. 
It  is  hardly  neceflaiy  to  lay  that  a  bifhop  wotdd  not  be  found  on  a 
Saracenic  chelT-board.  This  piece  was  called  by  the  Periians  and  Arabs 
pU  or  pkilt  meaning  an  elephant,  under  the  form  of  which  animal  it  was 
reprefented.  This  name  was  alfo  preferved  in  its  tranliniflicin  to  the 
weA,  and  with  the  Arab  article  prefixed  became  affil,  or  more  commonly 
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ayin,  which  was  again  Ibftened  down  into  m^n,  the  ufuai  name  of  the 
piece  in  the  old  French  and  Englifh  writera.  The  charader  of  the  bilbop 
muft  have  been  adopted  veiy  early  among  the  Chriltians,  and  it  is  found 
under  that  cbaiader  among  the  Northerns,  and  in  England.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  cafe  everywhere.  The  Ruflians  and  Swedes  have  pre- 
ferved  the  original  name  of  the  elephant.  Id  Italy  and  Prance  this  piece 
was  fometimes  reprefented  as  an  archer  j  and  at  an  early  period  in  the 
latter  country,  from  a  fuppoled  confufion  of  the  Arabic  Jil  with  the 
Fiendi  foi,  it  was  Sometimes  called  by  the  latter  name,  and  reprefented 
as  a  court  jefter.  Roc,  the  name  given  by  the  Saracens  to  the  piece  now 
called  the  caftle,  meant  apparently  a  hero,  or  champion,  Perlian  rokh; 
the  name  was  prelerved  in  the  middle  ages,  but  the  piece  feems  to  have 
been  firft  reprefented  under  the  charader  of  an  elephant,  and  it  was  no 
doubt,  from  the  tower  which  the  elephant  carried  on  its  back,  that  our 
modern  form  originated.     The  Icelanders  feem  alone  to  have  adopted 


Nil.  141.  C»tff-man  if  lit  Tiiritaii  Caaoj. 

the   name    in   its  original  meaning,  for  with   them,  as  {hown  in   cut 
No.  141,  the  kTokr  is  reprefented  as  a  warrior  on  foot. 

A  few  examples  of  carved  cheff-men  have  been  found  in  ditfi:rent 
parts  of  England,  which  (how  that  thefe  highly-ornamented  pieces  were 
in  ufe  at  all  periods.  One  of  thefe,  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  142,  is 
preferved  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
coAume,  belongs  to  the  earlier  part  of  the   thirteenth   century.      Its 

material 
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material  b  the  tooth  of  the  walrus  (the  northern  ivory) ;  it  reprefents 
a  knight  on  both  tides,  one  wielding  a  lance,  the  other  a  fword,  the 
intervening  fpaces  being  filled  with 
foliage.  Another  kDight,  made  of 
real  ivory,  is  reprefented  in  our  cut 
No.  143,  taken  from  an  engraving 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archeeo- 
logicalJoumal,  where  it  is  ftated  to 
be  in  the  polleaion  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Eagles,  of  Worcefter.  It  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  Here 
the  knight  is  on  horfeback,  and 
weare  chain-mail  and  plate.  The 
body  of  the  horfe  is  entirely  covi 
with  chain-mail,  over  which  houlings  are  placed,  and  the  head  with 
plate -armour. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  charader  of  mediaeval 
carving  will  fuppofe  that  thefe  ornamental  chelT-men  were  of  lai^ 
dimenfions,  and  confequently  rather  clumfy  for  ufe.  The  largefl  of  thofe 
found  in  the  Ille  of  Lewis,  a  king,  is  upwards  of  four  inches  in  height, 
and  nearly  feven  inches  in  circumference.  They  were  hence  rather  for- 
midable weapons  in  a  lht>ng  hand,  and  we  find  them  ufed  as  fuch  in  fome 
of  the  fcenes  of  the  early  romances.  According  to  one  veriion  of  the  death 
of  Bauduin,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Ogier,  the  young  prince  Charles  flrack 
him  with  the  rook  fo  violent  a  blow  that  he  made  his  two  eyes  fly  out : — 

La  Ii  Jaia  Calln  It  nf  wanrl 

U  li/rri  iTiB-  rot  far  ulfimli, 

^  inidut  III  ilx  njijl  i^ru/'w/fT.— OgiardaDuetiunli*,!.  M. 

A  rather  rude  illumination  is  one  of  the  manufcripts,  of  which 
M.  Barrois  has  given  a  fac-limile  in  his  edition  of  this  romance,  repre- 
fenting  Charles  ftrikjng  his  opponent  with  the  rook.  According  to 
another  verfion  of  the  ftory,  the  young  prince,  ufing  the  rook  as  a  miffile, 
threw  it  at  him.     An  incident  in  the  romance  of  the  "Qoatre  Fils 

d'Ayraon," 
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d'Ayroon/*  where  the  agents  of  Regnault  go  to  arrefl  the  duke  Richard 
of  Normandy,  and  find  him  playing  at  chefs,  is  thus  told  quaintly  in  the 
£nglifh  verfion,  printed  by  Copeland  : — ''When  duke  Richarde  faw  that 
thefe  fergeauntes  had  him  thus  by  the  arm^  and  helde  in  his  hande  a  lady 
of  ivery,  wherewith  he  would  have  given  a  mate  to  Yonnet,  he  withdrew 
his  arme,  and  gave  to  one  of  the  fergeauntes  fuch  a  iiroke  with  it  into 
the  forehead,  that  he  made  him  tumble  over  and  over  at  his  feete ;  and 
than  he  tooke  a  rooke,  and  fmote  another  withall  upon  his  head,  that  he 
all  to-broft  it  to  the  brayne." 

The  cheif-boards  were  naturally  large,  and  were  (bmetimes  made  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  of  other  rich  materials.  In  one  romance,  the 
chelf-board  and  men  are  made  of  cryllal ;  in  another,  that  of ''Alexander,** 
the  men  are  made  of  (apphires  and  topazes.  A  cheiT-board,  preferved  in 
the  raufeum  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  at  Paris,  and  (aid  to  have  been  the 
one  given  by  the  old  man  of  the  mountains  (the  sheikh  of  the  Hailallins) 
to  St.  Louis,  is  made  of  rock-cryflal,  and  mounted  in  iilver  gilt.  In  the 
romances,  however,  the  chefT-board  is  fometimes  fpoken  of  as  made  of 
ormier,  or  elm.  In  fa6t,  when  the  game  of  chefs  came  into  extenfive  ufe, 
it  became  neceflary  not  only  to  make  the  cheiT-board  and  men  of  lefs 
expeniive  materiab  and  fmaller,  but  to  give  to  the  latter  fimple  conven- 
tional forms,  inllead  of  making  them  elaborate  fculptures.  The  founda- 
tion for  this  latter  pradice  had  already  been  laid  by  the  Arabs,  whofe 
tenets,  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Perfians,  profcribed  all  images  of  living 
beings.  The  mediaeval  conventional  form  of  the  rook,  a  figure  with  a 
bi-parted  head,  fomewhat  approaching  to  the  heraldic  form  of  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  appears  to  have  been  taken  diredly  from  the  Arabs.  The  knight 
was  reprefented  by  a  (mall  upright  column,  the  upper  part  of  it  bent  to 
one  flde,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  meant  for  a  rude  reprefentation  of 
the  horfe*s  head.  The  aufln,  or  biihop,  had  the  fame  form  as  the  knight, 
except  that  the  bent  end  was  deft,  probably  as  an  indication  of  the 
epifcopal  mitre.  The  accompanying  figure  of  a  cheiT- board  (No.  i44)> 
taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(MS.  Cotton.  Cleopat.  B.  ix.),  but  no  doubt  copied  from  one  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Anglo-Norman  metrical  treatife 

on 
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on  chefi  which  it  illuflrates  was  compo&d,  gives  all  the  conventional 
forms  of  chels-men  ufed  at  that  time.  The  piece  at  the  left-hand 
extremity  of  the  lower  row  b  evidently  a  king.  The  other  king  is  feen 
in  the  centre  of  the  upper  row.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  latter  is 
the  queen,  and  the  two  figures  below  the  king  and  queen  are  knights, 
while  thofe  to  the  left  of  the  queen  and  white  knight  are  rooks.  Thofe 
in  the  right-hand  comer,  at  top  and  bottom,  are  aufins,  or  bilhops.  The 
pawns  on  this  chelT-tioard  bear  a  linking  refemblance  to  thofe  found  in 
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France,  and  Germany.  Another  group,  in  whidi  a  king  is  introduced 
playing  at  chefs,  forms  the  fubjed  of  our  cut  No.  147,  and  is  taken  from 
a  manufcript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  Harleian  colle£tioD  in  the  Britilh 
Mufeum  (No.  1375),  confiffing  of  a  nume- 
rous feries  of  illuArations  of  the  Bible 
hiftory,  executed  evidently  in  England. 
It  will  be  feen  that  the  charaSer  of  chefi 
as  a  royal  game  is  fuflained  throughout. 
In  this  century  the  fname  of  chefs  had 

It,.  147.  ^  Ki»r  al  Citfi.  ,  >  . 

become  extremely  popular  among  the 
feudal  ariAocracy — including  under  that  head  all  who  could  afpire  to 
knighthood.  Already,  in  the  twelfth  ceotuiy,  dire^ons  for  the  game 
had  been  compofed  in  Latin  verie,  which  Cetma  to  fhow  that,  in  fpite 
of  the  zeal  of  men  like  cardinal  Damianus,  it  was  popular  among  the 
clergy.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  French 
dominican  friar,  Jacques  de  CetTotes,  made  the  game  the  liibjed  of  a 
moral  work,  entitled  Moralitas  de  Scaccario,  which  became  very  popular 
in  later  times,  was  publilhed  in  a  French  verfion  by  Jean  de  Vignay,  and 
tranHated  from  this  French  veiA)n  into  Englifh,  by  Caxton,  in  his  "Boke 
of  Cheffe,"  fo  celebrated  among  bibliographers.  To  the  age  of  Jaccpies 
de  CefToles  belongs  an  Anglo-Norman  metrical  treatife  on  chela,  of  which 
feveral  copies  are  preferred  in  manufcript  (the  one  I  have  u&d  is  in  MS. 
Reg.  15  A.  xviii.  fol.  i6r,  t°),  and  which  prefents  us  with  the  firft 
colledion  of  games.  TheDe  games  are  diAingiiifhed  by  quaint  names, 
like  tbofe  given  to  the  old  dancei  j  fiidt  as  de  propre  confiifion  (one's  own 
confiifion),  ky  peTde,feyftaa>e  (the  lofer  wins),  ky  efi  larges,  ^fages  (be 
that  is  liberal  is  wife),  mefchieffet  horn  penfer  (misfortune  makes  a  man 
refled),  ia  chace  deferce  el  de  chivafer  (the  chace  of  the  queen  and  the 
knight),  de  dames  el  de  damyceles  (ladies  and  damfels),  la  lalalie  de  rokes 
(the  battle  of  the  rooks),  and  the  like. 

It  is  quite  unneceflary  to  attempt  to  point  out  the  numerous  allufions 
to  the  game  of  chefs  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when 
it  continued  to  be  extremely  popular.     Chaucer,  in  one  of  his  minor 
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poems,  the  **  Boke  of  the  Ducheiie,*'  introduces  himfelf  in  a  dream  as 
playing  at  chefs  with  Fortune,  and  ipeaks  of  faUe  moves,  as  though  dif- 
honefi  tricks  were  £bmetimes  pra^ifed  in  the  game.     He  tells  us, — 

jtt  chejft  vnth  mtfxgen  to  pleye^ 

With  ktrfals  draughtes  (mores)  dyven 

Sheftaale  on  wu^  and  toke  nyftrt  (qaeen)  ; 

And  ^vkanne  IfatigA  myferi  avuye^ 

AlUu  I  I  hut  he  «0  lenger  playty 

Butfeyde^  <*  Farnod^fwete  !  y^s^ 

Andfarewd  al  that  enter  ther  ys  I  "** 

Therwith  Fortune  Jeyde^  *' Chek  here  t '* 

And  **  mate  **  in  the  myd  foynt  of  the  chehhere  (chen-boud), 

fFith  a  fowne  (pwa)  erramef  alias  f 

Ful  erafiier  to  pleyejk  vm 

Than  Athalusy  that  made  the  game 

Firft  of  the  chej/e^fo  vw  hys  name, — ^RoBsn  Bbll*s  Cbaaoer,  vol.  ?1.  p.  167. 

With  the  breaking  up  of  feudalifm,  the  game  of  chefs  feems  to  have 
gone  to  a  great  extent  out  of  pradice,  and  made  way  for  a  comparatively 
new  game, — that  of  cards,  which  now  became  very  popular.  When 
Caxton  printed  his  *'Boke  of  ChefTe**  in  1474,  he  fought  only  to  publifh 
a  moral  treatife,  and  not  to  fiimifh  his  countiymen  with  a  book  of 
inffarudions  in  the  game.  The  cut  of  the  cheff-player  given  in  this  book, 
copied  in  our  cut  No.  148,  (hows  fome  modifications  in  the  forms  of  the 
chefT-men.  The  knight,  the  rook,  and  the  pawn,  have  preferved  their 
old  forms  >  but  we  are  led  to  fuppofe,  by  the  number  of  pieces  with  the 
bi-partite  head,  that  the  bifhop  had  aiTumed  a  fhape  nearly  refembling 
that  of  the  rook.  We  have  juA  feen  Chaucev  alluding  to  one  of  the 
legends  relating  to  the  origin  of  this  game.  Caxton,  after  Jean  de  Vignay 
and  Jacques  de  Ceflbles,  gives  us  a  firange  fbry  how  it  was  invented 
under  Evylmerodach,  king  of  Babyfen,  by  a  pbUofopher,  *'  whyche  was 
named  in  Caldee  Exerfes,  or  in  Greke  Philemetor.*' 

Meanwhile,  the  game  of  chefs  had  continued  to  flourifh  in  Italy, 
where  it  appears  to  have  experienced  improvements,  and  where  certainly 
the  forms  of  the  men  were  confiderably  modified.  An  Italian  verfion  of 
the  work  of  Jacques  de  Cefibles  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1493,  under 
the  title  of  Liiro  de  Giuocho  delli  Scacchi,  among  the  engravings  to  which, 

as 
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as  in  moll  of  the  editions  of  that  work,  there  is  a  piSure  of  a  group  of 
chelT-pkyera,  who  are  here  feated  at  a  round  table.  The  cbefl'-board  is 
reprefented  in  our  cut.  No.  149,  and  it  will  be  feen  at  a  glance  that  the 


Nt.  148,  Oafi  in  lit  Fiftttnik  CaOurj. 

chelT-men  prefent  a  far  greater  refemblance  to  thofe  ufed  at  the  prefent 
day  than  thofe  given  in  the  older  illuminations.  Within  a  few  years  of 
the  date  of  this  book,  a  Portuguefe,  named  Damiano,  who  was  periiaps 


Si.  149.  Aa  hetim  Ciijf-itari. 

refiding  in  Italy,  as  his  work  feems  to  have  appeared  there  litll,  drew  up 
a  book  of  dire^ons  for  cbels  with  a  fet  of  eighty-eight  games,  which 
difplay  confiderable  ingenuity.     An  edition  of  this  book  was  pubUlhed  at 
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Rome  as  early  as  1524^  and  perhaps  this  was  not  the  firft.  The  figures 
of  the  cheiT-meQ  are  given  in  this  treatife ;  that  of  the  king  is  vafe- 
ihaped,  not  unlike  our  modem  cheiT-king,  but  with  two  crowns;  the 
queen  is  fimilar  in  fhape^  but  has  one  crown  3  the  delfino  (biihop)  differs 
from  them  in  being  finaller,  and  having  no  crown  -,  the  cavallo  (knight) 
has  the  form  of  a  horfe's  head  $  the  rocho,  as  it  is  flill  called^  is  in  the 
form  of  a  tower^  like  our  modem  caflle  3  and  the  pedona  (pawn)  refembles 
a  cone^  with  a  knob  at  the  apex.  In  England^  the  game  of  chefs  feems 
not  to  have  been  much  in  vogue  during  the  iixteenth  century;  it  is, 
I  believe,  only  alluded  to  once  in  Shakefpeare,  in  a  well-known  fcene  in 
the  Tempefl,  which  may  have  been  taken  from  a  foreign  Aory,  to  which 
he  owed  his  plot.  The  name  of  the  game  had  been  corrapted  into 
chefts  or  cheqfts.  The  game  of  chels  was  expreflly  difcouraged  by  our 
"Solomon/*  James  I.,  as  ''overwife  and  philofophicke  a  folly."  An 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  more  notice  appears  to  have  been  made  early  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  patronage  of  lord  Robert  Dudley, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  earl  of  Leiceder,  who  displayed  on  many  occa- 
iions  a  tafte  for  refinements  of  this  fort.  Jnfirudions  were  again  fought 
from  Italy  through  France;  for  there  was  printed  and  publifhed  in 
London,  in  the  year  1562,  a  little  volume  dedicated  to  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  under  the  title  of  "The  Pleafaunt  and  wittie  Playe  of  the  Cheafls 
reniewed,  with  Inflmdions  both  to  Leam  it  Eafily  and  to  Play  it  Well ; 
lately  tranflated  out  of  Italian  into  French,  and  now  fet  forth  in  Enghfhe 
by  James  Rowbotham.**  Rowbotham  gives  us  fbme  remarks  of  his  own 
on  the  chara6ter  of  the  game,  and  on  the  dififerent  forms  of  the  chefT- 
men,  which  are  not  uninterefling.  He  fays : — "  As  for  the  fafhion  of  the 
pieces,  that  is  according  to  the  fantafie  of  the  workman,  which  maketh 
them  after  this  manner.  Some  make  them  lyke  men,  whereof  the 
kynge  is  the  highefl,  and  the  queene  (whiche  fome  name  amafone  or 
ladye)  is  the  next,  bothe  two  crowned.  The  bifhoppes  fbme  name 
alphins,  fbme  fooles,  and  fbme  name  them  princes,  lyke  as  alfo  they  are 
next  unto  the  kinge  and  the  queene,  other  fome  cal  them  archers,  and 
thei  are  fafhioned  accordinge  to  the  wyll  of  the  workeman.  The  knights 
fbme  call  horfemen,  and  thei  are  men  on  horfe  backe.     The  rookes  fome 
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cal  elephantes,  cariyng  towres  upon  their  backes,  and  men  within  the 
towres.  The  pannes  fome  cal  fote  men^  as  they  are  fouldiouis  on  fote, 
cariyng  fbme  of  them  pykes^  other  fbme  harquebufhes^  other  fbme 
halbards,  and  other  fbme  the  javelyn  and  target.  Other  makers  of 
cheafbaien  make  them  of  other  faihions ;  but  the  ufe  thereof  wyll  cauie 
perfed  knowledge."  ''Our  Engliihe  cheafbnen/'  he  adds,  ''are  com- 
monly made  nothing  like  unto  thefe  forefayde  fafhions :  to  wit,  the 
kynge  is  made  the  highefl  or  longed ;  the  queene  is  longeil  nexte  unto 
him;  the  bifhoppe  is  made  with  a  fharpe  toppe,  and  cloven  in  the 
middefl  not  muche  unlyke  to  a  bi{hop*s  myter  5  the  knight  hath  his  top 
cut  afloope,  as  thoughe  beynge  dubbed  knight  5  the  rooke  is  made  lykeil 
to  the  kynge  and  the  queene,  but  that  he  is  not  £0  long  >  the  pannes  be 
made  the  fbaalefl  and  leafi  of  all,  and  thereby  they  may  befi  be 
knowen." 

At  an  early  period  the  Grerman  tribes,  as  known  to  the  Romans,  were 
notoriouily  addi^ed  to  gambling.  We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  that  a 
German  in  his  time  would  riik  not  only  his  property,  but  his  own 
perfonal  liberty,  on  a  throw  of  the  dice }  and  if  he  loil,  he  fubmitted 
patiently,  as  a  point  of  honour,  to  be  bound  by  his  opponent,  and  carried 
to  the  market  to  be  fold  into  ilavery.  The  Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have 
ihared  largely  in  this  pajQion,  and  their  habits  of  gambling  are  alluded  to 
in  different  writers.  A  well-known  writer  of  the  firft  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  tells  us  that  in  his  time  even  the  prelates  of 
the  church  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  at  dice.  A  ftill  more  celebrated 
writer,  John  of  Salifbury,  who  Hved  a  little  later  in  the  fanoe  century, 
fpeaks  of  dice-playing  as  being  then  extremely  prevalent,  and  enumerates 
no  lefs  than  ten  different  games,  which  he  names  in  Latin,  as  follows : — 
teffera,  calculus,  tabula  (tables),  urio  vel  Dardana  pugna  (Troy  fight), 
tricolus,  fenio  (fice),  monarckus,  orbiculi,  taliorchus,  and  vulpes  (the  game 
of  fox). — "De  Nugis  Curialium,*'  lib.  i.  c.  5.  The  fort  of  eiiimation  in 
which  the  game  was  then  held  is  curioufly  iUuflrated  by  an  anecdote  in 
the  Carlovingian  romance  of  "  Parife  la  Duchefle,*'  where  the  king  of  the 
Hungarians  wifhes  to  contrive  fbme  means  of  tefling  the  real  charader 
(arillocratic  or  plebeian)  of  his  foundling,  young  Hugues,  not  then  known 
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to  be  the  fon  of  the  ducheis  Pariie.  A  party  of  robben  (which  appears 
not  to  have  been  a  ipecially  diJGreputable  avocation  among  the  Hungarians 
of  the  romance)  are  employed^  firft  to  feduce  the  youth  to  **  the  chefi 
and  the  dice/'  and  afterwards  to  lead  him  againft  his  will  to  a  thieving 
expedition,  the  objed  of  which  was  to  rob  the  treafuiy  of  the  king,  his 
godfather.  They  made  a  great  hole  in  the  wall,  and  thruft  Hugues 
through  it.  The  youth  beheld  the  heaps  of  gold  and  iilver  with  afloniih- 
ment,  but,  refolved  to  touch  none  of  the  wealth  he  iaw  around  him,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  a  coffer  on  which  lay  three  dice, ''  made  and  pointed  in 
fine  ivory" — 

Gwrdefir  f.  ejcrin^ji  a  veu  iij,  de»j 

Sim  font  dejinyvwre  etfait  et  pcintur/, — Piulse  to  DnohMM,  p.  94. 

Hugues  feized  the  three  dice,  thnift  them  into  his  boibm,  and,  returning 
through  the  breach  in  the  wall,  told  the  robbers  that  he  had  carried  away 
**  the  worth  of  four  cities."  When  the  robbers  heard  his  explanation, 
they  at  once  concluded,  from  the  tade  he  had  difplayed  on  this  occafion, 
that  he  was  of  gentle  blood,  and  the  king  formed  the  lame  opinion  on 
the  refult  of  this  triaL 

During  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking — the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries — the  uie  of  dice  had  fpread  itfelf  finom  the  highefi  to 
the  very  lowefl  dais  of  the  population.  In  its  fimpler  form,  that  of  the 
game  of  hazard,  in  which  the  chance  of  each  player  refled  on  the  mere 
throw  of  the  dice,  it  was  the  common  game  of  the  low  frequenters  of 
the  taverns, — that  cla6  which  lived  upon  the  vices  of  fbciety,  and  which 
was  hardly  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  ibciety  itftlf.  The  pradice  and 
refults  of  gambling  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  popular  writers  of 
the  later  middle  ages.  People  could  no  longer  flake  their  perfbnal 
liberty  on  the  throw,  but  they  played  for  everything  they  had— even  for 
the  clothes  they  carried  upon  them,  on  which  the  tavern-keepers,  who 
feem  to  have  aded  alfo  as  pawnbrokers,  readily  lent  fmall  fums  of  money. 
We  often  read  of  men  who  got  into  the  tavemer*s  hands,  playing  as  well 
as  drinking  themfelves  naked  3  and  in  a  well-known  manufcript  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  (MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii.  fol.  167  v^)  we 
find  an  illumination  which  reprefents  this  proceis  very  literally  (cut  No. 
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150).  One,  who  u  evidently  the  more  aged  of  the  two  playen,  is 
already  petfeaiy  naked,  whilft  the  other  is  reduced  to  his  Ihirt.  The 
illuminator  appears  to  have  intended  to  reprefent  them  as  playing 
againft  each  other  till  neither  had  anything  left,  like  the  two  celebtated 


M.  150.  litcJixval  Gambltri. 

cats  of  Kilkenny,  who  ate  one  another  up  until  nothing  remained  but 

their  tails. 

A  burlefque  parody  on  the  church  fervice,  written  in  Latin,  perhaps 

as  early  as  the  thirteenth  centuty,  and  printed  in  the  "  Reli<piUe  Antique," 

gives  us  rather  a  curious  piflure  of  tavern  manners  at  that  early  period. 

The  document  is  profane, — much  more  fi>  than  any  of  the  parodies  for 
which  Hone  was  profecuted ;  but  it  is  only  a 
moderate  example  of  the  general  laxnels  in  this 
refped  which  prevailed,  even  among  the  clergy, 
in  what  have  been  called  "  the  ages  of  &ith." 
This  is  entitled  "  The  Mais  of  the  Drunkards," 
and  contains  a  running  allufion  to  the  throwing  of 
the  three  dice,  and  to  the  loG  of  clothing  which 
followed;  but  it  is  full  of  Latin  puns  on  the 
words  of  the  church  fervice,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  would  not  bear  a  tranllation. 

It  will  have  been  already  remarked  that,  in 

all  thefe  anecdotes  and  llories,  the  ordinaiy  num- 

JVo.  isi.  jiDki-Flr^.      j^j.  _jf  ^g  jjj^  .^  ,^j^g      rj^j^  appears  to  have 

been  the  number  ufed  in  moft  of  the   common   games.     In  our  cut 
No.  151,  taken  from  the  illumination  in  a  copy  of  Jean  de  Vignay's 

tranllation 
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'tranflation  of  Jacobus  de  Ceflblis  (MS.  Reg.  19  C.  xi.),  the  dice-player 
appears  to  hold  but  two  dice  in  his  hand  3  but  this  is  to  be  laid  Iblely  to 
the  charge  of  the  draught(man*s  want  of  (kill,  as  the  text  tells  us  dif- 
tindly  that  he  has  three.  We  learn  alfo  from  the  text>  that  in  the  jug 
he  hold3  in  his  right  hand  he  carries  his  money^  a  late  example  of  the 
ufe  of  earthen  veflels  for  this  purpofe.  Two  dice  were,  however,  fome- 
times  ufed,  >3fpecially  in  the  game  of  hazard,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  gambling  game  of  the  middle  ages.  Chaucer,  in  the  ''  Par- 
doneres  Tale,"  defcnbes  the  hazardours  as  playing  with  two  dice.  But 
in  the  curious  fcene  in  the  "Towneley  Myfteries**  (p.  241),  a  work 
apparently  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  the  tormentors,  or  executioners, 
are  introduced  throwing  for  Chrifl*s  unfeamed  garment  with  three  dice  3 
the  winner  throws  fifteen  points,  which  could  only  be  thrown  with  that 
number  of  dice. 

It  would  not  feem  eafy  to  give  much  ornamentation  to  the  form  of 
dice  without  defbx>ying  their  utility,  yet  this  has  been  attempted  at 
various  times,  and  not  only  in  a  very  grotefque  but  in  a  fimilar  manner 
at  very  diflant  periods.  This  was  done  by  giving  the  die  the  form  of  a 
man,  Hq  doubled  up,  that  when  thrown 
he  fell  in  different  pofitions,  fb  as  to 
(how  the  points  uppermod,  like  an 
ordinary  die.  The  fmaller  example 
reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  152  is 
Roman,  and  made  of  filver,  and  feveral 
Roman  dice  of  the  iamie  form  are 
known.  It  is  fingular  that  the  feme  idea  fhould  have  prefented  itfelf  at 
a  much  later  period,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  without  any  room  for 
fuppofing  that  it  was  by  imitation.  Our  fecond  example,  which  is  larger 
than  the  other,  and  carved  in  box-wood,  is  of  German  work,  and  appa- 
rently as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Both  are  now 
in  the  fine  and  extenfive  coUedion  of  the  late  lord  Londelborough. 

The  fimple  throwing  of  the  dice  was  rather  an  excitement  than  an 
amufement  5  and  at  an  early  period  people  fought  the  latter  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  dice-throwing  with  fome  other  f}'ftem  of  movements  or 

F  F  calculations. 
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calculations.     In  this  way,   no   doubt,  originated  the  different  games 
enumerated    by  John  of  Saliibury,   the    raoft   popular  of  which   was 
that  of  tables  {tahula  or  tabula).     This  game  was  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans,  and  was  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  among  whom  it  was  in  great  favour,  and  who  called  the  game 
Uejel  (evidently  a  mere  adoption  of  the  Latin  name),  and  the  dice  teofelas 
and  ttpfeL-Jlaruu.    The  former  evidently  repretents  the  Latin  teffhlLe,  little 
cubes ;  and  the  latter  feems  to  (how  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  dice  were  ufually 
made  of  Hones.     At  a  later  period,  the  game  of  lalles,  uTed  nearly  always 
in  the  plural,  is  continually  mentioned  along  with  che&,  as  the  two  moft 
fafhionable  and  ariAocratic  games  in  ufe.     An  early  and  richly  illuminated 
manu&cipt  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum 
— perhaps  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth    century    (MS.    Harl. 
No.  iaj7) — furniflies  us  with  the 
figures  of  playera  at  tables  repre- 
fented     in     our    cut    No.    153. 
The  table,  or  board,  with  bats  or 
points,  is  here  clearly  delineated, 
„  , ,  and  we  fee  that  the  players  ufe 

both  dice  and  men,  or  pieces — 
the  latter  round  difcs,  like  our  modem  diau^tfmen.  In  another  manu- 
fcript,  belonging  to  a  rather  later  period  of  the  fourteenth  century  (MS. 
Reg,  13  A.  iviii.  fol.  157,  v°),  we  have  a  diagram  which  Ihows  the  board 
as  compofed  of  two  tables,  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  1J4.  It  was 
probably  this  conflnidion  which  caufed  the  name  to  be  ufed  in  the 
plural;  and  as  the  Angb-Saxons  always  ufed  the  name  in  the  Angular, 
as  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  twelfth  century,  while 
the  plural  is  always  ufed  by  the  writer?  of  a  later  date,  we  feem  juftified 
in  concluding  that  the  board  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo- 
Normans  confiAed  of  one  table,  like  that  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  153, 
and  that  this  was  afterwards  fuperfeded  by  the  double  board.  It  is  hardly 
necellary  to  point  out  to  our  readers  that  thefe  two  pi^res  of  the  boards 
fhow  lu  clearly  that  the  mediaval  game  of  tables  was  identical  with  our 
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modern  backgammon^  or  rather,  we  fliould  perhaps  fay,  that  the  game  of 
backgammon,  as  now  played,  is  one  of  the  games  played  on  the  tables. 

In  the  manufcript  laft  quoted  (MS.  Reg.  13  A.  xviii.)  the  figure  of  the 
board  is  given  to  illudrate  a  v'eiy  curious  treatife  on  the  game  of  tables. 


VrVrY 


No,  154.  il  Tahle-Board  (^Backgammon)  ofthi  Fourteenth  Century. 

written  in  Latin,  in  the  fourteenth,  or  even  perhaps  in  the  thirteenth, 
century.  The  writer  begins  by  informing* us,  that  "there  are  many 
games  at  tables  with  dice,  of  which  the  firft  is  the  long  game,  and  is 
the  game  of  the  £ngli{h,  and  it  is  common,  and  played  as  follows** 
{muUi  funt  ItuU  ad  tdbulas  cum  taiillis,  quorum  primus  eji  longus  ludus,  et 
eft  ludus  Anglicorum,  et  eft  communis,  et  eft  talis  naturee),  meaning,  I 
prefume,  that  it  was  the  game  ufually  played  in  England.  From  the 
diredions  given  for  playing  it,  this  game  feems  to  have  had  a  clofe 
general  refemblance  to  backgammon.  The  writer  of  the  treatife  fays 
that  it  was  played  with  three  dice,  or  with  two  dice,  in  which  latter  cafe 
they  counted  fix  at  each  throw  for  the  third  dice.  In  fome  of  the  other 
games  defcribed  here,  two  dice  only  were  ufed:  We  learn  from  this 
treatife  the  Englifh  terms  for  two  modes  of  winning  at  the  "  long  game'* 
of  tables — the  one  being  called  "lympoldyng,**  the  other ''lurchyngj** 
and  a  perfbn  lofing  by  the  former  was  faid  to  be  "  lympolded.'*     The 
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writer  of  this  trad  gives  diredions  for  playing  at  feveral  other  games  of 
tables,  and  names  fome  of  them — ^fuch  as  "  paume  carie/'  the  Lombard's 
game  {Indus  Lambard&rum),  the  '* imperial,"  the  "provincial,"  "baralie," 
and '*  faylys." 

This  game  continued  long  to  exift  in  England  under  its  old  name  of 

tables.    Thus  Shakefpeare : — 

TAh  is  the  ape  ofform^  monjieur  the  nice, 

That,  when  he  playt  at  Ubles,  chides  the  dice, — Lore's  Labonr'g  Lo«t,  Act  v.  So.  2. 

The  game  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  in  the  taverns 
and  ordinaries.  Thus,  in  a  fatirical  trad  in  verfe,  printed  in  1600,  we  are 
told  of— 

An  honefi  vicker,  and  a  kind  confer t. 

That  to  the  alehouje  friendly  would  refort. 

To  have  a  game  at  tables  now  and  than. 

Or  drinke  his  pot  asfoone  as  any  man. — Letting  of  Humours  Rlood,  I6C0. 

And  one  of  the  moft  popular  of  the  fatirical  writers  of  that  period, 
Dekker,  in  his  ''Lanthome  and  Candle-Light,"  printed  in  1620,  fays, 
punningly, — ''And  knowing  that  your  moft  feleded  gallants  are  the 
onelye  table-men  that  are  plaid  withal  at  ordinaries,  into  an  ordinarye  did 
he  moft  gentleman-like  convay  himfelfe  in  ftate."  We  learn  from 
another  trad  of  the  feme  author,  the  "  Gul*s  Hombooke,"  that  the  table- 
men at  this  time  were  ufually  painted. 

We  hardly  perceive  how  the  name  of  tables  disappeared.  It  feems 
probable  that  at  this  time  the  game  of  tables  meant  iimply  what  we  now 
call  backgammon,  a  word  the  oldeft  mention  of  which,  fo  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  difcover,  occurs  in  HowelFs  "  Familiar  Letters,"  firft  printed 
in  1646.  It  is  there  written  baggamon.  In  the  "  Compleat  Gramefter," 
1674,  backgammon  and  ticktack  occur  as  two  diftind  games  at  what 
would  have  formerly  been  called  tables  3  and  another  iimilar  game  was 
called  Iriih.  Curioufly  enough,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  laft  century  the 
game  of  backgammon  was  moft  celebrated  as  a  favourite  game  among 
country  paribus.  , 

Another  game  exifting  in  the  middle  ages,  but  much  more  rarely 
alluded  to,  was  called  dames,  or  ladies,  and  has  ftill  preferved  that  name 
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in  French.  Id  Englifli,  it  was  changed  iot  that  of  draughts,  derived  no 
doubt  from  the  circumftacce  of  drawing  the  men  from  one  fquare  to 
another.  Our  cut  No.  i^j,  taken  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Britifli 
Mufeum  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  known  commonly 
as  Queen  Mary's  Plalter  (MS.  Reg.  a  B.  vii.),  reprefents  a  lady  and 


ffo,  155.  A  Gamt  at  Drmghti. 

gentleman  playing  at  dames,  or  draughts,  differing  only  from  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  game  at  the  prefent  day  in  the  circumfiance  that  the 
draughtTmeo  are  evidently  fquare. 

The  mediaeval  games  were  gradually  fuperfeded  by  a  new  contrivance, 
tliat  of  playing-cards,  which  were  introduced  into  Weftem  Europe  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  idea  of 
playing-cards  was  taken  from  chefi — in  faS,  that  they  are  the  game  of 
chefs  transferred  to  paper,  and  without  a  board,  and  they  are  generally 
underflood  to  have  been  derived  from  the  EafL  Cards,  while  they 
pofletled  fome  of  the  charaflerillics  of  chefs,  prefented  the  lame  mixture 
of  chance  and  Ikill  which  diftinguilhed  the  game  of  tables.  An  Italian 
writer,  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Meenth  century,  named  Cavel- 
luzzo,  author  of  a  hiltory  of  Viterbo,  ftates  that  "  in  the  year  1379  was 
brought  into  Viterbo  the  game  of  cards,  which  comes  from  the  country 
of  the  Saracens,  and  is  with  them  called  Tuub,"     Cards  are  Hill  in  Spanilh 
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called  naipej,  which  b  (aid  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic:  but  they 
were  certainly  known  in  tbe  weA  of  Europe  before  the  date  given  by 
Cavelluzzo.  Our  cut  No.  156  is  taken  from  a  very  fine  manulbript  of 
the  romance  of  "Meliadus,"  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  (MS.  Addit.  13,338, 
fol.  313,  v°),  which  was  written  apparently  in  the  fouth  of  France  between 
the  yean  1330  and  1350  i  it  reprefents  a  royal  party  playing  at  cards, 
which  was  therefore  coti£dered  at  that  time  as  the  amufement  of  the 
higbefi  clatles  of  fodely.     They  are,  however,  fuA  difUnftly  alluded  to  in 


JVe.  156.   Carii  it<  the  Fatnanth  CtnnrJ. 

hiftoiy  in  the  year  1393.  In  that  year  Charles  VI.  of  France  was 
labouring  under  a  viCtation  of  inlanity;  and  we  find  in  the  accounts  of 
his  treafnrer,  Charles  Poupart,  an  entry  to  the  following  effed : — "  Given 
to  Jacquemin  Griogonneur,  painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilt  and 
diverlly  colomed,  and  ornamented  with  feveral  devices,  to  deliver  to  the 
lord  the  king  for  his  amufement,  fifiy-fix  fols  of  Paris."  It  is  clear  from 
this  entiy  that  the  game  of  cards  was  then  tolerably  well  known  in 

France, 
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France,  and  that  it  was  by  do  means  new,  though  it  was  evidently  not 
a  common  game,  and  the  cards  had  to  be  made  by  a  painter — that  is,  at 
I  fuppofe,  an  illuminator  of  manulcripts.  We  find  as  yet  no  allufion  to 
them  in  England ;  and  it  is  remartcable  that  neither  Chaucer,  nor  any  of 
the  numerous  writera  of  hia  and  the  following  age,  ever  fpeak  of  them. 
An  illuminated  manufcript  of  apparently  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  perhaps  of  Flemifli  workmanlhip  (it  contains  a  copy  of  Raoul  de 
Prefle'a  French  tranflation  of  St.  Augulline's  "  Civitas  Dei "),  prefents  us 
with  another  card-party,  which  we  give  in  our  cut  No.  157.    Three 


Nt.  157.  CarJi  in  lit  Fifitnut  OittMrj. 

perfons  are  here  engaged  in  the  game,  two  of  whom  are  ladies.  After 
the  date  at  which  three  packs  of  cards  were  made  for  the  amufement  of 
the  lunatic  king,  the  game  of  cards  feems  loon  to  have  become  common 
in  France ;  for  lels  than  fouryeara  later — on  the  nind  of  January,  1397 — 
the  provoft  of  Paris  confidered  it  neoeflary  to  publilh  an  edi^  forbidding 
working  people  to  play  at  tennis,  bowls,  dice,  cards,  or  ninepins,  on 
working  days.     By  one  of  the  a£ts  of  the  fynod  of  Langres,  in  1404,  the 

clergy 
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clergy  were  expreflly  forbidden  to  play  at  cards.  Thefe  had  now  made 
their  way  into  Grermany,  and  had  become  fo  popular  there,  that  early  in 
the  fifteenth  centuiy  card-making  had  become  a  regular  trade. 

In  England,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1463),  the 
importation  of  playing-cards,  probably  from  Germany,  was  forbidden, 
among  other  things,  by  a6t  of  parliament  -,  and  as  that  a6t  is  underltood  to 
have  been  called  for  by  the  Englifh  manufa6hirers,  who  fulFered  by  the 
foreign  trade,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  cards  were  then  manufadured 
in  England  on  a  rather  exteniive  fcale.  Cards  had  then,  indeed,  evidently 
become  very  popular  in  England  5  and  only  twenty  years  aften^'ards  they 
are  fpoken  of  as  the  common  Chriilmas  game,  for  Margery  Pafton  wrote 
as  follows  to  her  huiband,  John  Paflon,  on  the  24th  of  December  in 
1483  : — "  Pleafe  it  you  to  weet  (know)  that  I  fent  your  elded  fon  John  to 
my  lady  Morley,  to  have  knowledge  of  what  fports  were  ufed  in  her 
houfe  in  the  Chriftmas  next  following  after  the  deceafe  of  my  lord  her 
hu(band3  and  fhe  faid  that  there  were  none  dilguifings,  nor  harpings, 
nor  luting,  nor  finging,  nor  none  loud  difports,  but  playing  at  the  tables, 
and  the   chefs,   and   cards — fuch  difports  fhe  gave  her  folks  leave  to 

play,  and    none  other I  fent   your  younger  fbn    to   the   lady 

Stapleton,  and  fhe  faid  according  to  my  lady  Morley 's  faying  in  that, 
and  as  fhe  had  feen  ufed  in  places  of  worfhip  (gentlemen  s  koufes)  there 
as  fhe  had  been." 

From  this  time  the  mention  of  cards  becomes  frequent.  They  formed 
the  common  amufement  in  the  courts  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
the  reigns  of  Heniy  VIL  and  James  IV.  j  and  it  is  recorded  that  when 
the  latter  monarch  paid  his  firfl  vifit  to  his  affianced  bride,  the  young 
princefs  Margaret  of  England,  "he  founde  the  queue  playing  at  the 
cardes." 

It  mufl  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  partly  to  the  ufe  of  playing  cards 
that  we  owe  the  invention  which  has  been  jufUy  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatefl  benefits  granted  to  mankind.  The  firfl  cards,  as  we  have  feen, 
were  painted  with  the  hand.  They  were  fubfequently  made  more 
rapidly  by  a  procefs  called  flencilling — that  is,  by  cutting  the  rude  forms 
through  a  piece  of  pafleboard,  parchment,  or  thin  metal,  which,  placed 
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on  the  cardboard  intended  to  receive  the  impreflion^  was  brufhed  over 
with  ink  or  colour^  which  pafled  through  the  cut  out  lines^  and  imparted 
the  figure  to  the  material  beneath.  A  further  improvement  was  made 
by  cutting  the  figures  on  blocks  of  wood^  and  literally  printing  them  on 
the  cards.  Thefe  card-blocks  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  firfl  idea  of 
wood-engraving.  When  people  faw  the  efiefts  of  cutting  the  figures  of 
the  cards  upon  blocks^  they  began  to  cut  figures  of  faints  on  blocks  in  the 
fame  manner^  and  then  applied  the  method  to  other  fubje6b^  cutting  in 
like  manner  the  few  words  of  neceflary  explanation.  This  pradice 
fiirther  expanded  itfelf  into  what  are  called  block-books,  conlifling  of 
pidorial  fubje6b,  with  copious  explanatory  text.  Some  one  at  length  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  cutting  the  pages  of  a  regular  book  on  fb  many  blocks  of 
wood,  and  taking  imprellions  on  paper  or  vellum,  inflead  of  writing  the 
manufcript  5  and  this  plan  w^  foon  further  improved  by  cutting  letters 
or  words  on  feparate  pieces  of  wood,  and  fetting  them  up  together  to 
form  pages.  The  wood  was  fubfecjuently  fuperfeded  by  metal.  And 
thus  originated  the  noble  art  of  Printing. 
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DOMESTIC      AMUSEMENTS      AFTER      DINNER. THE      CHAMBER     AND      ITS 

FURNITURE. PET    ANIMALS. OCCUPATIONS    AND    MANNERS    OF    THE 

LADIES. SUPPER. CANDLES,    LAMPS,    AND    LANTERNS. 

WHEN  the  dinner  was  over,  and  hands  wafhed,  a  drink  was  ferved 
round,  and  then  the  ladies  left  the  table,  and  went  to  their 
diambers  or  to  the  garden  or  fields,  to  feek  their  own  amufements,  which 
confifled  frequently  ofjlancing,  in  which  they  were  often  joined  by  the 
younger  of  the  male  portion  of  the  houfehold,  while  the  others  remained 
drinking.  They  feem  often  to  have  gone  to  drink  in  another  apartment, 
or  fecondary  hall,  perhaps  in  the  parlour.  In  the  romance  of  '*  La 
Violette"  (p.  159),  we  read  of  the  father  of  a  family  going  to  fleep  after 
dinner.  In  the  fame  romance  (p.  152),  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  a  noble  houfehold  are  defcribed  as  fpreading  themfelves  over  the  caflle, 
to  amule  themfelves,  attended  by  minfh^ls  with  mufic.  From  other 
romances  we  find  that  this  amufement  confifled  often  in  dancing,  and 
that  the  ladies  fbmetimes  fang  for  themfelves,  inftead  of  having  minilrels. 
We  find  thefe  amufements  alluded  to  in  the  fabliaux  and  romances  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  one  of  the  fabliaux,  a  knight 
having  been  received  hofpitably  at  a  feudal  cafUe,  after  dinner  they  wafh, 
and  drink  round,  and  then  they  go  to  dance — 

Set  mains 
Lava,  et  puis  P autre  gent  toute^ 
Et  puisfe  burent  tout  a  route j 
Et  for  Pamor  dou  cAevalier 
Se  vont  trefluit  apparillier 
Defeare  karoles  et  dances. 

In  the  early  Englifh  romance  of  "  Sir  Degrevant,**  after  dinner  the  ladies 
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go  to  their  chambers  to  arrange  themfelves^  and  then  ibme  proceed  to 
amufe  themfelves  in  the  garden — 

fFhen  the  lordyi  were  drawm  (withdrawn), 
Ladyes  ryfeUy  'was  not  to  leyn. 
And  vfenttem  to  ckaianbtir  ageyney 

Amm  tha  horn  dythus  (digfat)  ; 
Dame  Mildore  and  hyr  may  (nuiid) 
Went  to  tke  orekerd  to  play. 

In  the  romance  of  '*  Lanfal/'  we  have  the  fame  circun^anoe  of  dancing 
after  dinner : — 

And  after  mete  Syr  Garvoeyn^ 
Sr  Gyeryes  and  Agrafayn^ 

And  Syr  Launfal  alfo^ 
Went  to  daunce  upon  the  grene, 
Unther  tke  tour  tJker  lay  tke  quene^ 

Wytkjyxty  ladyes  and  mo. 


They  hadde  menfirayles  (mlnatreU)  of  mock  konours, 
FydelerSyJytolyrs,  and  trompours. 

And  elles  kyt  loere  unrygkt ; 
Tker  tkey  pJayde^  for  Jotke  to  fay  ^ 
After  mete  tkefomerys  day^ 

Alle  wkat  (till)  kyt  was  neygk  nygkt. 

It  was  only  on  extraordinary  occalions^  however,  that  the  dancing  or 
walking  in  the  garden  continued  all  day.  In  the  romance  of  "  Blonde  of 
Oxford/'  the  dinner-party  quit  the  table>  to  wander  in  the  fields  and 
foreils  round  the  cattle,  and  the  young  hero  of  the  ftoty,  on  their  return 
thence,  goes  to  play  in  the  chambers  with  the  ladies : — 

Apris  manger  lavent  leurs  mainsj 
Puis  pen  vont  juer^  fui  ains  ahtty 
Ou  enfirh  ou  en  rivieres, 
Ou  en  deduis  d^autres  manieres. 
Jekans  au  quel  que  il  veut  tuty 
Et  quant  il  revent  Jouvant  va 
Jouer  is  ckamhret  la  conteffe 
0  les  dames. 

There  were  two  clafles  of  dances  in  the  middle  ages,  the  domeilic 
dances,  and  the  dances  of  the  jougleura  or  minftrels.     After  the  firll 

crulades. 
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crulkdes,  the  weHem  jougleurs  had  adopted  many  of  the  prances  of  their 
brethren  in  the  eaft,  and^  among  others^  it  is  evident  from  many  allufions 
in  old  writers  that  they  had  brought  weflward  that  of  the  ''ahnehs,**  or 
eaflem  dancing-girls.  Thefe  dances  formed^  like  the  vulgar  fabliaux,  a 
part  of  the  jougleur*s  budget  of  reprefentations,  and  were  moftly,  like 
thofe,  grois  and  indecent.  The  other  clafs  of  dances  were  of  a  fimpler 
chara6:er, — the  domeflic  dances,  which  coniifled  chiefly  of  the  carole,  in 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen,  alternately,  held  by  each  other  s  hands  and 
danced  in  a  circle.  This  mode  of  dance  prevailed  fo  generally,  that  the 
word  carole  became  ufed  as  a  general  term  for  a  dance,  and  caroler,  to 


No.  158.  Dancing  the  Carole. 

carole,  was  equivalent  with  to  dance.  The  accompanying  cut  (No.  158), 
taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  Roman  de  Triftan,  of  the  fourteentjii 
century,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  (No.  ^56),  reprefents  a  party 
dancing  the  carole  to  the  muiic  of  pipe  and  tabor.  A  dance  of  another 
defcription  is  reprefented  in  our  next  cut  (No.  159),  taken  from  a  manu- 
fcript in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  (MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii.  fol.  174),  alfo  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Here  the  minlb^ls  themfelves  appear  to  be  joining 
in  the  Ikltitation  which  they  infpire.  It  is  a  good  illuftration  of  the  fcene 
defcribed  from  the  romance  of  "La  Violette."  On  feftive  occafions 
this  dancing  often  continued  till  fupper-time. 
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Other  quieter  games  were  purfued  io  the  chambeis.  Among  thefe 
the  moft  dignified  was  chels,  after  which  came  tables,  draughts,  and,  iti 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  cards.  Sometimes,  as  defcribed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  they  played  at  fedentary  games,  fuch  as  chefs  and  tables  j  or  at 


No.  159.  j1  Mi£jnvl  Dgact. 

diversions  of  a  Hill  more  frolicfome  chatader.  Thefe  latter  feem  to  have 
been  moA  in  vogue  in  the  evening  after  fupper.  The  author  of  the 
"  M^nagier  de  Paris,"  written  about  the  year  1393  (torn.  i.  p,  ^t), 
defcribes  the  ladies  as  playing,  in  an  evening,  at  games  named  brie,  and 
quifery  ?  (who  ftruck  ?),  and  pince  merilU,  and  tiers,  and  others.  The  firft 
of  thefe  games  a  mentioned  about  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  by  the 
trouvire  Rutebeuf,  and  by  other  medixval  writera ;  but  all  we  feem  to 
know  of  it  is,  (hat  the  players  were  feated,  apparently  on  the  ground,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  fumilhed  with  a  rod  or  flick.  We  know  \e&  Aill 
of  pince  merilU.  Quifiry?  is  evidently  the  game  which  was,  at  a  later 
period,  called  hot-cockles ;  and  tiers  is  underftood  to  be  the  game  now 
called  blindman's  buiT.  Thefe,  and  other  games,  are  not  unfrequently 
reprefeoted  in  the  fanciful  drawings  in  the  margins  of  medieval  illu- 
minated manufcriptsj  but  as  no  names  or  defcriptions  are  given  with 
thefe  drawings,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  identify  them.  Our  cut 
(No.  160),  which  is  given  by  Strutt,  from  a  raanufcript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  is  one  of  feveral  fubjeSs  reprefenting  the  game  of 
blindman's  buff,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called  io  England,  hoodman-llind, 
becaule  the  peribn  blinded  had  his  eyes  covered  with  a  hood.      It  is 

here 
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here  played  by  females,  but,  in  other  illuminationa,  or  drawings,  the 
playen  are  boys  or  men — the  latter  plainly  indicated  by  their  beards. 
The  word  hoodtnan-blind  is  not  found  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
Elizabethan  age,  yet  this  name,  from  its  allufion  to  the  cofhtme,  was 


JVg.  160.   Tilt  Gau  of  Hoaimali-bnnii. 

evidently    older.      A    perlbnage    in    Shakefpeare     (Hamlet,    Act    iii. 
Scene  4)  afks — 

Tiin  iha  kmli  caxcn'dytm  ai  hoodmn-bllni]  t 

Hot-cockles  feems  formerly  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  game.     One  of 


the  playera  was  blindfolded,  and  knelt  down,  with  his  face  on  the  knee 
of  another,  and  his  hand  held  out  fiat  behind  him ;  the  other  playera  in 
turn  Amck  him  on  the  hand,  and  he  was  obliged  to  guels  at  the  name  of 

the 
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the  ftriker,  who,  if  he  guefled  ri^t,  was  compelled  to  lake  his  place. 
A  part  of  the  joke  appears  to  have  conliAed  in  the  hardnels  of  the  blows. 
Our  cut  (No.  i6r),  from  the  Bodleian  maaufcript  (which  was  written  in 
1344),  is  evidently  intended  to  repreient  a  party  of  femalea  playing  at 
hot-cockles,  though  the  damfel  who  plays  the  principal  part  is  not  blind- 
folded, and  flie  is  touched  on  the  back,  and  not  00  the  hand.  Our  next 
cut  (No.  jtia),  which  reprefents  a  party  of  Ihepherds  and  (hepherdelles 
engaged  in  the  lame  game,  is  taken  from  a  piece  of  Flemifh  tapefiry,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  at  prefent  to  be  feen  in  the  South  Ken- 


M.  iCi.  Shtflurit  and  Sit^rJigii. 

fmgton  Mufeum.  Allufions  to  this  game  are  found  in  the  writeis  of 
the  lixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries.  Among  the  "  commendatoiy 
verfes"  to  the  lecond  edition  of  "Gondibert"  (by  William  Davenant), 
printed  in  1653,  is  the  foUowing  rather  curious  piece  of  wit,  which 
explains  itfelf,  and  is,  at  the  lame  time,  an  extremely  good  defcription  of 
this  game ; — 

THE  POET'S  HOT-COCKLES. 

Tbapoai,  faffii^  lam  amrf, 
Liki  cUldrm  at  hot-cocUu  fir/  j 
AUfirikt  hj  lam,  anJ  Jfill  ufiniek 
{AaJ  Ik  Ha  imam  liM  tcrint  a  itai). 
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Have  at  thety  Wtll^fir  now  I  comCj 
Spread  thy  hand  f aire  upon  thy  bomb  ; 
For  thy  much  infilencey  bold  bard^ 
And  little  fenfe  Iftrike  thus  hard. 

<*  minje  hand  was  that  r'     "  'Twas  Jafpar  Mayne^ 
"  Nayy  there  you*  re  out}  lie  dawn  again.''* 
fFith  Gondibert,  prepare^  and  all 
See  Hohere  the  doffor  conies  to  maul 
The  author*  s  handy  *  twill  make  him  reel ; 
No,  fTill  liesftilly  and  does  not  feel. 
That  hookas  fo  light,  *tis  all  one  whether 
Youftrike  with  that  or  with  a  feather. 
But  room  for  one,  new  come  to  town. 
That  Jtrikes  fo  hard,  he*ll  knock  him  down  ; 
The  hand  he  knows,  fince  it  the  place 
Hat  toucht  more  sender  than  his  face ; 
Important  Jberiff,  now  thou  lyft  dotvn, 
ffVll  kifs  thy  hands,  and  clap  our  own. 

The  game  of  hot-cockles  has  only  become  obsolete  in  recent  times^  if 
it  be  even  now  quite  out  of  ufe.  Mod  readers  will  remember  the  paflage 
in  Gay's  "Paftorals:  "— 

As  at  hot-oooklei  once  I  laid  me  down. 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown, 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap,  and  I 
S^ttick  rofe,  and  readjoft  mifchiefin  her  eye. 

This  paflage  is  aptly  iUuftrated  by  the  cut  from  the  tapeftiy.  The 
fame  Bodleian  manufcript  gives  us  a  playful  group,  reproduced  in  cur 
cut  No.  163,  which  Strutt  believes  to  be  the  game  called,  in  more 
modem  times, "  frog-in-the-middle."  One  of  the  party,  who  played  ivog, 
fat  on  the  ground,  while  his  comrades  fiirrounded  and  buffeted  him, 
until  he  could  catch  and  hold  one  of  them,  who  then  had  to  take  his 
place.     In  our  cut,  the  players  are  females. 

Games  of  queftions  and  commands,  and  of  forfeits,  were  alfb  common 
in  mediaeval  fbciety.  Among  the  poems  of  Baudouin  and  Jean  de  Cond^ 
(poets  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy),  we  have  a  defcription  of  a  game  of  this 
kind.  **  One  time,"  we  are  told,  ''  there  was  play  among  ladies  and 
damfels  3  there  were  among  them  both  clever  and  handfome  3  they  took 
up  many  games,  until,  at  lafl,  they  ele6ted  a  queen  to  play  at  roy-qui-ne- 
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ment  (the  king  who  does  not  lie) ;  (he,  whom  they  chofe,  was  clever  at 
commands  and  at  queftions  :** — 

Unefoi  krent  en  dofnoi 

Entre  dames  et  damoifelUi  ; 

De  cointes  i  ot  et  de  belles. 

De  pluJUurs  dedmtspentremifirenty 

Et  tant  c^une  roynejiftrent 

Pour  jouer  au  rr<7-qul-n»-ment. 

Eie  pen  favoit  Jinement 

Entremettre  de  commands 

Et  de  demandes  demander.^-^ThBLZMa  Fabllanx,  torn.  1.  p.  100. 

The  aim  of  the  queHions  was,  of  courfe,  to  provoke  anfwers  which  would 
excite  mirth  ;  and  the  fequel  of  the  ftoiy  fhows  the  great  want  of  delicacy 


No.  163.  TAe  Game  of  Frog-m-the-ACddle. 

which  prevailed  in  mediaeval  fociety.  Another  fort  of  amusement  was 
fumilhed,  by  what  may  be  called  games  of  chance  j  in  which  the  players, 
in  turn,  drew  a  diara6ter  at  hazard.  Thefe  chara6ters  were  generally 
written  in  verie,  in  burlefque  and  often  very  coarfe  language,  and  feveral 
fets  of  them  have  been  preferved  in  old  manufcripts.  They  conM  of 
a  feries  of  alternate  good  and  bad  charaders,  fometimes  only  defigned  for 
females,  but  at  others  for  women  and  men :  two  of  thefe  fets  (printed 
in  my  '^Anecdota  Literaria")  were  written  in  England  3  one,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  Anglo-Norman,  the  other,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  Englifh.  From  thefe  we  learn  that  the  game,  in  England,  was  called 
Rageman,  or  Ragman,  and  that  the  verfes,  defcribing  the  charaders,  were 
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written  on  a  roll  called  Ragman's  Roll,  and  had  firings  attached  to  them, 
by  which  each  perfon  drew  his  or  her  chance.  The  Englifh  fet  has  a 
Ihort  preface,  in  which  the  author  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  ladies,  for 
whofe  Ipecial  ufe  it  was  compiled : — 

My  Jadyes  and  my  maiftrejfex  ecbonCf 
Dfh  bit  unto  you*  bumbylU  vfommanbede 
Refave  in  gr/  (good  part)  ofmyfympille  perfone 
l}>is  rolUy  tvbicb  tmtbouten  any  drede 
Xynge  Ragman  me  bad  mtfoure  in  brtdty 
And  criftynedyt  tbe  meroure  of  your  cbaunce  ; 
Drawetb  a  fhrynge^  and  tbat  /bal  ftreigbt  yow  leyde 
Unto  tbe  nterry  path  of  your  governaunce — 

i.  e.  it  will  tell  you  exadtly  how  you  behave  yourfelf,  what  is  your 
chara6ter.  This  game  is  alluded  to  by  the  poet  Gower  in  the  "  Confeffio 
Amantis:*' — 

yenus^  tobicbeflant  toitboute  lanoe^ 

In  non  certeyne^  but  as  men  drattfe 

Of  Rag«mon  upon  tbe  cbaunce , 

Scbe  leyetb  no  peyt  (weight)  in  tbe  balaunce. 

The  ragman's  roll,  when  rolled  up  for  ufe,  would  prefent  a  confufed  mals 
of  firings  hanging  from  it,  probably  with  bits  of  wax  at  the  end,  from 
which  the  drawer  had  to  feleft  one.  This  game  poffeOTes  a  peculiar 
hidorical  intereft.  When  the  Scottiih  nobles  and  chieftains  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  the  Englifh  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the 
deed  by  which  they  made  this  acknowledgment,  having  all  their  feals 
hung  to  it,  prefented,  when  rolled  up,  much  the  appearance  of  the  roll 
ufed  in  this  game ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  they  gave  it  in  derifion  the 
name  of  the  Ragman'' s  Roll.  Afterwards  it  became  the  cuftom  to  call  any 
roll  with  many  fignatures,  or  any  long  catalogue,  the  various  headings  of 
which  were  perhaps  marked  by  ihings,  by  the  fame  name.  This  game 
of  chance  or  fortune  was  continued,  under  other  names,  to  a  late  period. 
In  the  iixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries  the  burlefque  chara6ters  were 
often  infcribed  on  the  back  of  roundels,  which  were  no  doubt  dealt  round 
to  the  company  like  cards,  with  the  infcribed  fide  downwards. 

Sometimes  the  ladies  and  young  men  indulged  within  doors  in  more 
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a&ve  games — amoog  which  we  may  mention  efpeda)!/  dilTerent  games 
with  the  ball,  aod  alio,  peiiiaps,  the  whipping-top.  We  leam  from  many 
fources  that  hand-ball  was  from  a  veiy  early  period  a  favourite  recrea- 
tion with  tht/'yotitGof  both  fexes.  It  is  a  Q 
fubjed  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the 
marginal  drawings  of  mediaeval  manufcripts. 
The  annexed  example  (cut  No.  16^,  from 
MS.  Hart.  No.  6563,  reprefents  appa- 
rently two  ladies  playing  with  a  ball,  Jo 
other  inOances,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  are 
Umilarty  occupied.  Our  cut  No.  165  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  carvings  of  the  mife- 
rere  feats  in  Gloucefter  cathedral.  The  long  *  -''"'' 
taib  of  the  hoods  belong  to  the  colhime  of  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth centiu^.  The  whipping-top  was  alfo  a  plaything  of  confiderable 
antiquity i  I  think  it  maybe  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.    Our 


65.  A  Gam 


cut  No.  166  is  taken  from  one  of  the  marginal  drawings  of  a  well-known 
nianufcript  in  the  Britilh  Muleum  (MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii.)  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  knots  on  the 
lalhes  merely  mark  a  conventional  manner  of  reprelenting  a  whip,  for 
every  boy  knows  that  a  knotted  whip  would  not  do  for  a  top,  Mediicval 
art  was  full  of  fuch  conventionalities, 

Moft 
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Moft  of  thefe  recreations  of  youog  people  in  the  middle  ages  were 
gradually  left  to  a  ftill  younger  age,  and  became  children's  games,  and 
of  thefe  the  margins  of  the  illuminated  manufcripts  furnifh  abundant 
examples.    One  of  thefe  (taken  from  the  margin  of  the  Royal  MS., 


L 


Ni.  166,  fflMffmg-Ti^. 

10  E.  iv.,  of  the  fourteenth  century)  will  be  fufficient  for  the  prefent 
occafion.  A  favourite  game,  during  at  leaft  the  later  periods  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  that  which  is  now  called  nine-pins.  The  French  gave 
it  the  name  jtdlUs,  which  in  our  language  was  corrupted  into  keylea  and 


No.  1S7.  Til  Gamt  ofKeyla. 

kayUi.  The  lad  in  our  cut  (No.  i6-})  is  not,  as  at  prefent,  bowling  at 
the  pins,  but  throwing  with  a  flick,  a  form  of  the  game  which  was  called 
in  French  the  jeu  de  quiUet  d  baflon,  and  in  Englifli  club-kayles.  Money 
was  apparently  played  for,  and  the  game  was  looked  upon  as  belonging 
to  the  lame  clals  as  hazard.  In  a  feries  of  metrical  connfeb  to  appren- 
tices. 


tices^  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  printed  in  the  "  Reliquiae 
Antiquae,"  ii.  223,  they  are  recommended  to — 

Excbewe  allewtj  ewUe  company  ^ 
Caylyi,  car£ng^  and  baferdy. 

When  no  gaiety  was  going  on,  the  ladies  of  the  houlehold  were  em- 
ployed in  occupations  of  a  more  ufeful  defcription^  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  (pinning,  weaving,  knitting,  embroidering,  and  fewing.  Almoft 
everything  of  this  kind  was  done  at  home  at  the  period  of  whidi  we  are 
now  fpeaking,  and  equally  in  the  feudal  cafUe  or  manor^  and  in  the  houfe 
of  the  fubftantial  burgher,  the  female  part  of  the  family  ipent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  chambers  of  the  lady 
of  the  houfehold.  Such  work  is  alluded  to  in  mediaeval  writers,  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  find  it  reprefented  in  illuminated  manufcripts,  but 
not  fb  frequently  as  ibme  of  the  other  domefidc  icenes.  In  the  romance 
of  the  "  Death  of  Garin  le  Loherain,**  when  count  Fromont  vifited  the 
chamber  of  fair  Beatrice,  he  found  her  occupied  in  fewing  a  very 
beautiful  chdnfil,  or  petticoat : — 

yint  en  U  chambn  a  la  Me  Seatrhn; 

Ele  cofoit  UH  molt  ricke  chain^. —'M.oH  de  (Sarin,  p.  10. 

In  the  romance  of  "  La  Violet te,"  the  daughter  of  the  burgher,  in  whofe 
houfe  the  count  Girard  is  lodged,  is  defcribed  as  being  ''  one  day  feated 
in  her  father's  chambers  working  a  flole  and  amice  in  filk  and  gold,  very 
fkilfully,  and  fhe  made  in  it,  with  care,  many  a  little  cro(s  and  many  a 
flar,  finging  all  the  while  a  charifon-d-ioile,**  meaning,  it  is  fuppofed,  a 
fong  of  a  grave  meafure,  compofed  for  the  puipofe  of  being  fung  by 
ladies  when  weaving : — 

/.  jorJSft  es  cbamhretfin  pere, 

Une  eftole  et  i.  amit  pere 

Defoie  et  d*or  nmlt  Joutilment  ^ 

&  I  fait  ententevement 

Aiainte  croifete  et  mainte  eftoiU, 

Et  dift  cefte  cbancbon  a  toile. — R-imau  de  la  Violette,  p.  113. 

In  one  of  Rutebeut*s  fabliaux,  a  woman  makes  excufe  for  being  up  late 

at 
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at  night  that  fhe  v 
weaving : — 


1  to  fiiiilb  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  the  was 


mtdltfMJi/aii. 


And  in  another  febUau,  that  of  "Guillaume  au  Faucon,"a  young  "bachekr" 


M.  16II.  Emireidnj. 


M.  169.  A  La^  CarSng. 


entering  fuddenly  the  chamber  of  the  ladies,  finds  them  all  occupied  in 
enabroidering  a  piece  of  fitk  with  the  enfigns  of  the  lord  of  the  caflle. 
Embroidery,  indeed,  was  a  favourite  occupation  :  a  lady  thus  employed 


W>.  170.  A  Laiy  Sfinmng, 

is  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  168,  taken  from  a  richly  Illuminated 
manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (MS.  Reg. 
3  B.  vii.)    The  ladies,  too,  not  only  made  up  the  cloths  into  drefles  and 
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articles  of  other  kinds,  but  they  were  extenfively  employed  in  the  various 

procelTes  of  making  the  cloth  itfelf.     Our  cut  No.  169,  taken  from  a 

maniilcript  of  about  the  fame  period  (MS.  Reg.  to  E.  iv.),  reprefents 

the  procefi  of  carding  the  wool ;    and  the  &me 

manufcHpt  fumilhes   us   with    another  cut    (No. 

170),  in  which  a  lady  appears  in  the  employment 

of  fpinning  it  into  yam.     Our  next  cut  (No,  171), 

taken  from  an   illumination  in  an  early  French 

tranflation  of  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid  (in  the 

National    Library,    MS.    6986),  reprefents    three 

ladies  (intended  for  the  three  Fates)  employed  in 

thefe    domeftic    occupations,    and   will  give    us  a 

notion  of  the  implements  they  ufed. 

Domeftic  animals,  particularly  dogs  and  birds,  ^°'"-  ^^tbraFctn. 
were  favourite  companions  of  the  ladies  in  their  chambers.  A  fevourite 
falcon  had  frequently  its  "  perche "  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber ;  and  in 
the  illuminations  we  fometimcs  fee  the  lady  feated  with  the  bird  on  her 

wrift.  Birds  in  cages  are  alfo  not  unfre- 
<]uently  alluded  to  through  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  the  romance 
of  "  La  Violette"  a  tame  lark  plays  rather 
an  important  part  in  the  ftory.  Our  cut 
No.  173,  where  we  fee  two  birds  in  a  cage 
together,  and  which  is  curious  for  the  form 
of  the  cage,  is  given  by  Willemin  from  a 
manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century  at 
Paris.  The  hawk,  though  ufually  kept 
only  for  hunting,  Ibmetimes  became  a  pet, 
and  perfbns  carried  their  hawks  on  the  fift 
even  in  fecial  parties  within  doors.  The 
jay  is  fpoken  of  as  a  cage-bird.  The  parrot, 
under  the  name  of  papejay,  popinjay,  or  papingay,  is  alfo  often  fpoken  of 
during  the  middle  ages,  although,  in  all  probability,  it  was  very  rare.  The 
favourite  talking-bird  was  the  pie,  or  magpie,  which  often  plays  a  very 

remarkable 
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remarkable  part  in  mediaeval  ftories.  The  aptneis  of  this  bird  for  imitation 
led  to  an  exaggerated  eftimate  of  its  powers^  and  it  is  frequently  made  to 
give  information  to  the  hufband  of  the  weakneiTes  of  his  wife.  Several 
mediaeval  ftories  turn  upon  this  fuppofed  quality.  The  good  chevalier 
de  la  Tour- Landry,  in  his  book  of  counfels  to  his  daughters,  compoied  in 
the  fecond  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy>  tells  a  flory  of  a  magpie  as  a 
warning  of  the  danger  of  indulging  in  gluttony.  "I  will  tell  you/'  he 
fays, ''  a  ftory  in  regard  to  women  who  eat  dainty  morfels  in  the  abfence 
of  their  lords.  There  was  a  lady  who  had  a  pie  in  a  cage,  which  talked 
of  everything  which  it  faw  done.  Now  it  happened  that  tlie  lord  of  the 
houfehold  preferved  a  large  eel  in  a  pond,  and  kept  it  very  carefully,  in 
order  to  give  it  to  fome  of  his  lords  or  of  his  friends,  in  cafe  they  ihould 
vifit  him.  So  it  happened  that  the  lady  iaid  to  her  female  attendant 
that  it  would  be  good  to  eat  the  great  eel,  and  accordingly  they  eat  it, 
and  agreed  that  they  would  tell  their  lord  that  the  otter  had  eaten  it. 
And  when  the  lord  returned,  the  pie  began  to  lay  to  him,  '  My  lord,  my 
lady  has  eaten  the  eel.*  Then  the  lord  went  to  his  pond,  and  mifled  his 
eel  5  and  he  went  into  the  houfe,  and  afked  his  wife  what  had  become 
of  it.  She  thought  to  excufe  herfelf  eafily,  but  he  (aid  that  he  knew  all 
about  it,  and  that  the  pie  had  told  him.  The  refult  was  that  there  was 
great  quarrelling  and  trouble  in  the  houie  3  but  when  the  lord  was  gone 
away,  the  lady  and  her  female  attendant  went  to  the  pie,  and  plucked  all 
the  feathers  from  his  head,  faying,  '  You  told  about  the  eel.'  And  fb 
the  poor  pie  was  quite  bald.  But  from  that  time  forward,  when  it  faw 
any  people  who  were  bald  or  had  large  foreheads,  the  pie  faid  to  them, 
'  Ah  !  you  told  about  the  eel !  *  And  this  is  a  good  example  how  no 
woman  ought  to  eat  any  choice  morfel  by  gluttony  without  the  know- 
ledge of  her  lord,  unlefs  it  be  to  give  it  to  people  of  honour ;  for  this 
lady  was  afterwards  mocked  and  jeered  for  eating  the  eel,  through  the 
pie  which  complained  of  it."  The  reader  will  recognife  in  this  the 
origin  of  a  much  more  modem  ftory. 

One  of  the  ftories  in  the  celebrated  mediaeval  colledion,  entitled 
''The  Seven  Sages,'*  alio  turns  upon  the  talkative  qualities  of  this  bird. 
There  was  a  burgher  who  had  a  pie  which,  on  being  queftioned,  related 

whatever 


whatever  it  had  feen,  for  it  fpoke  uncommonly  well  the  language  of  the 
people.  Now  the  burgher's  wife  was  a  good-for-nothing  woman,  and  as 
foon  as  her  hufband  went  from  home  about  bufinels,  fhe  fent  for  her 
friend  out  of  the  town  j  but  the  pie,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  the 
burgher,  told  him  all  the  goings  on  when  he  returned,  and  the  hufband 
knew  that  it  always  (poke  the  truth.  So  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
wife's  conduct.  One  day  the  burgher  went  from  home,  and  told  his  wife 
he  fhould  not  return  that  night,  and  flie  immediately  fent  for  her  frier\d; 
but  he  was  afraid  to  enter,  for  "  the  pie  was  hung  up  in  his  cage  on\!^ 
high  perch  in  the  middle  of  the  porch  of  the  houfe.*'  Encouraged,  how- 
ever, by  the  lady,  the  friend  ventured  in,  and  pafled  through  the  hall  to 
the  chamber.  The  pie,  which  faw  him  pais,  and  knew  him  well  on 
account  of  fome  tricks  he  had  played  upon  it,  called  out,  "  Ah,  fir !  you 
who  are  in  the  chamber  there,  why  don't  you  pay  your  vifits  when  the 
mafter  is  at  home?"  It  faid  no  more  all  the  day,  but  the  lady  let  her 
wits  to  work  for  a  (Iratagem  to  avert  the  danger.  So  when  night  came, 
ihe  called  her  chamber-maiden,  and  gave  her  a  great  jug  full  of  water, 
and  a  lighted  candle,  and  a  wooden  mallet,  and  about  midnight  the 
maiden  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  began  to  beat  with  the 
mallet  on  the  laths,  and  from  time  to  time  fliowed  the  light  through 
the  crevices,  and  threw  the  water  right  down  upon  the  pie  till  the  bird 
was  wet  all  over.  Next  morning  the  hufband  came  home,  and  began  to 
quedion  his  pie.  "Sir,"  it  laid,  "my  lady's  friend  has  been  here,  and 
flayed  all  night,  and  is  only  juft  gone  away.  I  faw  him  go."  Then  the 
hufband  was  very  angry,  and  was  going  to  quarrel  with  his  wife,  but 
the  pie  went  on — "  Sir,  it  has  thundered  and  lightened  all  night,  and 
the  rain  was  fo  heavy  that  I  have  been  wet  through."  "  Nay,"  faid  the 
hufband,  "it  has  been  fine  all  night,  without  rain  or  llorm."  "You  fee," 
laid  the  crafty  dame,  "  you  fee  how  much  your  bird  is  to  be  believed. 
Why  fhould  you  put  more  faith  in  him  when  he  tells  tales  about  me, 
than  when  he  talks  fo  knowingly  about  the  weather  ? "  Then  the  burgher 
thought  he  had  been  deceived,  and  turning  his  wrath  upon  the  pie,  drew 
it  from  the  cage  and  twified  its  neck  -,  but  he  had  no  fooner  done  fo  than, 
looking  up,  he  faw  how  the  laths  had  been  deranged.     So  he  got  a 
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ladder,  mounted  on  the  roof,  and  difcovered  the  whole  myftety.  If,  iafi 
the  fiory,  he  had  not  been  fi>  hafiy,  the  life  of  his  bird  would  have  been 
l^ved.  In  the  EngliQi  veriion  of  this  feries  of  tales,  printed  by  Weber, 
the  pie's  cage  is  made  to  hang  in  the  hall : — 

Tbi  itrfrii  bmUt  a  fii  in  bh  balli, 
Thai  caiibi  Itlli  lain  alli 
Afallicb  (upFDly),  in  Frtnct  langagf. 
And  bng  in  a  fain  tap. 

In  the  other  Englifli  veriion,  edited  by  the  author  of  this  work  for  the 
Percy  Society,  the  bird  is  faid  to  have  been,  not  a  pie,  but  a  "  popynjay," 
or  parrot,  and  there  are  other  variations  in  it  which  fliow  that  it  had  been 
taken  more  dire^y  from  the  Oriental  original,  in  which,  as  might  be 
expeAed,  the  bird  is  a  parrot. 

Among  the  animals  mentioned  as  pets  we  fometimes  find  monkeys. 
One  of  the  Latin  ftories  in  the  colleQion  printed 
by  the  Percy  Society,  tells  how  a  ruftic,  entering 
the  hall  of  a  certain  nobleman,  feeing  a  monkey 
drelled  in  the  fame  fuit  as  the  nobleman's  family, 
and  fuppofing,  as  its  back  was  turned,  that  it  was 
one  of  his  fons,  began  to  addrels  it  with  all  fuitable 
reverence;  but  when  he  few  that  it  was  only  a 
monkey  chattering  at  him,  he  exclaimed,  "A  curie 
upon  you  !  I  tliought  you  had  been  Jenkin,  my 
,,  ,   ,      ,  „       lord's  fon."*     The  favourite    quadruped,  however, 

Nb.  l-jy  Lady  and  Dbi.  1  f      ■  ■ 

has  always  been  the  dog,  of  which  feveral  kinds  are 
mentioned  as  lady's  pets.     Chaucer  tells  us  of  his  priorefi, — 

OfSial'  b'-mJa  baddt/cbt,  ibatjcbcfiddl 

^ahrsjhidfliiffii  and  mf/i  and  laafiil  brad.—CiiiA.  Tils,  ].  14;. 

Our  cut  No.  173,  from  a  manufcript  of  the  St,  Graal,  in  the  Britifti 

*  The  Latin  original  ol  this  story  is  so  quaint  that  it  deserves  to  be  given 
iffiffiaai  vertii.  "  Dt  nfiin  it  Jmia.  Quidam  aulam  cujusdam  nobilis  intrants 
vidensque  simiain  de  lecta  filiorum  vestitunii  quia  dorsum  ad  cum  habebat,  lilium 
credidit  etse  domini,  cui  cum  revercntiaquadebuil  loqueretur.  Invenit  esse  simiain 
super  eum  cachinnantem,  cui  ille,  '  Maledicarisi'  inquit,  'credidi  quod  fuisses 
Jankyn  filiui  domini  mei.' " — Latin  Stories,  p.  111- 

Muleum 
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Mufeuni  (MS.  AddJt.  No.  (0,293,  fol.  31),  written  !□  the  thirteenth 
centuiy,  reprerents  a  queen  feated  in  coDverlation,  with  her  dog  in  her 
lap.  The  next  cut  (No.  174),  from  an  illumination  in  the  interelting 
manufcript  of  the  Roman  de  Meliadus  in  the  Britilh  Mu&iun  (MS. 
Addit.  12,338,  fol,  310),  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy  (the  reign  of  our  Edward  III.),  reprefents  the  interior  of  a 
chamber,  with  two  little  dogs  gamboling  about.     In  the  fingular  work 


W..  174.  iMlrhr,,/^  Cisniir. 

on  domeftic  economy;  entitled  the  "  M^nagier  de  Paris,"  written  about  the 
year  1393,  the  lady  of  the  houfehold  is  particularly  recommended  to  think 
of  the  "  chamber  beafts,"  fuch  as  little  dogs,  the  "  chamber  birds,"  &c., 
inasmuch  as  thefe  creatures,  not  having  the  gift  of  fpeech,  could  not  alk 
for  themfelves,*  I  have  printed  in  the  "Reliquis  AntiquK"  a  curious 
Anglo-Norman  poem,  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  written 
as  a  fatire  on  the  ladies  of  the  time,  who  were  too  fond  of  their  dogs,  and 
fed  them  delicately,  while  the  fervants  were  left  to  (hort  commons 
(Reliq.  Antiq.  vol.   i,  p.    155).      Cats  are  feldom  mentioned  as  pets, 

•  Iirm,  que  p»r  la  dicte  dame  Agnes  voos  faciei  principalment  et  dltiKcmmcnr 
penser  dc  vm  bntes  de  chambre,  comme  pciis  chiennfe,  oiseleis  de  chambre  j  et 
auui  U  beguine  et  vous  penscz  de;  autrex  oiseauU  dorncH;hfs,  car  iU  ne  pevtnr 
parler,  et  pour  ce  vous  devez  parler  et  penur  pour  eulx,  se  vou*  en  avei. — (M^na- 
gier  de  Pari<i  ii.  6»-) 
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except  of  ill-famed  old  women-  There  was  a  prejudice  againft  them  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  they  were  joined  in  people's  imagination  with 
witchcraft,  and  with  other  diabolical  agencies. 
The  accompanying  group  of  an  old  lady  and  her 
'  cats  (cut  No.  175)  is  taken  from  a  carving  on  one 
of  the  mijererei  in  the  church  of  Minfler,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Thanet.  Curioully  enough,  the  Englifh 
"  Rule  of  Nuns,"  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  forbids  the  nuns  to  keep  any 
"  beaft"  but  a  cat. 

The   chamber  was,   as    might   be  expeded, 
more  comfortably  furniJhed  than  the  hall.     The 
tfi.  17$.  TMi  Lady  and  lur    walla  weTC  Covered    with   curtains,   or  tapeftry, 
""  whence  this  apartment  b  frequently  termed  in 

the  fabliaux  and  romances  the  chamlre  encortmle.  The  ftory  of  a  fabliau 
printed  in  my  "Anecdota  Literaria"  turns  upon  the  facility  with  which  a 
perfon  might  be  concealed  behind  the  "  curtuins"  of  the  chamlier.  Befides 
a  bench  or  ftool  to  lit  upon,  there  was  ufually  a  chair  in  the  cham)>er. 
In  the  fabliau  of  the  Bouchier  d'Abbeville,  the  prieft's  lady,  when  fflie  rifes 
out  of  bed  to  drefs,  is  reprefented  as  placing  herfelf  in  a  chair — 

In  ibe  early  Englilli  romance  of  "  Horn,"  the  lady,  receiving  a  gentleman 
into  her  chamber,  gives  him  a  rich  chair  which  would  hold  feven  people, 
and  which  is  covered,  in  true  regal  ft>le,  with  a  baldekin  : — 

Thi  miri  puidn,  slfifin, 

At  Halktrtfrnn  thambir  km,. 


A  hauiikm  liirin  vmjprid, 
TiiJtr  lAe  maidtn  kaddt  him  ltd 

T,Ji,«,  Kir  Uf^n, 
Fr«a  (A1.I1)  a-dfficafchi  kirn  bcdf, 
H'mi  10  driii,  iiriri  and  ndi, 

BotAi  o/affr  and  kern. 
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The  chamber  was  efpecially  diftinguiflied  by  its  fireplace  and  chimney. 
The  form  of  the  mediaeval  fireplace  is  well-known  from  the  numerous 
examples  fiill  remaining  in  the  chambers  of  our  old  cafiles  and  manfion 
houfes.  The  fire  was  made  on  the  hearth^  upon  iron  dogs,  which  had 
often  very  ornamental  forms.  The  old  romances  frequently  reprefent 
people  fitting  round  the  chamber  fireplace  to  hold  private  converfation. 
It  was  here  alfb  that  the  heads  of  the  family,  or  individual  members  of  it 
in  their  own  chambers,  aflembled  in  the  evening  when  no  ceremonioas 
feafting  was  going  on.  In  a  flory  in  the  text  of  the  "Seven  Sages/' 
printed  by  Weber,  a  young  married  woman  is  reprefented  fitting  in  the 
evening  with  her  lord  by  the  chamber  firefide,  attended  by  their  fquire, 
and  playing  with  a  dog — 

The  yonge  levedi  and  ktre  lord 
Sete  an  even  hy  thefer  (fire)  ; 
Biforen  hemjtod  herejquier. 

•  •  •  • 

The  bichche  la't  in  fare  harm  (bosom). — Weber,  iii.  71. 

In  •'  Gautier  d' Aupais,"  when  the  young  damfel  fends  for  her  mother, 
her  meflenger  finds  the  old  lady  fitting  on  a  richly-worked  counterpoint 
by  a  coal  fire  (probably  of  charcoal) — 

Sor  une  coutepointe  ouvre  d^auquetcn 

Trwajeant  la  dame  le%  i.  feu  de  charbon. — Oautler  d'Au]mb,  p.  25. 

In  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Degrevant,'*  when  the  lady  Myldore  has  fent  for 
her  lover  to  come  privately  to  her  chamber  at  night  fiie  orders  her 
maiden  to  prepare  a  fire,  and  place  fagots  of  fir-wood  to  keep  it  burning — 

Damejelty  loke  ther  be 
Afuyre  in  the  cbymen/; 
Fagattus  ofjyre-tre^ 

Tbatfetcbyd  waxyare  (formerly). — Thoraton  RooMooes,  p.  334. 

A  board  is  placed  on  trefiles  to  form  a  table,  and  a  dainty  fupper  is  ferved, 
which  the  lady  carves  for  her  lover,  and  fhe  further  treats  him  with  rich 
wines.  In  the  romance  of  "Queen  Berthe'*  (p.  102),  three  perfons, 
holding  a  fecret  confultation  in  the  chamber  of  one  of  their  party,  fit  on 

carpets 
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carpets  {fur  les  tapis) ;  but  thefe  were  no  doubt  embixiidered  cloths  thrown 
over  the  feats.  Floor-carpets  were  ibmetimes  ufed  in  the  chambers,  but 
this  was  uncommon,  and  they  feem  to  have  been  more  ufually,  like  the  hall, 
drewed  with  rufhes.  It  appears  that  fometimes,  as  a  refinement  in  gaiety, 
flowers  were  mixed  with  the  rufhes.  In  a  fabliau  in  Meon  (i.  73),  a  lady 
who  expe^  her  lover,  lights  a  fire  in  the  chamber,  and  fpreads  rufhes  and 
flowers  on  the  floor — 

F}ent  a  Voftel^  lofeu  ejclalrej 
jfons  etjlors  ejpandre  par  faire. 

There  was  an  efcrin,  or  cabinet,  which  flood  againfl  the  wall,  which  was 
often  fo  large  tliat  a  man  might  conceal  himfelf  behind  it.  The  plot  of 
feveral  mediaeval  flones  turns  upon  this  circumflance.  Chefb  and  coflers 
were  alfo  kept  in  the  chamber  3  and  it  contained  generally  a  fmall  table, 
or  at  leafl  the  board  and  trefUes  for  making  one,  which  the  lord  or  lady 
of  the  houfe  ufed  when  they  would  dine  or  fup  in  private.  The  praftice 
of  thus  dining  or  fupping  privately  in  the  chamber  is  not  unfrequently 
alluded  to  in  the  old  flories  and  romances. 

Supper,  however,  being  the  fecond  meal  in  the  day  at  which  the 
whole  houfehold  met  together,  was  generally  a  more  public  one,  and  was 
held,  like  the  dinner,  in  the  hall,  and  with  much  the  fame  forms  and 
fervices.  It  was  preceded  and  clofed  by  the  fame  wafhing  of  hands,  and 
the  table  was  almofl  as  plentifully  covered  with  viands.  After  having 
wafhed,  the  company  drank  round,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  the  ufual 
cuflom,  on  leaving  the  fupper-table,  to  go  immediately  to  bed,  for  people 
in  general  kept  early  hours.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  pious  flories  printed  by 
Meon,  in  defcribing  a  royal  fbpper-party,  we  are  told  that,  "  when  they 
had  eaten  and  wafhed,  they  drunk,  and  then  went  to  bed** — 

^nt  orent  mengie^Ji  Unferepit, 
Puh  hurenty  et  coucbier  alerent. 

And  in  another  flory  in  the  fame  colledion,  the  lady  receives  a  fh^nger 
to  fupper  in  a  very  hofpitable  manner — "  when  they  had  eaten  leifurely, 
then  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed" — 


^nt  orent  mengte  par  ioifir, 
Si  fit  beure  tTaler  gefir. 


Sometimes, 
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Sometimes,  however,  there  were  dancing  and  other  amuiements  between 
fupper  and  bed-time.     Thus,  in  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Degrevant,"— 

Blevt  (quickly)  tofoper  they  dyght^ 
Both  fquiere  and  knyght  $ 
Thtj  daunfed  and  revclide  that  tyghtf 
In  hert  ^oere  they  blythe. 

In  a  fabliau  publifhed  by  Barbazan,  on  the  arrival  in  a  nobleman*s  caftle 
of  a  knight  who  is  treated  with  efpecial  coortefy,  the  knights  and  ladies 
dance  after  fupper,  and  then,  at  bed-time,  they  condud  the  viiitor  into 
his  bed-chamber,  and  drink  with  him  there  before  they  leave  him : — 

"  Aprh  nungter^  chafcunt  comence 

Defaire  caroles  et  dance ^ 
Tant  quilfu  haure  de  cotuhier  f 
Puis  anmalnment  le  chevalier 
En  fa  chambre  ou  fait  fu  Jon  lit^ 
Et  la  burent  par  grant  delit ; 
Puis  prinrent  eomgie'. 

Fruit  was  ufually  eaten  after  fupper.  In  a  fabliau  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  noble  vifitor  having  been  received  in  the  houfe  of  a  knight, 
they  go  immediately  to  fupper.  "After  they  had  done  eating,  they 
enjoyed  themfelves  in  converfation,  and  then  they  had  fruit,**  and  it  was 
only  after  this  that  they  wafhed — 

j^pris  meHgier/efint  dedidt 
De  paroles^  puisji  ont  Jruit. 

In  the  lay  of  the  "  Chevalier  a  TEfp^e,**  Sir  Gauwain  takes,  inflead  of 
fupper,  fruit  and  wine  before  he  goes  to  bed. 

The  cuflom  of  keeping  early  hours  ftill  prevailed,  and  is  very  frequently 
alluded  to.  People  are  generally  defcribed  as  rifing  with  the  fun.  Such 
was  the  cafe  with  the  king,  in  the  romance  of  "  Parife  la  Ducheffe*' — 

Landemain  par  matin  ^  quand filaus  fu  levess^ 

Se  leva  li  rois  Hugues. — Pariie,  ed.  P.  Paris,  p.  219. 

It  was  the  cudom,  after  rifing,  to  attend  fervice  either  in  the  church  or 
in   the  private  chapel.     In   the  hiftory  of  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  Jofe  de 

Dynan, 
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Dynan,  in  his  caftle  of  Ludlow,  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  heard  fervice 
in  the  chapel,  after  which  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  loftieft  tower,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  country  around,  then  defcended  and  "  caufed  the  horn 
to  be  founded  for  wafliing."  This  was  no  doubt  the  fignal  for  the  houfe- 
hold  to  aflemble  for  breakfaft.  In  Chaucer's  "  Squyeres  Tale,**  the 
king's  guefls,  after  great  feafting  and  caroufing  at  night,  deep  till  "  prime 
large'*  in  the  morning,  that  is  till  fix  o'clock,  which  is  fpoken  of  in  a 
manner  which  evidently  intimates  that  they  had  confiderably  overflept 
themfelves.  The  princels  Canace  had  left  her  bed  long  before,  and  was 
walking  with  her  maidens  in  the  park.  In  the  "  Schipmannes  Tale,*'  too, 
the  lady  rifes  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  takes  her  walk  in  the  garden. 
In  the  curious  "Book"  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Tour  Landry,  we  are  told 
of  a  very  pious  dame  whom  he  knew,  whofe  daily  life  was  as  follows : — 
She  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  had  two  friars  and  two  or  three  chaplains 
in  attendance  to  chant  matins  while  flie  was  riling  -y  as  fbon  as  (he  left 
her  chamber  ftie  went  to  her  chapel,  and  remained  in  devotion  in  her 
oratory  while  they  faid  matins  and  one  mafs,  and  then  fhe  went  and 
dreflfed  and  arrayed  herfelf,  after  which  fhe  went  to  recreate  herfelf  in 
the  garden  or  about  the  houfe )  fhe  then  attended  divine  fervice  again, 
and  after  it  went  to  dinner  j  and  during  the  afternoon  fhe  vifited  the  fick, 
and  in  due  time  fupped,  and  after  fupper  fhe  called  her  mdxtre  d^ hotel, 
and  made  her  houfehold  arrangements  for  the  following  day. 

The  hour  of  breakfafl  is  very  uncertain,  and  appears  not  to  have  been 
fixed.  The  hour  of  dinner  was,  as  already  flated,  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  fbmetimes  ten.  In  the  lay  of  the  "  Mantel  Mautaille,"  king 
Arthur  is  introduced  on  a  grand  feflival  day  refufing,  according  to  his 
cuflom,  to  begin  the  dinner  till  fome  "adventure**  occurs,  and  the  guefls 
wait  till  near  "  nonne,*'  when  the  grand  fenefchal,  Sir  Keux,  takes  upon 
himfelf  to  expofhilate,  and  reprefents  that  dinner  had  been  ready  a  long 
time  {pieqd).  Nonne  is  here  probably  meant  for  midday,  or  noon.  The 
queen  was  in  her  chamber,  greatly  diftrefTed  at  having  to  wait  fo  long  for 
dinner.  The  regular  hour  of  fupper  appears  to  have  been  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  but  when  private  it  feems  not  to  have  been  fixed  to  any 
particular  hour.     In  fummer,  at  leafl,  people  appear  ufually  to  have  gone 

to 
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to  bed  wben  darknels  approached;  and  this  was  the  time  at  which  guells 
ordinarily  took  their  leave.  Thug,  at  January's  weddlng-fea A,  in  Chaucer, 
we  are  told  that — 

Nlgkl,  mUk  hit  maKtil,  ikal  is  dark  and  rudt, 

Gan  overfpnde  tktmifftrU  ahattt « 

Ftr  lokich  dtpartii  is  tlu  lufli  null 

Fr.  January,  ■u,i,h  th^nk  m  ^rjM', 

H«m  (d  htr  kcufii  luplj  ihtsy  ryde.—CtuU  Ti1«,  1.  Kli. 

We  muft  not  forget  that  thefe  remarks  apply  to  the  feafons  of  the  year 
when  days  were  long,  for  the  fcenes  of  mofl  of  thefe  romances  and  tales 
are  laid  in  the  fpring  and  funimer  months,  and  efpecially  in  May.  We 
have  much  lets  information  on  the  domeltic  relations  during  winter. 

One  reafbn  for  keeping  early  hours  was  that  candles  and  lamps  were 
too  expenlive  to  be  ufed  in  profiifion  by  people  in  general.  Various 
methods  of  giving  artificial  light  at  night  are 
mentioned,  moft  of  which  feem  lo  have  been 
confidered  more  or  le&  as  luxuries.  At  grand 
feltivab  the  light  was  often  given  by  men  hold- 
ing torches.  In  general,  candles  were  ufed  at 
fupper.  The  accompanying  cut  (No.  176), 
taken  from  the  manufcript  of  the  St.  Graal 
already  mentioned,  reprefents  a  perfon  fupping  by  ^'-  '7*-  -^Su/fir. 

candlelight.  In  the  fabliau  of  "  La  Borgoife  d'Orliens,"  a  lady,  receiving 
her  lover  into  her  chamber,  fpreads  a  table  for  him,  and  lights  a  great 
was  candle  {groffi  ckandmle  de  are). 

Lighting  in  the  middle  ages  was,  indeed,  efieded,  in  a  manner  more 
or  lels  refined,  by  means  of  torches,  lamps,  and  candles.  The  candle, 
which  was  the  mofl  portable  of  them  all,  was  employed  in  Imall  and 
private  evening  parties;  and,  from  an  early  period,  it  was  ufed  in  the 
bed-chamber.  For  the  table  very  handfome  candleAicks  were  made, 
which  were  employed  by  people  of  rank,  and  wax-candles  {dergai)  were 
ufed  on  them.  They  were  formed  with  an  upright  fpike  {broche),  on 
which  the  candle  was  ftuck,  not,  as  now,  placed  in  a  focket.  Thus,  in  a 
fcene  in  one  of  the  fabliaux  printed  by  Barbazan,  a  good  bourgeois  has  on 
K  K  his 
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his  fupper-table  two  candlefticks  of  lilver,  "very  fair  and  handfome/' 
with  wax-candles — 

Defor  la  table  ot  deta  broljjini^ 

Ou  il  avoit  ciergeSj  {targenty 

Molt  eftoient  he!  et  gent. — Barbaxan,  vol.  iv.  p.  Ie4. 

So  in  the  romance  of  "  La  Violette/*  when  the  count  Liiiart  arrives  at 
the  callle  of  duke  Gerart,  on  the  approach  of  bedtime,  two  men-fervants 
make  their  appearance,  each  carrying  a  lighted  cierge,  or  wax-candle, 
and  thus  they  lead  him  to  his  chamber — 

jitant  lor  vinrent  dot  ferganty 

Chafcuns  tenoit  j.  cerge  ardant ; 

Le  ccnte  menerent  couchter. — La  Violette,  p.  30. 

This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  done  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the 
guefl,  for,  even  in  ducal  calUes  common  candles  appear  to  have  been  in 
ordinary  ufe.  In  a  bedroom  fcene  in  a  fabliau  printed  by  Meon  (torn.  i. 
p.  268),  in  which  the  younger  ladies  of  the  duke's  family  and  their 
female  attendants  flept.all  in  beds  in  one  room,  they  have  but  one  candle 
{chandoile),  and  that  is  attached  to  the  wood  of  tlie  bed  of  the  duke*s 
daughter,  fo  that  it  would  appear  to  have  had  no  candleflick.  One  of 
the  damiels,  who  was  a  ftranger,  and  leis  familiar  than  the  others,  was 
unwilling  to  take  off  her  chemife  until  the  light  was  extinguifhed,  for  it 
muft  be  remembered  that  it  was  tlie  general  cuflom  to  lleep  in  bed  quite 
naked,  and  the  daughter  of  the  duke,  whofe  bedfellow  ihe  was  to  be, 
blew  the  candle  out — 

Rofeite  tantofi  la  soufia^ 
Sltfdpefponde  eftolt  atachie. 

Blowing  out  the  candle  was  the  ordinary  manner  of  extinguiihing  it.  In 
the  "M^nagier  de  Paris,"  or  inflrudions  for  the  management  oi  a  gen- 
tleman's houfehold,  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  lady  of  the  houfe  ]s  told,  after  having  each  night  afcertained  that  the 
houfe  is  properly  clofed  and  all  the  fires  covered,  to  iee  all  the  fervants  to 
bed,  and  to  take  care  that  each  had  a  candle  in  a  "  flat-bottomed  candle- 
ftick,"  at  fome  diflance  from  the  bed,  "and  to  teach  them  prudently  to 

extinguifh 
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extjnguill)  their  candles  before  they  go  into  their  bed  with  the  mnuth, 
or  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  their  chemife,"  i.  e.,  they  were  to  blow 
iheir  candle  out,  or  put  it  out  with  their  fingers,  not  to  extinguifti  it  by 
throwing  their  fliifts  upon  it — another  atlullon  to  the  praSice  of  Aeeping 
naked,*  Extinguilheis  had  not  yet  come  into  general  ufe.  People  went 
to  bed  with  a  candle  placed  in  a  candlellick  of  a  dilfereat  defcription 
from  that  ufed  at  table ;  and  we  leam  from  a  ftory  in  tlie  "  M^nagier  de 
Paris"  that  it  was  cuflomary  for  the  lervant  or  fervants  who  had  charge 
of  the  candles,  to  accompany  tliem  into  their  bedroom,  remain  with 
them  till  they  were  in  bed,  and  then  carry  the  candles  away.  Candles 
were,  however,  ufually  left  in  the  chamber  or  bedroom  all  night ; 
and  there  was  frequently  a  fpike,  or  candleftick,  attached  to  the  chimney ; 


No.  177.    The  CilhrtT  in  a  Pfnk. 

as  in  the  fabliau  jult  quoted  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  Umilar  fpike 
attached  to  the  wood-work  of  the  bed.  The  ftick,  whether  fixed  or 
movable,  was  made  for  convenience  in  placing  the  candle  in  the 
chamber,  and  not  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  it  about;  for  the  latter 
purpofc;,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  taken  otT  the  flick,  and  carried 
in  the  hand.     Our  cut  No.  177,  taken  from  one  of  the  carved  ftalla  of 


*  Et  ayra  fait  adviMr  par  avant,  qu'lN  aicnt 
I  platine  pour  merrre  si  chandellc,  ct  Ics  aici  fail 
B  la  l>ouchc  on  1  la  main  avant  qu'iU  cntrent  en 
(M£naf>icr  de  Paris,  ii.  7"-) 


cliaMTun  loiri)!  de  M>n  lit  chandelier 
:  introduire  sa^emenr  de  reicaindre 
leur  lit,  et  not)  mie  ft  la  chemise.— 
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the  chapel  of  Wincheller  fcbool,  reprefents  an  individual,  perhaps  the 
cellarer  or  fteward,  who  has  goue  into  the  cellar  with  a  caadle,  which  he 
carries  in  thb  manner,  and  is  there  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  hob- 
goblins. In  the  fabliau  of  the  "  Chevalier  ik  la  Corbeille,"  an  old  dueHa, 
employed  to  watch  over  her  young  miflrefs,  being  difturbed  in  the  night, 
is  obliged  to  take  her  candle,  and  go  into  the  kitchen  to  light  it ;  from 
whence  we  may  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  cuftom  to  keep  the  kitchen  fire 
in  all  night. 

An  old  poem  on  the  troubles  of  houfekeeping,  printed  by  M.  Jubinal 
in  his  "Nouveau  Recueil  de  Contes,"  enuraeratea 
candles  and  a  lantern  among  the  neceflaries  of  a  honfe- 
hold— 

Or  foal  ckiaiila  a  lanltriu. 

A  manufcript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  French 
National  Library  (No.  6^^6)  contains  an  illumination, 
which  has  fumifbed  us  with  the  accompanying  cut 
(No.  178),  reprefenting  a  man  holding  a  lantern  of  the 
form  then  in  ufe,  and  lanterns  are  not  unfrequently 
^'■"L/^!""'*    mentioned  in  old  writers. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  cuflom,  at  leatl 
among  the  better  clafTes  of  fociety,  to  keep  a  lamp  in  the  chamber  to 
give  light  during  the  night.  In  one  of  the  fabliaux  printed  in  Meon, 
a  man  entering  the  chamber  of  a  knight's  lady,  finds  it  lit  by  a  lamp 
which  was  ufually  left  burning  in  it — 

V<u  lampi  avail  a  U  chambri. 

In  the  Englilh  romance  of  "  Sir  Eglamour,"  feveral  lamps  are  deftribed  as 
burning  in  a  lady's  chamber — 

jtfiar  fifur,  tiyyavi  titli. 

Hi  vjtadjd  u  ciaumiiir  villi  OyJhfjiiUt, 

Tka-f  Iffvm^  vfcre  trtnnfng  tryght. 

We  may  fiippofe,  notwithAanding  thefe  words,  that  a  lamp  gave  but  a 
dim  light ;  and  accordingly  we  are  told  in  another  fabliau  that  there  was 

little 
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little  light,  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  the  original,  '*  none,"  in  a  chamber 
where  nothing  but  a  lamp  was  burning, — 

En  la  chambre  lumiere  rCot^ 
Hors  d*un  mortier  ^u'Uuec  arJok, 
Point  de  clart/tu  lor  rmdoit. 

In  the  accompanying  cut  (No.  179),  taken  from  an  illumination  in  a 
manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris 


No.  179.  A  Bedroom  Chamber  Scene, 

(No.  6988),  a  nun,  apparently,  is  arranging  her  lamp  before  going 
to  bed.  The  lamp  here  confifls  of  a  little  bafin  of  oil,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  the  wick  floated  -,  but  the  ufe  of  the  fland  under  it  is  not  eaiily 
explained. 

Lamps  were  ufed  where  a  light  was  wanted  in  a  room  for  a  long 
time,  becaufe  they  lafted  longer  without  requiring  fnuffing.  The  lamps 
of  the  middle  ages  were  made  ufually  on  the  plan  of  thofe  of  the  Romans, 
contifling,  as  in  the  foregoing  example,  of  a  fmall  veflel  of  earthenware 
or  metal,  which  was  filled  with  oil,  and  a  wick  placed  in  it.  This  lamp 
was  placed  on  a  Hand,  or  was  fometimes  fuipended  on  a  beam,  or  perch, 
or  againft  the  wall.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  preceding  cut 
(No.  179),  which  explains  the  term  mortier  (mortar)  of  the  fabliau,  it 

was 
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was  a  wick  fwinging  in  oil  in  a  bafin.  Our  cut  No.  180,  taken  from  a 
naanulcript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum  (MS.  Harl., 
No.  1337),  reprefents  a  row  of  lamps  of  rather  curious  form,  made  to  be 
fufpended.     In  our  next  cut  (No.  181),  from  a  manufcript  of  the  fame 

wwwww 

No.  180.  Medieval  Lamfi. 

date  (MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii.),  we  have  lamps  of  a  fomewhat  Iimilar  form, 
made  to  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

Torches  were  ufed  at  greater  feflivals,  and  for  occallons  where  it  was 
neceflary  to  give  light  to  very  large  halls  fiill  of  company.     They  were 


Ne.  iSl.  Men  carrjag  Lamia. 

uTually  held  in  the  hand  by  fervants,  but  were  fometimes  placed  againft 
the  wall  in  holds  made  to  receive  them.  Torches  were  not  untrequently 
ufed  to  give  light  to  the  chamber  alfo.  In  one  of  the  flories  of  the 
"  Seven  Sages,"  a  man,  bringing  a  perfon  in  fecret  to  the  Icing's  chamber. 
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blewe  out  the  torche,"  in  order  to  caufe  perfed  darknefs  (Weber, 
Hi.  6^)'^  and  in  the  early  Englifh  romance  of  "Sir  Degrevant*'  (Weber, 
iii.  213),  where  light  is  wanted  in  a  lady*s  chamber,  it  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  torches. 

There  were  other  means  of  giving  light,  on  a  flill  greater  fcale,  which 
I  Ihall  defcribe  in  a  fubfequent  chapter,  when  treating  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE     BED     AND     ITS    FURNITURE. ^THE     TOILETTE  \    BATHING. CHESTS 

AND    COFFERS    IN    THE    CHAMBER. THE    HUTCH. USES    OF    RINGS. 

COMPOSITION     OF     THE     FAMILY. FREEDOM     OF     MANNERS. SOCIAL 

SENTIMENTS^    AND    DOMESTIC    RELATIONS. 

IT  was  now  a  matter  of  pride  to  have  the  bed  fumifhed  with  handfome 
curtains  and  coverings.  Curtains  to  beds  were  io  common,  that 
being  ''under  the  curtain'*  was  ufed  as  an  ordinary  periphrafis  for  being 
in  bed  \  but  thefe  curtains  appear  to  have  been  fufpended  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  chamber,  with  the  bedflead  behind  them.  With  regard  to  the 
bed  itfelf,  there  was  now  much  more  refinement  than  when  it  was 
iimply  fluffed  with  fbaw.  Beds  among  the  rich  were  made  with  down 
(duvet)  5  in  the  "  Roman  de  la  Violette*'  we  are  told  of  a  bed  made  of 
bqfu — ^perhaps  of  flocks.  From  the  vocabulary  compofed  by  Alexander 
Neckam  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  learn  that  the  bed  was 
covered  much  in  the  fame  way  as  at  prefent.  Firfl,  a  "quilte"  was 
fpread  over  the  bed ;  on  this  the  bolfler  was  placed ;  over  this  was  laid  a 
"quilte  poynt^"  or  "ray^"  (couriepointe,  or  counterpane);  and  on  this, 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  was  placed  the  pillow.  The  fheets  were  then 
thrown  over  it,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  coverlet,  the  common 
material  of  which,  according  to  Neckam,  was  green  fay,  though  richer 
materials,  and  even  valuable  furs,  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  In  the 
"  Lai  del  D^fir^,"  we  are  told  of  a  quilt  (coilie),  made  in  checker- wife,  of 
pieces  of  two  different  forts  of  rich  fluff,  which  feems  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  fomething  extremely  magnificent — 

Sur  on  bon  Rtfert  apuiee  ; 

La  coUtefu  a  efchekert 

De  deux  pailles  benfa'm  e  chert. 

Among  all  clafles  the  appearance  of  the  bed  feems  to  have  been  a 

fubjed 


fubjed  of  confiderable  pride^  no  doubt  from  the  circumHance  of  the  bed- 
room being  a  place  for  receiving  viiitors.  There  were  fometimes  two  or 
more  beds  in  the  fame  room,  and  viiitors  ilept  in  the  fame  chamber  with 
the  hofl  and  hoflefs.  Beds  were  alfb  made  for  the  occafion,  without 
bedfleads,  fometimes  in  the  hall,  at  others  in  the  chamber  befide  the 
ordinary  bed,  or  in  forae  other  room.  The  plots  of  many  mediaeval 
flories  turn  on  thefe  circumflances.  People  therefore  kept  extra  materials 
for  making  the  beds.  In  the  "  Roman  du  Meunier  d*Arleux,"  when  a 
maiden  comes  as  an  unexpeded  vifitor,  a  place  is  chofen  for  her  by  the 
fide  of  the  fire,  and  a  fbft  bed  is  laid  down,  with  very  expenfive  fheets, 
and  a  coverlet  "  warm  and  furred  '* — 


Kuute  mole,  Itiuhex  molt  ckler, 
Et  covertoir  ckaut  etforr/. 

One  cuilom  continued  to  prevail  during  tlie  whole  of  this  period, — that 
of  fleeping  in  bed  entirely  naked.  So  many  allufions  to  this  pra^ice 
occur  in  the  old  writers,  that  it  is  hardly  neceflary  to  fay  more  than  flate 
the  fa6t.  Not  unfrequently  this  cuflom  is  flill  more  fhx)ngly  exprefled  by 
flating  that  people  went  to  bed  as  naked  as  they  were  bom  5  as  in  fbme 
moral  lines  in  the  "  Reliquiae  Antiquae"  (ii.  15),  againfl  the  pride  of  the 
ladies,  who  are  told  that,  however  gay  may  be  their  clothing  during  the 
day,  they  will  lie  in  bed  at  night  as  naked  as  they  were  bom.  It  is  tme 
that  in  fbme  infiances  in  the  illuminations  perfons  are  feen  in  bed  with 
fome  kind  of  clothing  on,  but  this  was  certainly  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  there  is  generally  fbme  particular  reafon  for  it.  Thus,  in  the  "  Roman 
de  la  Violette"  (p.  31),  the  lady  Oriant  excites  the  furprife  of  her  duefla 
by  going  to  bed  in  a  chemife,  and  is  obliged  to  explain  her  reafon  for  fo 
fingular  a  pradice,  namely,  her  defire  to  conceal  a  mark  on  her  body. 
Our  cut  No.  182,  taken  from  the  romance  of  the  St.  Graal,  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  (MS.  Addit.  No.  10,292,  fol.  21,  v®),  reprefents  a  king  and 
queen  in  bed,  both  naked.  The  crowns  on  their  heads  are  a  mere  con- 
ventional method  of  fbtiug  their  rank :  kings  and  queens  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  fleeping  in  bed  with  their  crowns  on  their  heads.  In  the 
next  cut  (No.  183),  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  romance  of  the 

L  L  "Quatre 
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"  Quatre  Fils  d'Aymon,"  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  National  Library  in  Paris  (No.  <^7o),  there  is  ffill  le6  room  left  for 


doubt  on  the  fubjefi.     The. people  teem  to  be  fleeping  in  a  public 
hoftelty,  where  ihe  beds  are  made  ii 


^effes,  not  unlike  the  berths  in  a 


Nt.  183.  Hiiht  Scat  in  a  Hofiilrj. 

modem  fieamer ;  the  man  on  liotleback  is  fuppofed  to  be  outlide,  and 
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his  arrival  has  given  alarm  lo  a  man  who  was  in  bed,  and  who  is  efcaping 
without  any  kind  of  clothing.  In  tlie  Englifli  romance  of  "  Sir  Ifumbras," 
the  catile  of  Ifumbras  is  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  night,  and  bis  lady 
and  three  children  efcaped  from  their  beds)  when  he  hurried  to  the  fpot, 
he  found  them  without  clothing  or  ihelter — 

ji  detffiilU fygbe  lit  Hygiii  gt»eja 
Of  lit  -aijfi  and  a,  lillSr  lira. 

Thai  fro  Ike  fyrc  vjcrt pit  i 
Allt  a/i  tBktdt  al\  ikjj  tinre  bomt 
StoJe  rogtdir  tmdir  e  thornt, 

BraydeJi  molt  s/lluiirt  btii. 

Curioufly  enough,  while  To  little  care  was  taken  to  cover  the  body,  the 
head  was  carefully  covered  at  night,  not  with  a  nightcap,  but  with  a 
kerchief  {couvrechitf),  which  was  wrapped  round  it. 

The  pra£tice  of  warm-bathing  prevailed  very  generally  in  all  clafles  of 
fociety,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  mediaeval  romances  and  flories. 
For  this  putpofe  a  large  bathing-tub  was  ufed,  the  ordinary  form  of 
which  is  reprefented  in  the  annexed  cut  (No.  184),  taken  from  the 


tfe.  1S4.  ji  Ladj  Balhini. 

manuTcript  of  the  St,  Graal,  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  in  the  Britiffa 
Mufeum  (MS.  Addit.  No.  10,393,  fbl.  166).  People  fometimes  bathed 
immediately  after  riling  in  the  morning  ;  and  we  find  the  bath  ufed  after 
dinner,  and  before  going  to  bed.     A  bath  was  alfo  often  prepared  for  a 

vifitor 
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vilitor  on  his  arrival  from  a  journey^j  and,  what  feems  Dill  more  ilngular, 
in  the  Dumerous  (lories  of  amorous  intrigues,  the  two  lovera  ufuall^  begin 
their  interviews  by  bathing  together. 

Our  cut  No.  185,  from  another  volume  of  the  manufcript  lafl  quoted 
(MS.  Addit.  No.  10,393,  fol.  i66),  reprefenta  a  lady  at  her  toilette.     It 
is  a  fubje£t  on  which  our  iafomiation  at 
this  period  is  net  very  abundant.     The 
round  mirror  of  metal  which  the  is  em- 
ploying was  the  common  form  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  ancients.     The  detaib  of  the 
bdies'  toilette  are  not  often  defcribed,  but 
U>.  iS^.  L^j  c,  hir  T«U„..         jijg   contemporary  raoralifls   and   faUrifts 
condemn,  in  rather  general  terms,  and  evidently  with  more  bittemels 
than   was  called  for,    the  pains  taken   by  the   ladies   to  adorn    their 
perlbns.     They  are  accnled  of  turning  their  bodies  from  their  natural 
form  by  artificial   means,  alluding  to   the  ufe  of  fiays,  which  appear 
to  have  been  firft  employed  by  the  Anglo-Norraan  ladies  in  the  twelfth 
century.     They  are  further  accufed  of  plucking  out  fuperfluous  haire  from 
their  faces  and  eyebrows,  of  dyeing  their  hair,  and  of  painting  their  faces. 
The  chevalier  de  la  Tour-Landry  (chap.  76)  tells  bis  daughters  that  the 
whole  intrigue  between  king  David  and  the  wife  of  Uriah  arofe  out  of 
the  circumflance  of  the  lady  combing  her  hair  at  an  open  window  where 
the  could  be  feen  from  without,  and  (ays  that  it  was  a  punilhment  for  the 
too  great  attention  (he  gave  to  the  adornment  of  her  head.     The  toilette 
of  the  day  feems  to  have  been  completed  at  the  firit  rifmg  from  bed  in 
the  morning.     There  are  fome  pifturefque  lines  in  the  Englilh  metrical 
romance  of  "  Alilaunder,"  which  defcribe  the  morning  thus : — 

/■  a  mmijit  (nomir-Ude)  Kt  laat  j 

Tha  dnftl  ^on^yii  m  tit  grai  ( 

Tia  mejJiau  lolya  nr  lit  glai, 

Fw  M  (j^n.  («dom)  itarifat—yitba,  L.  leg. 

The  chamber,  as  it  has  been  already  intimated,  was  properly  (peaking 
the  women's  apartment,  though  it  was  veiy  accelEble  to  the  other  (ex. 
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It  was  ufuallr  the  place  for  private  converfatioD,  and  we  oftrn  hear  of 
pedbiu  entering  the  chamber  for  this  purpofe,  and  in  thb  cale  the  bed 
leenu  to  have  ferved  ufually  for  a  feat.  Thus,  in  the  romance  of 
"  Eglamour,"  when,  after  fupper,  Chriflabelle  led  the  knight  into  her 
chamber — 

Tiei  hdy  «aj  na  fur  m  ijit, 
Sihf'ii  iym  III  iMT  iidiiyijjdt, 

Jimd  vtdctmjd  kmu  tha  bqfhl. 

Again,  in  a  fabliau  printed  by  Meon,  a  woman  of  a  lower  grade,  wifhing 
to  make  a  private  communication  lo  a  man,  invites  him  into  her  chamber, 
and  they  fit  on  the  bed  to  converie— 

D,fir«U,^JUfif«„. 

And  in  the  fabliau  of  "  Guillaume  au  Faucon,"  printed  by  Barfoazan, 
GuiUaume,  vifitiog  the  lady  of  a  knight  in  her  chamber,  finds  her  leated 


JVs.  iS6.   Cfvirdiim  in  iki  CiMmttr. 

on  the  bed,  and  he  immediately  takes  a  feat  by  her  fide  to  converfe  with 
her.  In  the  illuminated  manufcripts,  fcenes  of  this  kind  occur  fte- 
quently;  but  in  the  fourteenth  century,  inflead  of  being  leated  on  the 
bed,  the  peribns  thus  converiing  fit  on  a  bench  which  runs  along  the  fide 
of  the  bed,  and  feems  to  belong  to  the  bedflead.     A  Icene  of  this  kind  is 

reprefented 
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reprerented  in  our  cut  No.  186  (taken  from  a  manuTcript  of  the  romance 
of  "  Meliadus,"  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum,  MS.  Addit.  No.  la.aaS,  fol.  3  ra), 
which  is  a  good  reprefenlaiion  of  a  bed  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A 
lady  has  introduced  a'  king  into  her  chamber,  and  they  are  converiing 
privately,  feated  on  the  bench  of  the  bed.  In  fome  of  lliefe  illumina- 
tions, the  perfons  converfing  are  feated  on  the  bed,  with  their  feet  on 
the  bench. 

The  illuminators  had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  reprefenting  things  in 
detail,  and  they  ftill  too  often  give  us  mere  oinventional  reprefentations 
of  beds,  yet  we  fee  enough  to  convince  ua  that  the  bedAeads  were  already 


A's.  187.   Taimgaaiafnm 
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made  much  more  elaborately  than  formerly.  Befides  the  bench  at  the 
fide,  we  find  them  now  with  a  hutch  {huche)  or  locker  at  the  foot,  in 
which  the  pofleflbr  was  accufiomed  to  lock  up  his  money  and  other 
valuables.  This  hutch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
fabliaux  and  romances.  Thus,  in  the  fabliau  "Du  chevalier  i.  la  Robe 
Vermeille,"  a  man,  when  he  goes  to  bed,  places  his  robe  on  a  hutch  at 
the  loot  of  the  bed — 

Sar  uni  tuc/a  aiu  pins  in  Si 
AciluiUtJanitmife. 

Another, 
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Another,  having  extorted  fome  money  from  a  pried,  immediately  puts  it 
in  the  butch — 

Lti  Jtnitrs  a  mit  tn  la  kacfu. 

The  hutch  was  indeed  one  of  the  moft  important  articles  of  furniture  in 

the  mediaeval  chamber.     All  portable  objeds  of  iotrinfic  value  or  utility 

were  kept  in  boxes,  becaufe  they  were  thus  ready  for  moving  and  taking 

away  in  cafe  of  danger,  and  becaufe  In  travelling  people  carried  much  of 

their  movables  of  this  defcription  about  with  them.     Hence  the  ufes  of 

the  hutch  or  chefl  were  very  numerous  and  diverlilied.     It  was  ufual 

to  keep  clothes  of  every  defcription  iu  a  cheft,  and  illuftrations  of  this 

practice  are  met  with  not  uncommonly  in  the  illuminated  maaufcripts. 

One  of  them  b  ^ven  in  our  cut  No,  187,  taken  from  an  illumination  in 

a  manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  given  by  Willemin.     Jewels, 

plate,  perfonal  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  and 

all  deferiptions  of  "  treafure,"  were  fimi- 

larly  locked  up  in  chefb.     In  our  cut 

No.  168,  taken  alfo  from  a  manufcript  in 

the  Britifli  Mufeum  (MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii., 

of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

tuiy),  a  man  appeara  in  the  afl  of  depofit- 

ing  in  a  cheH  fibulse  or  brooches,  rings, 

buttons,  and  other  objefts,  and  a  laige 

veflel  probably  of  filver.     Our  cut  No, 

189,  from  a  manulcript  in  the  National 

Library  in  Paris  (No.  6956),  reprefents  a 

mifer  examining  the  money  in  bis  butch,  ^'-  '88.  TU  Tnajart  Otfl. 

which  is  here  detached  from  a  bed ;  but 

in  fome  other  illuminations,  a  hutch  of  much  the  lame  form  appears 

attached  to  the  laed  foot.     In  Anglo-Saxon  the  coflfer  was  called  a  ioc, 

whence  our  word  locker  is  derived;  or  a  cyjie,  our  ch^:  or  an   arc: 

from  the  Anglo-Normans  we  derive  the  words  hutch  (huche)  and  coffer 

(coffre).     The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  have  Ihown  in  a  former  chapter 

(p.  79),  like  our  forefathers  of  a  later  period,  kept  their  treafures  in 

lockers  or  hutches.     In  the  "  Legend  of  St.  Juliana,"  an  Anglo-Saxon 
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poem  in  the  Exeter  Book,  it  is  remarked  ia  proof  of  the  richaefs  of  a 
chieftain : — 

^ai  ^  fith-giftrem  jUlkaigk  it  rkia 

aadtr  Jard-lxan,  m  kit  Ircafari-lochri, 


kjrfiainr. 


ftjfijjid  ufum  arik. — Eiatat  Bonk.  p.  M 


AmoDg  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  lady  of  the  houfehold  had  the  charge 
of  the  coffers.  In  one  of  the  laws  of  Cnut  relating  to  robberies,  it  is 
declared  that  "  if  any  man  bring  a  floleQ  thing  home  to  his  cot,  and  he 
be  delefted,  it  is  juft  that  the  owner  have  what  he  went  for;  and  unlels 
it  has  been  brought  under  hb  wife's  key-lockers  (ceeg-locaii),  let  ber  be 
clear ;  for  it  is  her  duty  to  keep  the  keys  of  them,  namely,  her  ftorehoufe 


JVb.  189.  -*  Mifrr  and  Hi  Hiard. 

(Jiord-em),  and  her  cheft  {cyjh),  and  her  box  {lege)."    (Cnut's  Laws, 
No.  r8o.) 

In  the  old  metrical  romances,  when  a  town  is  taken  and  lacked,  the 
plunderers  are  delbribed  as  hurrying  to  the  chambers,  to  rifle  the  cbefb 
and  coffers,  which  were  kept  there.  Thus,  in  the  romance  of  the  "  Mort 
de  Garin,"  when  Fromont's  town  is  taken  by  the  followera  of  the  hero 
of  the  romance,  "the  Lorrains,"  we  are  told,  "haflened  to  deftroy  the 
town  i  there  you  might  fee  many  3  chamber  broken  open,  and  many  a 
hutch  burfi  and  torn,  where  they  found  robes,  and  filver,  and  glittering 
gold" — 

Loheren 
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LtittcK  fcipmt  fv  b  itrc  d^recbiir. 

Li  vii^  mamlt  ckamtrt  ttifirr. 

El  mtinu  kaclu  iffendrcr  if  frrcU', 

El  irmitnt  nhi,  a  ergai,  a  ir  miff-.— Mort  d*  Otrin,  p.  W. 

e  of  "  Garin,"  of  which  that  juft  quoted  is  the  fequel, 
on  a  Iimilar  occallon,  "  thtre  you  might  fee  them  rob  the  great  halls, 
and  break  open  the  chambere,  and  force  the  coflers  (efcrins)," — 

La  vfTj^fS  lei  ^a*ifalhs  rvher  f 

Oamira  ir!/ir,  it  la  cJcr'mfwcUr. — Ouln  le  Lohanin,  tnm.  J.  p.  1*T. 

Further  on,  in  the  fame  romance,  the  fair  Beatrix,  addrelQng  her  bulband, 
the  duke  Begues,  tells  him  that  he  has  gold  and  lllver  in  his  cofien, — 

Or  aarpttt  mitm  a  vH  i/trbn, — lb.,  lom.li.  p.  III. 

Money  was,  indeed,  commonly  kept  in  the  huche  or  coffer.     In  the 
fabliau  of  "  Conflant  Duhamel,"  when  Conflant  is  threatened  by  the 


r/e.  190.  Jijtfk  lajhig  tf  tit  Ctrn. 

foreller,  who  had  detained  his  osen  on  the  pretence  that  they  had  been 
found  trefpalling,  he  tells  him  that  he  was  ready  to  redeem  them,  as  he 
had  a  hundred  fols  of  money  in  his  hutch  by  hb  bed — 

ya  a  ma  /tacit  lia  mon  lit, 

Crm/all  Je  Jaitrt  i  vofirc  la. — Birbmn,  III.  3or. 

In  the  accompanying  cut  (No.  190),  from  a  manufcript  of  the  four- 
u  M  teenth 
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teenth  century  in  the  Britilh  MuTeum  (MS.  Reg.  lo  E.  iv.),  Jofeph  b 
reprefented  counting  out  the  money  from  his  huche,  to  buy  up  the  com 
of  Egypt,  during  the  yeara  of  plenty. 

The  chelb  were  kept  in  the  chambera,  as  being  the  mofl  retired  and 
lecure  part  of  the  houfe,  and,  from  the  terms  in  which  the  breaking  open 
of  the  chambers  is  fpoken  of  in  the  foregoing  extra&,  we  are  led  to 
fuppofe  that  the  chambers  themfelres  were  ufually  locked.    The  ordinary 
place  for  the  chelb  or  hutches,  or,  at  leafl,  of  the  principal  chefl,  was  by 
the  (ide,  or  more  ufually  at  the  foot,  of  the  bed.     We  have  ju(t  (een  that 
this  was  the  place  in  which  Conftant  Duhamel  kept  bis  hucke.     Under 
thefe  circumdances  it  was  very  commonly  nfed  for  a  feat,  and  is  often 
introduced  aa  fuch,  both  in  ihe  literature  of  the  middLe  ages,  and  in  the 
illuminations  of  the  manuTcripts.     In  the  romance  of  "  Garin"  (torn.  i. 
p.  a  14),  the  king's  mellenger  finds  the 
count  of  Flandera,  Fromont,  in  a  tetti, 
according  to  one  manufcript,  feated  on 
a  coffer  (for  un  cofre  «i  fe  Jijl).     So, 
alio,  in  the  "Roman  de  la  Violette," 
p.  3^,  the  heroine  and  her  treacherous 
gueft  are    reprerenled   as   feated  upon 
"  a  coifer  banded  with  copper"  {for  j. 
cojfre  hemU  de  cowre).    Our  cut  No.  191, 
-  taken  from  one  of  the  engravings  in  the 
N..i„.  Si..:,s^;b,l!u,b..  g^gj   ^^^  ^f  -wiUemin,   reprefents  a 

fcribe  thus  feated  on  a  coffer  or  huche,  and  engaged  apparently  in  writing 
a  letter.  Our  next  cut  (No.  191),  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  four- 
teenth century  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum  (MS.  Reg.  15  E.  vi.),  reprefents 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  feated  on  apparently  a  coffer,  the  former  of  whom 
is  prefentLog  a  ring  to  the  other. 

This  latter  objeft,  the  ring,  a£ts  alfo  a  very  frequent  and  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  focial  hillory  of  the  middle  ages.  A  ring  was  often  given 
as  a  token  of  affedion  between  lovers,  as  may  perhaps  be  intended  by  the 
fubjed  of  our  laA  cut,  or  between  relatives  or  friends.  In  the  romance 
of  "  Widukind,"  torn.  ii.  p.  20,  the  queen  gives  her  ring  to  her  lover  in 
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a  fecret  interview  id  her  tent.  So,  in  the  romauce  of  "  Horn,"  the  lady 
Rigmel  gave  her  lover,  Horn,  a  ring  as  a  token.  It  was  often,  moreover, 
given  not  merely  as  a  token  of  remembrance,  but  as  a  means  of  recog- 
nition. In  the  well-known  early  Englilh  romance  of  "  Sir  Triflraro," 
the  mother  of  the  hero,  dying  in  childbirth  of  him  after  his  father  had 


N«.  191.  Tht  Tultm  nfibi  Khg. 

been  llain,  gives  a  ring  to  the  knight  to  whofe  care  Ihe  entrulled  the 
infant,  as  a  token  by  which  his  panrntage  fhould  be  known  when  he 
grew  up ; — 

A  rhtg  ofricAt  JUvre 

Thiol  kaddi  liar  livtJi  {My)  Jri ; 
Siii  lelti  (on)  il  JtaJuiKl  irtw, 

Mi  tntitr  tinlt  il  hum, 

Mifidirje/iimi. 

Th'is  ring  leads  fubfi»]uently  to  the  recognition  of  Triftram  by  his  uncle, 
king  Mark.  In  the  romance  of  "Ipomydon"  (Weber's  "Metrical 
Romances,"  vol.  ii.  p.  3SS)>  ^^  ^^"*  fimilaHy  receives  from  his  mother 
a  ring,  which  was  to  be  a  token  of  recognition  to  his  illegitimate  brother. 
So,  in  the  romance,  Horn  makes  himfelf  known  in  the  fequel  to  Rigmel, 
by  dropping  the  ring  Ihe  had  given  him  into  the  drinking-horn  which  flie 
was  ferving  round  at  a  feaft.  Rings  were  often  given  to  meflengers  as 
credentiab,  or  were  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  letters  of  introdudion. 
In  the  romance  of  "  Floire  and  Blanceflor"  (p.  55),  the  yoimg  hero,  on 

his 
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hU  way  to  Bat^lon,  arrivet  at  a  bridge,  the  keeper  of  which  has  a  brother 
in  the  great  city,  to  whofe  hofpitality  he  wUhes  to  recommend  Floire, 
and  for  ihat  purpofe  he  gives  him  his  ring.  "Take  this  ring  to  him,"  he 
fays,  "and  tell  liim  fram  me  to  receive  you  in  bb  befl  manner."  The 
meflage  was  attended  with  complete  fuccels.  In  our  cut  No.  193,  taken 
from  a  manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  centuty  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum 
(MS.  Reg.  10  E.  iv.),  the  melTenger  arrives  with  the  letter  of  which 
he  is  the  bearer,  and  at  the  lame  time  exhibits  a  ring  in  the  place  of 
credentials. 

There  was  another  circumflance  which  gave  value  and  importance  to 
rings  in  the  middle  ages.     Not  only  might  rings  be  charmed  hy  the 


No.  193.  Tht  Ekr»>trjifi»i  Rmg. 
power  of  the  magician,  but  it  was  an  article  of  general  belief  that  the 
engraved  flones  of  the  ancients,  which  were  found  commonly  enough  on 
old  lltes,  and  even  the  precious  Clones  in  general,  without  any  engraving, 
polTeired  extraordinary  virtues,  the  benefit  of  which  was  imparted  to  thofe 
who  carried  them  on  their  perlbns.  In  the  romance  of  "  Melufine" 
(p.  357),  the  heroine,  when  about  to  leave  the  houfe  of  her  hufband, 
gives  him  two  rings,  and  lays,  "  My  fweet  love,  you  fee  here  two  rings  of 
gold,  which  have  both  the  lame  virtue  ;  and  know  well  for  truth,  that  lb 
long  as  yoQ  polTels  them,  or  one  of  them,  you  Ihall  never  be  overcome 
in  pleading  nor  in  battle,  if  your  caule  be  rightful ;  and  neither  yon  nor 
others  who  may  poflels  them,  Ihall  ever  die  by  any  weapons."     In  a  Aoiy 

among 
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among  the  colledioo  of  the  ''  Grefla  Romanorum/*  edited  by  fir  Frederic 
Madden  for  the  Roxtnirghe  Club  (p.  150),  a  father  is  made^  on  his  death- 
bed^ to  give  to  his  fon  a  ring,  '*  the  virtue  of  which  was,  that  whofoever 
ihould  bear  it  upon  him,  ihould  have  the  love  of  all  men.**  The  ring 
given  by  the  princeis  Rigmel  to  Horn  poflelfed  virtues  of  an  equally 
remarkable  defcription — "Whoever  bore  it  upon  him  could  notperifhj 
he  need  not  fear  to  die  either  in  fire  or  water,  or  in  field  of  battle,  or  in 
the  contention  of  the  tournament.**  So,  in  the  romance  of  "Floire  and 
Blanceflor**  (p.  42),  the  queen  gives  her  fon  a  ring  which  would  proted' 
him  againfl  all  danger,  and  aifure  to  him  tlie  eventual  attainment  of  every 
objed  of  his  wifhes.  Nor  was  the  ring  of  fir  Perceval  of  Galles  (Thornton 
Romances,  p.  71)  at  all  lefs  remarkable  in  its  properties,  of  which  the 
rhymer  feys—  ^ ,  .  ^  ^ 

In  alU  thUi  Vftrldi  wote  I  nane 

&cbejhne  in  a  fynge  ; 
A  mane  that  bad  it  in  toere  (war) 
One  bis  body  fir  to  bere^ 
nerefcbilde  no  dyntys  (blows)  bym  dere  (Injart), 

Nt  to  dttbe  brynge. 

The  confideration  of  the  houfe  and  its  parts  and  furniture,  and  of  the 
outward  forms  of  domedic  life,  leads  us  naturally  to  that  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  family.  It  was  the  chief  pride  of  the  arifiocratic  clals  to  live 
very  extravagantly,  and  to  fupport  a  great  houfehold,  with  an  immenfe 
number  of  perfonal  attendants  of  different  clafles.  In  the  firfl  place  the 
old  fyfiem  of  foflering,  which  was  kept  up  to  a  comparatively  late  period, 
added  to  the  number  of  the  lord's  or  knight*s  family.  As  might  was 
literally  right  in  the  middle  ages,  each  man  of  worth  fought  to  fh^engthen 
himfelf  by  the  alliances  which  were  formed  by  finding  powerfid  fofier- 
fathers  for  his  fbns,  and  the  perfonal  attachment  and  fidelity  between  the 
chief  of  the  family  and  his  fofler-child  was  often  greater  even  than  that 
between  the  father  and  his  own  fon.  In  addition  to  the  fofier  children, 
gentlemen  fent  their  fbns  to  take  an  honourable  kind  of  fervice  in  the 
families  of  men  of  higher  rank  or  greater  wealth,  where  the  manners  and 
accomplifhments  of  gentlemen  were  to  be  learnt  in  greater  perfedion 
than  at  home  3  and  the  younger  fons  of  great  families  fought  fimilar 

fervice 
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fervice  with  a  view  to  their  advancement  in  the  world.  Thefe  two 
clailes  were  the  young  fquires^  who  ferved  at  table,  and  performed  a  great 
number  of  what  we  fhould  now  call  menial  offices  to  the  lord  and  ladies 
of  the  houfehold,  in  all  the  amufements  and  recreations  of  which  they 
took  part,  and  at  the  fame  time  were  infbu6ted  in  gentlemanly  manners 
and  exercifes — it  was  a  fort  of  apprenticefhip  introdudory  to  knighthood. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  knightly  families  fent  their  daughters  to  ferve 
under  the  ladies  of  the  greater  or  lefler  feudal  chieftains,  and  they  formed 
that  clafs  who,  in  the  French  romances  and  fabliaux,  are  called  the 
chamhrikres,  or  chamber  attendants,  and  in  the  £nglilh  texts,  fimply  the 
maidens,  of  the  eflablifhment.  The  ladies  of  rank  prided  tliemfelves 
upon  having  a  very  great  number  of  thefe  chamhrih-es,  or  maidens,  for 
they  were  not  only  a  means  of  oflentation,  but  they  were  profitable, 
inafmuch  as  befides  attending  on  the  perfonal  wants  of  their  miflrefles, 
they  were  confiantly  employed  in  fpinning,  weaving,  and  the  various 
procefles  of  producing  cloth,  in  millinery  and  dreff-making,  in  embroidery, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  fimilar  labours,  which  were  not  only  required 
for  furnifhing  the  large  number  of  perfons  who  depended  upon  their 
lord  for  their  liveries,  &c.,  but  which  were  fbmetimes  fold  to  obtain 
money,  which  was  always  a  fcarce  thing  in  the  country.  The  beauty  of 
the  pucelles,  as  they  are  often  termed  in  the  French  text,  or  maidens, 
is  alfb  fpoken  of  as  a  fubje6t  of  pride.  In  a  metrical  flory  printed 
by  Meon  (ii.  38),  a  great  lady  receiving  a  female  fbtmger  into  her 
houfehold,  became  fo  much  attached  to  her,  '^  that  fhe  made  more  of 
her  than  of  all  her  maidens,  of  whom,"  it  is  added,  "  there  were  hand- 
fbme  ones  in  her  chambers'* — 

De  It  la  (Lane  fit  grant  fijity 
Plus  qtu  de  totes  Jet  fiuceUs, 
Dont  enjes  chamhres  a  de  heles. 

And  fo,  in  the  romance  of  "Blonde  of  Oxford**  (p.  50),  when  the 
countefs  went  with  her  maidens  to  vifit  John,  the  remark  is  made  that 
among  them  there  were  plenty  of  beauties : — 


Et  la  conttjfe  et  Jes  puceles^ 
DcHt  ele  avoit  a£es  de  htles. 
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The  ufual  age  for  fending  a  boy  to  foiler  appears  to  have  been  feven 
years.  That  was  the  age  at  which  Fulke  Fitz-Warine  was  fent  to 
Joce  de  Dynan  in  Ludlow  Caflle.  "The  lady,"  the  narrative  tells  us, 
*'  became  with  child ;  when  (he  was  delivered,  at  the  time  ordained  by 
God,  they  called  the  child  Fulke.  And  when  the  child  was  feven  years 
old,  they  fent  it  to  Joce  de  Dynan  to  teach  and  nouriih  ^  for  Joce  was  a 
knight  of  good  accomplifhment.  Joce  received  him  with  great  honour 
and  great  afFe6tion,  and  educated  him  in  his  chambers  with  his  own 
children.**  Fulke  the  younger,  in  the  next  generation,  was  taken  as  his 
fofter-child  by  the  king  (Henry  II.),  and  was  nourifhed  and  educated 
with  the  young  princes,  of  whom  John,  in  the  fequel,  proved  a  bad  fofter- 
brother.  The  great  barons  fought  to  form  alliances  of  this  kind  with  the 
king,  as  well  as  with  his  great  minifters  and  other  men  of  power.  In 
the  romance  of"  Garin  le  Loherain'*  (vol.  i.  p.  62),  king  Pepin  gives  the 
two  orphan  fons  of  HervLs  of  Metz,  Garin  and  Begon,  as  foiler-children 
to  the  count  Hardr^s,  and  they  thus  become  feverally  the  fofter-brothere, 
or,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  old  French,  compains  (companions);  of  his 
two  fons,  Begon  being  the  foder-brother  of  Guillaume  of  Montclin,  and 
Garin  of  Fromont.  Although  they  belong  to  rival  families,  and  are  each 
other's  enemies  through  the  turbulent  fcenes  which  form  the  fubjedi:  of 
the  ftory,  the  fentiment  of  the  relationfhip  by  foftering  often  (hows  itfelf. 
This  yearning  after  fomething  beyond  mere  ordinary  friendfhip  feems  to 
have  been  often  felt  in  the  middle  ages,  and  led  to  various  chara6teri(lic 
pra^ices,  among  which  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  was  that  of  fworn 
brotherhood.  Two  men — they  are  generally  knights — ^who  felt  a  fuffi- 
ciently  fhx>ng  fentiment  towards  each  other,  engaged,  under  the  mod 
fblemn  oaths,  in  a  bond  of  fraternity  for  life,  implying  a  conilant  and 
faithful  friendfhip  to  each  other.  This  pradtice  enters  largely  into  the 
plot  of  feveral  of  the  mediaeval  romances,  as  in  that  oi  "Amis  and 
Amiloun,**  and  in  the  curious  Englifh  metrical  romance  of  "  King 
Athelfton,**  printed  in  the  "  Reliquiae  Antiquae.**  The  defire  for  this  true 
friendfhip  was  not  unnaturally  increafed  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
treacherous  falfehood  and  hateful  feuds.  There  is  a  beautiful  paflage  in 
the  romance  of  "  Garin,**  juft  quoted,  which  illuflrates  this  fentiment, 
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while  it  furnifties  an  interefting  pidure  of  domedic  life.  *'  One  day,**  we 
are  told,  ^'Begues  was  in  his  caftle  of  Belin,  and  befide  him  fat  the 
beautiful  Beatris.  The  duke  kiifed  her  both  on  the  mouth  and  on  the 
cheeks,  and  very  fweetly  the  duchefs  fhiiled.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall 
fhe  £aw  her  two  ions,  the  eldeA  of  whom  was  Garin,  and  the  younged 
was  named  Hemaudin  j  their  ages  were  refpe6tively  twelve  years,  and  ten. 
Along  with  them  were  fix  damoifels  (gentlemen's  fbns)  of  worth,  and 
they  were  running  and  leaping  together,  and  playing,  and  laughing,  and 
making  game.  The  duke  looked  at  them,  and  began  to  ligh^  which 
was  obferved  by  the  lady,  who  queftioned  him — '  Ah  !  rich  duke !  why 
have  you  fbrrowfiil  thoughts  ?  You  have  gold  and  iilver  in  your  coffers, 
falcons  in  plenty  on  your  perches,  and  rich  cloths,  buildings,  and  mules, 
and  palfreys,  and  baggage-horles  5  and  you  have  crufhed  all  your  enemies. 
You  have  no  neighbour  within  iix  days'  journey  powerful  enough  to 
refufe  to  come  to  your  fervice  if  you  fend  for  him.'  'Lady,'  faid  the 
duke,  '  what  you  fay  is  true )  but  in  one  thing  you  have  made  a  great 
overiight.  Wealth  conlifte  neither  in  rich  cloths,  nor  in  money,  nor  in 
buildings,  nor  in  horfes  5  but  it  is  made  of  kinimen  and  friends :  the  heart 
of  one  man  is  worth  all  the  gold  in  a  country.'  " — 

Dift  It  dusy  ''  Danuy  verit/s  avm  dlt ; 

Man  tPttne  chofe  i  ave»  moult  mefprh, 

ITeJI  poi  rukoije  ne  de  vair  tu  de  gr'u^ 

Ne  de  detuersy  de  murs,  ne  de  rondm^ 

Mas  eft  richotfe  de  parens  et  d*amins  ; 

Li  cuers  d^im  komme  iMutt  tout  Por  d'un  pais** — Oaiin  le  Loherain,  II.  218. 

The  incident  of  the  younger,  or  even  at  times  the  elder,  ^ons  of  feudal 
lords  or  landholders  going  to  feek  fervice  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
romance  of  "  Blonde  of  Oxford,"  and  of  the  ftory  of  "  Courtoitf  d' Arras," 
printed  by  Meon  in  his  coUedion  of  fabliaux  and  ilories.  The  latter  tale 
is  a  mediaeval  veriion  of  the  fcriptural  iloiy  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Youths 
of  good  family  eaiily  found  fervice  in  this  manner,  and  the  fervice  itfelf 
was  not  considered  difhonourable,  becaufe  lords  and  gentlemen  admitted 
nobody  to  immediate  attendance  on  their  perfons  but  fons  of  gentlemen — 
perfons  of  as  good  blood  as  themfelves.     To  be  a  good  fervant  was  a 
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gentlemanly  accomplifhment^  and  the  payment  thefe  gentlemanly  fervants 
received  confided  ordinarily  in  their  clothing  and  gifts  of  various  kinds, 
rarely  in  money.  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  intercourie  between 
the  male  and  female  portions  of  the  houfehold  was  on  a  footing  of 
familiarity  and  freedom,  and  at  the  fame  time  on  a  tone  of  gallantry 
which  could  hardly  produce  a  high  degree  of  morality,  but  the  details  on 
this  fubjed,  though  very  abundant,  are  in  great  part  of  a  defcription 
which  cannot  here  be  entered  upon.  This  intercourfe  extended  to  what 
we  ihould  now  call  the  privacy  of  the  bed-chamber.  It  was  ufual, 
indeed,  for  the  ladies  to  receive  vifits  from  the  gentlemen,  tite-d-titc, 
in  their  chamber.  In  the  fabliau  of  '*  Guillaume  au  Faucon,**  printed  in 
Barbazan,  the  young  "damoifel,**  as  the  noble  youth  was  ufually  termed, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  lord  in  whofe  fervice 
he  was,  took  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  her  in  her  chamber,  when  he 
knew  that  all  her  maidens  were  employed  in  another  part  of  the  building. 
Without  knocking,  he  opened  the  door  gently,  and  found  the  lady  fitting 
alone  on  her  bed.  The  lady  faluted  him  with  "a  fweet  fmile,"  and  told 
him  to  come  in  and  fit  on  the  bed  by  her  fide,  and  there  ''  he  laughed, 
and  talked,  and  plaid  with  her,  and  the  lady  did  the  fame*' — 

Rk  et  parole  et  joe  a  lif 
Et  la  dame  tot  autreji. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  familiarities,  Guillaume  made  his  declaration  of 
love,  and  was  rejeded,  but  his  purfuit  was  ultimately  fuccefsful.  In 
another  fabliau  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  of ''  Gautier  d'Aupais,*'  it 
is  the  daughter  of  his  lord  and  lady  with  whom  the  young  "  damoifel  ** 
falls  in  love,  and  he  takes  tlie  opportunity  one  morning,  while  the  two 
latter  are  at  church,  to  pay  a  viiit  to  the  young  lady  in  her  chamber. 
Although  in  bed  on  account  oi  illiiefs — ^and  it  has  been  already  flated 
how  people  went  to  bed  without  any  clothing — the  lady  is  not  furprifed 
by  Gautier's  vifit,  but  invites  him  to  fit  on  her  bed,  and  tell  her  fomething 
to  amufe  her,  and  he  finds  the  opportunity  of  making  his  Jove  with  more 
fiiccefs  than  the  hero  of  the  other  tale.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  ladies 
are  continually  defcribed  as  vifiting  the  gentlemen  in  their  chambers, 
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both  by  day  and  by  night.  In  "  Blonde  of  Oxford,*'  a  fafhionable 
romance  compofed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  beft  (bciety.  Blonde  thus 
leaves  her  bed,  throwing  only  a  mantle  over  her  peHbn,  to  pais  whole 
nights  with  Jean  of  Dammartin,  and  their  interviews  are  defcribed  in 
language  which  would  not  be  allowed  in  any  refpe6table  book  at  the 
prefent  day.  The  chevalier  de  la  Tour-Landry,  in  his  moral  infhii6tions 
to  his  daughters,  tells  them  a  flory  to  illufh^te  the  ill  refults  of  a  quarrel- 
fome  temper.  There  was  a  young  lady,  he  lays,  the  daughter  of  "a 
very  gentle  knight,*'  who  quarrelled  at  the  game  of  tables  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  no  better  temper  than  herfelf,  and  who,  provoked  by  the 
irritating  language  (he  ufed  towards  him,  told  her  that  (he  was  known 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  going  by  night  into  the  men*s  chambers,  and 
kiffing  and  embracing  them  in  their  beds  without  candle ;  and  this  is 
told,  not  in  reproof  of  condud  which  was  unufually  bad,  but  to  ihow 
that  people  who  fpeak  ill  of  others  run  the  rilk  of  having  their  own 
failings  expofed.  £xamples  of  this  intercourfe  of  perfbns  of  different 
fexes  in  their  chambers,  and  of  the  refults  which  frequently  followed, 
from  the  mediaeval  romances  and  Tories,  might  be  multiplied  to  almoft 
any  extent. 

In  thefe  ftories,  the  ladies  in  general  fhow  no  great  degree  of  delicacy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  commonly  very  forward.  It  is  ufual  with 
them  to  fall  in  love  with  the  other  fex,  and,  fo  far  from  attempting  to 
conceal  their  pailion,  they  often  become  fuitors,  and  make  their  advances 
with  more  warmth  and  lefs  delicacy  than  is  fhown  by  the  gentlemen  in  a 
iimilar  pofition.  Not  only  are  their  manners  diflblute,  but  their  language 
and  conversation  are  loofe  beyond  anything  that  thofe  who  have  not  read 
thefe  interefting  records  of  mediaeval  life  can  eafily  conceive,  which  was  a 
common  failing  with  both  fexes.  The  author  of  the  "  M^nagier  de  Paris  ** 
(ii.  60),  in  recommending  to  his  daughters  fome  degree  of  modedy  on 
this  point,  makes  ufe  of  words  which  his  modem  editor,  although  printing 
a  text  in  obfolete  language,  thought  it  advifable  to  fuppreis.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  language  is  evidence  rather  of  the  coarfeneis 
than  of  the  immorality  of  the  age,  but,  unfortunately,  the  latter  inter- 
pretation is  Supported  by  the  whole  tenor  of  contemporary  literature  and 
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anecdote,  which   leave  no  doubt  that  mediaeval  fociety  was  profoundly 
immoral  and  licentious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gallantry  and  refinement  of  feeling  which  the 
gentleman  is  made  to  fhow  towards  the  other  fex,  is  but  a  conventional 
politeneis^  for  the  ladies  are  too  often  treated  with  great  brutality.  Men 
beating  their  wives,  and  even  women  with  whom  they  quarrel  who  are 
not  their  wives,  is  a  common  incident  in  the  tales  and  romances.  The 
chevalier  de  la  Tour- Landry  tells  his  daughters  the  ftory  of  a  woman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  contradiding  her  hufband  in  public,  and  replying  to 
him  ungracioufly,  for  which,  after  the  hufband  had  expoflulated  in  vain, 
he  one  day  railed  his  fid  and  knocked  her  down,  and  kicked  her  in  the 
face  while  (he  was  down,  and  broke  her  nofe.  "And  lb,"  fays  the 
knightly  inibiidor,  "  fhe  was  disfigured  for  life,  and  thus,  through  her 
ill  behaviour  and  bad  temper,  ihe  had  her  nofe  fpoiled,  which  was  a  great 
misfortune  to  her.  It  would  have  been  better  for  her  to  be  filent  and 
fubmifiive,  for  it  is  only  right  that  words  of  authority  fhould  belong  to 
her  lord,  and  the  wife*s  honour  requires  that  ihe  fhould  liflen  in  peace 
and  obedience."  The  good  "chevalier"  makes  no  remark  on  the 
hufband*s  brutality,  as  though  it  were  by  no  means  an  unufual  occurrence. 

A  trouv^re  of  the  thirteenth  century,  named  Robert  de  Blois,  com- 
piled a  code  of  inffanftions  in  good  manners  for  young  ladies  in  French 
verfe,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Chaflifement  des  Dames,"  which  is  printed 
by  Barbazan,  and  forms  a  curious  illufbation  of  feudal  domeflic  manners. 
It  was  unbecoming  in  a  lady,  according  to  Robert  de  Blois,  to  talk  too 
much }  fhe  ought  efpecially  to  refrain  from  boafling  of  the  attentions  paid 
to  her  by  the  other  fex  5  and  fhe  was  recommended  not  to  fhow  too  much 
freedom  in  her  games  and  amufements,  left  the  men  fhould  be  encou- 
raged to  libertinifm.  In  going  to  church,  fhe  was  not  to  "  trot  or  run," 
but  to  walk  ferioufly,  not  going  in  advance  of  her  company,  and  look- 
ing flraight  before  her,  and  not  to  this  fide  or  the  other,  but  to  lalute 
"  debonairely"  all  perfons  fhe  met.  She  is  recommended  not  to  let  men 
put  their  hands  into  her  breafb,  or  kiis  her  on  the  mouth,  as  it  might  lead 
to  greater  familiarities.  She  was  not  to  look  dt  a  man  too  much,  unless 
he  were  her  acknowledged  lover  3  and  when  fhe  had  a  lover,  fhe  was  not 
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to  boad  or  talk  too  much  of  him.  She  was  not  to  expofe  her  body 
uncovered  out  of  vanity,  as  her  breall,  or  her  legs,  or  her  fides,  nor  to 
undrefs  in  the  prefence  of  men.  She  was  not  to  be  too  ready  in  accepting 
prefents  from  the  other  fex.  The  ladies  are  particularly  warned  againfl 
fcolding  and  disputing,  againfl  fwearing,  againfl  eating  and  drinking  too 
freely  at  table,  and  againfl  getting  drunk,  the  latter  being  a  prance  from 
which  much  mifchief  might  arife.  A  lady  was  not  to  cover  her  face 
when  fhe  went  in  public,  as  a  handfbme  face  was  made  to  be  (een,  and  it 
was  not  good  manners  to  remain  with  the  face  covered  before  a  gentleman 
of  rank.  An  exception,  however,  is  made  in  the  cafe  of  ugly  or  deformed 
faces,  which  might  be  covered.  There  was  another  exception  to  the 
counfel  jufl  mentioned.  "  A  lady  who  is  pale-faced,  or  who  has  not  a 
good  fmell,  ought  to  breakfafl  early  in  the  morning  -,  for  good  wine  gives 
a  very  good  colour  3  and  fhe  who  eats  and  drinks  well  mufl  heighten 
her  colour.**  One  who  has  bad  breath  is  recommended  to  eat  anifeed, 
fennel,  and  cumin  to  her  breakfafl,  and  to  avoid  breathing  in  people's 
faces.  A  lady  is  to  be  very  attentive  to  her  behaviour  in  church,  rules  for 
which  are  given.  If  fhe  could  fing,  fhe  was  to  do  fo  when  aiked,  and 
not  require  too  much  preffing.  Ladies  are  further  recommended  to  keep 
their  hands  clean,  to  cut  their  nails  often,  and  not  to  fufFer  them  to  grow 
beyond  the  finger,  or  to  harbour  dirt.  In  pafling  other  people's  houfes, 
ladies  were  not  to  look  into  them  j  **  for  a  perfbn  often  does  things 
privately  in  his  houfe,  which  he  would  not  wifh  to  be  feen,  if  any  one 
fhould  come  before  his  door."  For  this  reafon,  too,  when  a  lady  went 
into  another  perfon's  houfe,  fhe  is  recommended  to  cough  at  the  entrance, 
or  to  fpeak  out  loud,  fo  that  the  inmates  might  not  be  taken  by  furprife. 
The  diredtions  for  a  lady's  behaviour  at  table  are  very  particular.  "  In 
eating,  you  mufl  avoid  much  laughing  or  talking.  If  you  eat  with 
another  (£.  e.,  in  the  fame  plate,  or  of  the  fame  meis),  turn  the  nicefl  bits 
to  him,  and  do  not  go  picking  out  the  finefl  and  largefl  for  yourfelf, 
which  is  not  courteous.  Moreover,  no  one  fhould  eat  greedily  a  choice 
bit  which  is  too  large  or  too  hot,  for  fear  of  choking  or  burning  herfelf. 
....  Each  time  you  drink,  wipe  your  mouth  well,  that  no  greafe  may 
go  into  the  wine,  which  is  very  unpleafant  to  the  perfon  who  drinks  after 
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you.  But  when  you  wipe  your  mouth  for  drinking,  do  not  wipe  your 
eyes  or  nofe  with  the  table-cloth,  and  avoid  fpiUing  from  your  mouth, 
or  greaiing  your  hands  too  much.**  The  lady  is  further,  and  particularly, 
recommended  not  to  utter  falfehoods.  The  remainder  of  the  poem 
confifl  of  diredions  in  making  love  and  receiving  the  addreiles  of  fuitors. 
The  "  Book**  of  the  chevalier  de  la  Tour-Landiy  contains  infhu^ons  for 
young  ladies,  in  fubfiance  very  much  like  thefe,  but  illuftrated  by  flories 
and  examples. 

The  chamber-maidens  alfb  went  abroad,  like  the  young  fons  of 
gentlemen  3  but  female  fervants  who  came  as  Grangers  appear  not  in 
general  to  have  been  well  regarded,  and  they  probably  were,  or  were 
confidered  as,  a  lower  clafs.  The  circumAance  of  their  having  left  the 
countiy  where  they  were  known,  was  looked  upon  as  prima  facie  evidence 
that  their  condu6t  had  brought  them  into  difcredit  there.  The  author  of 
the  *^  M^nagier  de  Paris*'  advifes  his  daughter  never  to  take  any  fuch 
chambridres,  without  having  firft  fent  to  make  ftri6l  inquiries  about  them 
in  the  parts  from  whence  they  came.  This  lame  early  writer  on  domefiic 
economy  divides  the  fervants,  who,  in  a  large  houfehold,  were  very 
numerous,  into  three  clafles :  thofe  who  were  employed  on  a  fudden,  and 
only  for  a  certain  work,  with  regard  to  whom  the  principal  caution  given 
is  to  bargain  with  them  for  the  price  of  their  labour  before  they  begin ; 
thofe  who  were  employed  for  a  certain  time  in  a  particular  defcription  of 
work,  as  tailors,  Ihoemakers,  butchers,  and  others,  who  always  came  to 
work  in  the  houfe  on  materials  belonging  to  the  mafler  of  the  houfe, 
or  harvefl-men,  &c.,  in  the  country  j  and  domedic  fervants  who  were 
hired  by  the  year.  Thefe  latter  were  expeded  to  pay  an  abfolute  paffive 
obedience  to  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  houfehold,  and  to  thofe  fet  in 
authority  by  them.  The  lady  of  the  houfe  had  the  elpecial  charge  of  the 
female  fervants,  and  the ''M^nagier**  contains  rather  minute  directions 
as  to  her  houfekeeping  duties.  She  was  to  require  of  the  maid-Iervants, 
"  that  early  in  the  morning  the  entrance  to  your  hoftel,  that  is,  the  hall, 
and  the  other  places  by  which  people  enter  and  Hop  in  the  hoilel  to 
converie,  be  fwept  and  made  clean,  and  that  the  footftools  and  covers  of 
the  benches  and  forms  be  dufled  and  Ihaken,  and  after  this  that  the 
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other  chambers  be  in  Hke  manner  cleaned  and  arranged  for  the  day.** 
They  were  next  to  attend  to  and  feed  all  the  "  chamber  animals/*  fuch 
as  pet  dogs,  cage  birds^  &c.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  portion 
out  to  each  fervant  her  or  his  work  for  the  day.  At  midday  tlie  fervants 
were  to  have  their  firft  meal^  when  they  were  to  be  fed  plentifully,  but 
"only  of  one  meat,  and  not  of  feveral  or  of  any  delicacies;  and  give 
them  one  only  kind  of  drink,  nourifhing  but  not  heady,  whether  wine  or 
other  5  and  admonifh  them  to  eat  heartily,  and  to  drink  well  and  plen- 
tifully, for  it  is  right  that  they  fhould  eat  all  at  once,  without  fitting  too 
long,  and  at  one  breath,  without  repofing  on  their  meal,  or  halting,  or 
leaning  with  their  elbows  on  the  table ;  and  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  talk, 
or  to  reft  on  their  elbows,  make  them  rife,  and  remove  the  table."  After 
their  "fecond  labour,*'  and  on  feaft-days,  the  fervants  were  to  have 
another,  apparently  a  lighter,  repaft,  and  laftly,  in  the  evening  {au  vefpre), 
they  were  to  have  another  abundant  meal,  like  their  dinner,  and  then, 
"  if  the  feafon  required  it,**  they  were  to  be  "  warmed  and  made  com- 
fortable.*' The  lady  of  the  houfe  was  then,  by  herfelf  or  a  deputy  on 
whom  ihe  could  depend,  to  fee  that  the  houfe  was  clofed,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  keys,  that  nobody  could  go  out  or  come  in ;  and  then  to 
have  all  the  fires  carefully  ''  covered,**  and  fend  all  the  fervants  to  bed, 
taking  care  that  they  put  out  their  candles  properly,  to  prevent  the  rifk 
of  fire.  In  the  £nglifh  poem  of  the  "  Seven  Sages,**  printed  by  Weber, 
the  emperor  is  defcribed  as  going  to  his  chamber,  after  the  time  of 
locking  windows  and  gates — 

H^Aan  men  leke  windowe  and  gate^ 

Tkemfarwr  com  to  chambrt  late. — Weber,  111.  60. 

And  it  appears  from  a  tale  in  the  fame  colledion,  that  the  doors  and 
windows  were  unlocked  at  daybreak — 

Tho  (when)  the  day  dawen  gan^ 

Awaiftal  the  yonge  man ; 

Men  unUk  dore  and  toindottfe, — lb.,  p.  87. 

There  was  another  duty  performed  by  the  ladies  in  the  mediaeval 
houfehold,  which  was  a  very  important  one  in  an  age  of  turbulence,  and 
muft  not  be  overlooked — they  were  both  nurfes  and  do6h)rs.     Medical 
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men  were  not  then  at  hand  to  be  confulted,  and  the  lick  or  wounded 
man  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  miflreis  of  the  houfe  and  her 
maidens.  The  reader  of  Chaucer  will  remember  the  medicinal  know- 
ledge difplayed  by  dame  Pertelot  in  the  "  Nonne-Predes  Tale."  Medi- 
cinal herbs  were  grown  in  every  garden,  and  were  dried  or  made  into 
decodions,  and  kept  for  ufe.  In  the  early  romances  we  often  meet  with 
ladies  who  poileiled  plants  and  other  objeds  which  polleiled  the  power 
of  miraculous  cures,  and  which  they  had  obtained  in  fome  m3rflerious 
manner.  Thus,  in  the  Carlovingian  romance  of  "  Gaufrey,"  when 
Robafh^e  was  fo  dangerouily  wounded  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  his 
life,  the  good  wife  of  tlie  traitor  Grifon  undertook  to  cure  him.  *'  And 
ihe  went  to  a  coffer  and  opened  it,  and  took  out  of  it  a  herb  which  has 
fo  great  virtue  that  whoever  takes  it  will  be  relieved  from  all  harm.  She 
pounded  and  mixed  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  came  to  Robaflre  and  gave 
it  him.  It  had  no  fboner  palled  his  throat  than  he  was  as  (bund  as  an 
apple"  ("Gaufrey,"  p.  119).  So  in  *'Fierabras'*  (p.  67),  the  Saracen 
princeis  Floripas  had  in  her  chamber  the  powerful  '^mandeglore**  (man- 
drake), which  (he  applied  to  the  wounds  of  Oliver,  and  they  were 
infbntly  healed.  In  the  *'  Roman  de  la  Violette**  (p.  104),  when 
Grerart,  defperately  wounded,  is  carried  into  the  cafUe,  the  maiden 
who  was  lady  of  it  took  him  into  a  chamber,  and  there  took  off  his 
armour,  undreffed  him,  and  put  him  to  bed.  They  examined  all  his 
wounds,  and  applied  to  them  ointments  of  great  efficacy,  and  under  this 
treatment  he  fbon  recovered.  In  the  £ngli{h  romance  of  ^'Amis  and 
Amiloun,**  when  fir  Amiloun  is  difcovered  flruck  with  leprofy,  the  wife 
of  his  friend  Amis  takes  him  into  her  chamber,  fhnps  him  of  all  his 
clothing,  bathes  him  herfelf,  and  then  puts  him  to  bed — 

Into  kir  chaumher  Jbe  can  Aim  lede^ 

And  kefi  of  al  iit  fover  toede  (poor  elothet), 

And  hatked  hh  hodi  al  hare  ; 
And  to  a  beddi  fwitke  (qaiokly)  kim  brought^ 
H^ttk  clothes  riche  and  vfe/e  yzarought  i 
Ful  hlitht  of  htm  thai  ware, — Weber,  11.  459. 

To  the  knowledge  of  medicines  was  too  often  added  another  knowledge, 
that  of  poifons — a,  fcience  which  was  carried  to  a  great  degfree  of  per- 
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fe&Aon  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  which  there  were  regular  profeflbrs. 
The  pra6Hce  of  poifoning  was,  indeed,  carried  on  to  a  frightful  extent, 
and  it  appears,  from  a  variety  of  evidence,  that  women  were  commonly 
agents  in  it. 

A  great  part  of  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  exclufively  to  the  arifto- 
cratic  portion  of  fociety,  which  included  all  thofe  who  had  the  right  to 
become  knights.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  this  portion  of  fociety 
one  blood  was  believed  to  run,  which  was  diflinguiihed  from  that  of  all 
other  clafles  by  the  title  of  "gentle  blood."  The  pride  of  gentle  blood, 
which  was  one  of  the  diflinguifhing  chara6teriilics  of  feudalifm,  was  very 
great  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  believed  that  the  mark  of  this  blood 
could  never  difappear ;  and  many  of  the  mediaeval  flories  turn  upon  the 
circumflance  of  a  child  of  gentle  blood  having  been  flolen  or  abandoned 
in  its  earlier  infancy,  and  bred  up,  witliout  any  knowledge  of  its  origin, 
as  a  peafant  among  peafants,  or  as  a  burgher  among  burghers,  but  dif- 
playing,  as  it  grew  towards  manhood,  by  its  conduct,  the  unmiftakable 
proofs  of  its  gentle  origin,  in  fpite  of  education  and  example.  The 
burgher  cla(s — the  merchant  or  trade fman,  or  the  manufa6hirer — appear 
always  as  money-getting  and  money-faving  people,  and  individuals  often 
became  very  rich.  This  circumflance  became  a  temptation,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  ariftocrat,  whofe  tendency  was  ufually,  through  his  prodigality, 
to  become  poor,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  rich  man  of  no  blood,  who 
fought  to  buy  ariftocratic  alliances  by  his  wealth,  and  intermarriages 
between  the  two  clailes  were  not  very  unfrequent.  In  moft  cafes,  at  lead 
in  the  romances  and  (lories,  it  was  an  aridocratic  young  lady  who  became 
united  with  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  it  was  ufually  a  flroke  of  felfifh 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  lady's  father.  In  the  fabliau  of  the  "  Vilain 
Mire"  (Barbazan,  ii.  i) — tlie  origin  of  Moli^re's  "M^decin  malgr^  lui,*' 
— and  in  one  or  two  other  old  ftories,  the  ariftocratic  young  lady  is  married 
to  an  agriculturift.  Marriages  of  this  defcription  are  reprefented  as  being 
never  happy ;  the  hulband  has  no  fympathy  for  his  wife's  gentility,  and, 
according  to  the  code  of  ''chivalry,"  the  lady  was  perfe6tly  juflified 
in  being  unfaithful  to  her  hufband  as  often  as  (he  liked,  efpecially  if  (he 
iinned  with  men  who  were  fuperior  to  him  in  blood. 

It 


It  was  common  for  the  burgher  clais  to  ape  gentility^  even  among 
people  of  a  lower  order }  for  the  great  merchant  was  often  fuperior  in 
education  and  in  intelligence,  as  he  was  in  wealth,  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  ariftocratic  clafs.  In  Chaucer,  even  the  wife  of  the  miller  ai|)ired 
to  the  ariflocratic  title  of  madame — 

Tier  durfie  no  iv'ight  clepe  (call)  ktr  hut  madame. — Cant.  Talei,  1.  3954. 

And  in  ipeaking  of  the  wives  of  various  burghers  who  joined  in  the 
pilgrimage,  the  poet  remarks— 

//  h  right  fair  for  to  be  clept  (called)  madame.  —  Ibid.,  1.  3Y8. 

The  burghers  al(b  cherifhed  a  number  of  fervants  and  followers  in  their 
houfehold,  or  mefnie.  In  the  fabliau  of  "  La  Borgoife  d*Orliens,'*  the 
mefhie  of  the  burgher,  who  is  not  reprefented  as  a  perfon  of  wealth  or 
diflin6tion,  contifis  of  two  nephews,  a  lad  who  carried  water,  three 
chamber-maidens,  a  niece,  two  pautoniers,  and  a  ribald,  and  thefe  were 
all  harboured  in  the  hall.  The  pautonier  was  only  another  name  for  the 
ribald,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  fub-clais  or  divi/ion  of  the  infamous  cla(s  who 
lived  parafitically  upon  the  fociety  of  the  middle  ages.  Even  the  ordinary 
agriculturift  had  his  mefnie. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  great  diilblutenels  and  immorality  of  the 
ariftocratic  clals  applies  more  efpecially  to  the  houieholds  of  the  greater 
barons,  though  the  fame  fpirit  mufl  have  fpread  itfelf  far  through  the 
whole  claft.  The  ariftocratic  clals  was  itfelf  divided  into  two  clailes,  or 
rather  two  ranks, — the  great  barons,  and  the  knights  and  leiler  landholders, 
and  the  diviiion  between  thefe  two  clailes  became  wider,  and  the  latter 
more  absolutely  independent,  as  the  power  of  feudalifm  declined.  Thefe 
latter  were  the  origin  of  that  clais  which  in  more  modem  times  has  been 
known  by  the  title  of  the  old  country  gentleman.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  what  we  know  of  them,  I  am  led  to  think  that  this  clafs 
was  the  mofl  truly  dignified,  and  in  general  the  mofl  moral,  portion  of 
mediaeval  fociety.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  tone  of  morality 
in  the  burgher  and  agricultural  clafles  was  not  high  ;  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  mediaeval  popular  and  hiflorical  literature  can  leave  no  doubt  on 
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our  minds  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  clergy  were  the  great  corruptors 
of  domeilic  virtue  among  both  thefe  clailes.  The  charader  of  the 
women^  as  defcribed  in  the  old  fatirilb  and  (lory-tellers,  as  well  as  in 
records  of  a  ftill  more  flridly  truthful  chara6ter,  was  veiy  low,  and,  in 
the  towns  eipecially,  they  are  defcribed  as  (pending  much  of  their  time 
in  the  taverns^  drinking  and  gofliping.  Of  courfe  there  were  everywhere 
— ^and,  it  is  to  be  trufted,  not  a  few — bright  exceptions  to  this  general 
chara6ter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OCCUPATIONS     OUT     OF     DOORS. THE     PLEASURE-GARDEN. THE     LOVE 

OF      FLOWERS,     AND     THE     FASHION     OF     MAKING     GARLANDS. FOR- 
MALITIES   OF   THE    PROMENADE.— GARDENING    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 

HUMBOLDT,  in  his  "Cofmos,"  has  dwelt  on  the  tafte  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  has  prevailed  among  various  peoples,  and 
at  different  periods  of  the  world's  hiAory,  but  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
by  no  means  appreciated  or  done  jullice  to  the  force  of  this  fentiment 
among  our  forefathers  in  the  middle  ages,  and,  perhaps  I  may  fay, 
efpecially  in  England.  In  our  ancient  popular  poetry,  the  mention  of 
the  feafbn  of  the  yedr  at  which  an  event  happens  generally  draws  from 
the  poet  fbme  allufion  to  the  charms  of  nature  peculiar  to  it,  to  the 
fweetnefs  of  the  flowers,  the  richnels  of  the  fruit,  or  the  harmony  of  the 
fbng  of  birds.  In  fbme  of  the  early  romances,  each  new  divifion  of 
the  poem  is  introduced  by  an  allufion  of  this  kind.  Thus,  at  the 
opening  of  what  the  editor  calls  the  firfl  chapter  of  the  fecond  part  of 
the  romance  of  "  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,**  the  poet  tells  us  how  it — 

Meryt  it  in  the  tyme  of  Mttfy 

fVkemu  foulii  Jynge  in  her  lay  ; 

Floures  on  apfyl-trtes  and  perye  (pear-tree)  ,■ 

SmaU  fiuUs  Jynge  merye, 

Ladyetftrvwe  hare  houret  (ohmmben) 

H^ttk  rede  rofes  and  lylye  fiowres  ;  • 

Gret  jtye  is  in  frith  (ffioye)  and  lake. — Weber,  li.  149. 

Such  interruptions  of  the  narrative  are  frequent  in  the  long  romance  of 
"Alexander"  (Alexander  the  Great),  and  are  always  expreffive.  Thus, 
on  one  occafion  the  poet  tells  us,  abruptly  enough,  how — 


fFhan  com  ripeth  m  e-veryfieode  (plaoe), 

Mary  (pleMant)  /'/  »  infild  and  hyde  (meadow). — Ibid.,  1. 24. 
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And  again,  introduced  equally  abruptly,  we  are  informed — 

Itt  tyme  of  kerveft  mery  it  is  ynougk  ; 

Peres  and  apples  homgetk  eu  hough. 

The  hayward  hlotueth  mery  his  home  ; 

In  eweryche  {vrtry)felde  ripe  is  come$ 

The  grapes  hongen  on  the  vyne  ; 

Swete  is  trewe  love  andfyne. — ^Weber,  p.  238. 

When,  indeed,  we  confider  the  confined  and  dark  charaAer  of  moil 
of  the  apartments  of  the  feudal  dwelling,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  if  our 
mediaeval  forefathers  loved  the  recreations  which  brought  them  into  the 
open  air.  CafUes  and  country  manfions  had  always  their  gardens  and 
pleafure-grounds,  which  were  much  frequented  by  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  houfehold.  The  readers  of  Chaucer  will  remember  the 
deicription  of  the  "noble"  knight  January — 

j^monges  other  of  his  haneft  thingeSf 
He  had  a  gardyn  walled  al  loithftoom^ 
So  fair  a  gardyn  ^uot  I  no  toher  noon. 

It  is  implied,  at  lead,  that  this  garden  was  extenfive,  and — 

This  noble  knight^  this  January  the  oide. 

Such  deynt/  hath  in  it  to  ^oalh  and  playe^ 

That  he  luold  no  ivightfuffre  here  the  keye^ 

Save  he  hhnjelf — Chadobb,  The  Ifarchaundes  Tale. 

So,  in  the  curious  popular  colledtion  of  mediaeval  flories,  entitled  the 
"  Seven  Sages,"  we  are  told  of  a  rich  burgefs  who 

Hadde,  hihinden  his  paltys, 
Afairgardin  ofmobleySy 

Ful  of  appel'tres^  and  als  (alao)  ofpirie  (pMr-trees)  ; 
Foulesf<mge  therirme  murie. 
Amideward  that  gardyn  f  re ^  ' 
So  tvax  (grew)  a  pinnote'tre, 
•  That  haddefair  kov/es  and  f rut  f 

Ther  under  vuu  al  his  dedut  (pleasnre). 

He  made  thereunder  a  grene  kenck. 

And  drank  tker  under  mawf  affckentk  (oupM), — Weber,  fli.  23« 

And  again,  in  the  fame  colle6tion  of  flories,  a  prudent  mother,  counfelling 
her  daughter,  tells  her — 


Daughter^  thi  loverd  (lord)  hath  a  gardin^ 
A  tuelfairympe  (young  tree)  is  tharin  ; 


A  fair 
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A  fair  karheth  (vboor)  hit  ovarffredtth^ 

Mle  Jutjolat  thtrinne  kg  ledttk, — Weber,  lii.  «9. 

In  Chaucer's  "  Frankeleynes  Tale,"  when  the  lady  Dorigen  was  in  want 
of  amufement  to  make  her  forget  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  her  friends, 
finding  that  the  fea-fhore  was  not  fufficiently  gay, — 

Schope  hem  for  to  pUien  fonewhere  ellesy 

They  Uden  hire  by  rivers  and  by  welles. 

And  eke  in  other  places  delitabUs  { 

They  dauncen,  and  they  pley  at  ches  and  tables. 

So  on  a  day,  right  in  the  morwe  tide. 

Unto  a  gardeyn  that  voas  ther  be^de^ 

In  vfhich  that  they  had  made  her  ordinance 

Of  vitailcy  and  of  other  purveance^ 

They  gon  and  plate  hem  al  the  longe  day : 

And  this  zvas  on  thejlxte  morwe  of  May  y 

Whi<.k  May  had  painted  with  his  fofte  Jchoures 

This  gardeyn  ful  of  leves  and  of  flour es  : 

And  craft  ofmannes  hondfo  curioujly 

Arrayed  had  this  gardeyn  offuche  pris 

As  if  it  fvere  the  verray  paraSs, 


And  after  dinner  gan  thay  to  daunce 
Andfiige  alfo  ;  Jattf  Dorigen  alone. 


An  important  incident  in  the  flory  here  occurs,  after  which — 

Tho  (then)  come  hir  other  frendes  many  on^ 
And  in  the  alleyes  nmed  up  and  down^ 
And  nothing  vnft  of  this  concluftoun^ 
But  fodeynly  began  to  revel  newe^ 
Til  that  the  bright efonne  had  loft  his  kewe. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  multiply  fuch  defcriptions  as  the  foregoing,  but 
we  will  only  refer  to  the  well-known  one  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
''Romance  of  the  Rose,"  where  the  carolling  is  defcribed  with  more 
minuteneis  than  ufual.  There  were  employed  minflrels,  and  "  jogelours,*' 
and  apparently  even  tumblers,  which  are  thus  defcribed  in  Chaucer's 
Engliih  verfion : — 

Tho  (then)  myghtift  thou  karolesfene^ 
And  folk  daunce  and  mery  bene. 
And  made  many  a  fair e  tomrnyng 
Upon  the  grene  gras  fpringyug. 

There 
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There  myghttfi  tboufe  tbefe^ofvtours, 

Mynftrales  and  eke  jogehurs^ 

That  wel  tojynge  dide  berptyne, 

Somme  fonge  finges  of  Loreyne ; 

For  in  Loreyn  her  notes  bee 

Fulie  ftoetter  than  in  this  amtri. 

There  Vfas  many  a  tymbefter^ 

AndfaiUouris  (Jampen,  or  tiimblem),  that  I  dar  ivcl  fwere 

Coutbe  (knew)  h€r  crafi  ful  farfitly, 

The  tymhris  upfulfitilly 

They  cafie  and  bentefulle  ofte 

Upon  afyngerfaire  andfofte^ 

That  they  nefailide  never  mo, 

Fulfetys  damyjeles  fwo^ 

Ryght  yongey  andfulle  of  Jemelyhede^ 

In  kirtles  and  noon  other  *voede^ 

And  f aire  trejfed  every  trejje^ 

Hadde  Myrthe  doonfor  his  noblejfe 

Amydde  the  karolefor  to  daunce. 

But  heroflieth  no  remembraunce 

How  that  they  daunced  fueyntly. 

That  oon  tvoide  come  alle  pryyyly 

Agayn  that  other ^  and  ^ivhan  they  loere 

Togidre  ahmfiy  they  threvie  yfere  (la  company) 

Her  moutbisjoy  that  thorough  her  play 

Itfemed  as  they  kifie  akoay. 

To  dauncen  toe/le  koude  they  the  gifif 

fVhatfiulde  I  more  to  you  devyje? 

Thefe  lines  fhow  us  that  our  forefathers  in  the  middle  ages  had  their 
dancing  girls^  juA  as  they  had  and  dill  have  them  in  the  £afl ;  it  was  one 
trait  of  the  mixture  of  Oriental  manners  with  thofe  of  Europe  which  had 
taken  place  iince  the  crufades. 

In  thefe  extra6ts,  indeed,  we  have  alluiions  to  the  prances  of  dancing 
and  iinging,  of  playing  at  chefs  and  tables,  of  drinking,  and  even  of 
dining,  in  the  gardens.  Our  engraving  No.  194,  taken  from  the  romance 
of  "Alexander,"  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  reprefents  a  garden  icene,  in 
which  two  royal  perfonages  are  playing  at  chefs.  Dancing  in  the  open 
air  was  a  veiy  common  recreation,  and  is  not  unfrequently  alluded  to. 
In  the  Roman  de  Gefte,  known  by  the  title  of  "  La  Mort  de  Garin," 
a  large  dinner  party  is  given  in  a  garden — 

Les  napes  metent  pardeamt  un  jardin. — Mort  de  Garia,  p.  28. 

And, 
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And,  ID  the  "  Roman  de  Berte"  (p.  4),  Charles  Martel  is  reprefented  as 
dining  fimtlarly  va  the  garden,  at  the  midfummer  fealoD,  when  the  rofe 
was  in  bloflbm — 

Entear  Itjidiil  ydUn,  pa  U  rsfi  tJIJInirit. 

There  is  an  early  Latin  &ory  of  a  man  who  had  a  crofT-grained  wife. 
One  day  he  invited  Corns  friends  to  dinner,  aad  let  out  his  table  in  his 


A't.   194.   A  MlSaivl  GirJtn  Scent. 

garden,  by  the  fide  of  a  river  {fecit  poni  menjam  in  hortujuo  prope  aquam). 
The  lady  feated  herlelf  by  the  water-fide,  at  a  little  diflance  from  the 
table,  and  caA  a  vety  forbidding  look  upon  ber  hufband's  guefls ;  upon 
which  be  laid  to  her,  "  Show  a  pleafant  countenance  to  our  guells,  and 
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come  nearer  the  table  ;'*  but  fhe  only  moved  further  off,  and  nearer  the 
brink  of  the  river,  with  her  back  turned  to  the  water.  He  repeated  his 
invitation  in  a  more  angry  tone,  in  reply  to  which,  to  {how  her  illfhumour, 
flie  drew  further  back,  with  a  quick  movement  of  ill-temper,  through 
which,  forgetting  the  neamefs  of  the  river,  (he  fell  into  it,  and  was 
drowned.  The  hu(band,  pretending  great  grief,  fent  for  a  boat,  and 
proceeded  up  the  flream  in  fearch  of  her  body.  This  excited  ibme 
furpnfe  among  his  neighbours,  who  fuggefted  to  him  that  he  fhould  go 
down  the  ftream,  and  not  up,  "  Ah !'*  iaid  he,  "you  did  not  know  my 
wife — fhe  did  everything  in  contradidtion,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  her 
body  has  floated  againfl  the  current,  and  not  with  it." 

Even  among  the  ariflocratic  clals  the  garden  was  often  the  place  for 
giving  audience  and  receiving  friends.  In  the  romance  of  "Garin  le 
Loherain,"  a  meflenger  fent  to  the  count  Fromont,  one  of  the  great 
barons,  finds  him  fitting  in  a  garden  furrounded  by  his  friends — • 

Trouva  Fromont  feant  en  unjardin; 

Entnron  lui  avoit  defu  amins. — Roman  de  Oftrin,  i.  282. 

A  favourite  occupation  of  the  ladies  in  the  middle  ages  was  making 
garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers.  In  the  "  Lai  d*Ariftote"  (Barbazan,  iii. 
103,  107),  king  Alexander  s  beautiful  miilreis  is  defcribed  as  defcending 
early  in  the  morning,  walking  in  tlie  garden  alone,  and  making  herfelf  a 
chaplet  of  flowers.  In  another  fabliau,  publiflied  in  Germany  by  Adelbert 
Keller,  a  Saracenic  maiden  defcends  from  her  chamber  into  the  garden, 
performs  her  toilette  at  the  fountain  there,  and  then  makes  herfelf  a 
chaplet  of  flowers  and  leaves,  which  flie  puts  on  her  head.  So  Emelie, 
in  Chaucer's  "  Knights  Tale," — 

Iclothed  'was  fcke  Jreffh  for  to  devyje. 
Hireyokoe  (yellow)  Aeer  luas  browdid  in  a  trejfe 
Byhynde  hire  baky  a  yerde  long^  ^  ZdP^' 
And  in  the  gardyn  at  tbefonne  ufrifie  (san-rise) 
Schi  inalketh  up  and  doun  tohter  as  Aire  lijie  ; 
Sche  gadereth  Jlouresy  partye  tokyte  and  reede^ 
To  make  a  certeyn  gerlandfir  hire  keede^ 
And  as  an  aungel  Aevenly  fcAe  fong, 

A  little  further  on,  Arcyte  goes  at  daybreak  into  the  fields  to  make  him  a 

chaplet. 
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chaplet,  of  the  leaves  of  woodbine  or  hawthorn,  for  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered that  this  takes  place  in  the  month  of  May,  which  was  efpecialty 
the  feafon  for  wearing  garlands.  Id  "Blonde  of  Oxford,"  Jean  of 
Dammartin,  feeking  his  miHrels,  finds  her  in  a  meadow  making  herfelf 
a  chaplet  of  flowers— 

Admt  dr  la  ciarArifavaiia, 

Di  li  li  vit  em  i.  frail 

U  til  f^fiil  ta  cafUI. — BloDdeorOilbnl,  p.  30. 

Our  cut  No.  195,  taken  from  a  well-known  manufcript  in  the  Britifli 
Mufeum,  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  (MS.  Reg.  a  B.  vii.), 
reprelents  a  party  of  ladies  in  the  garden,  gathering  flowers,  and  making 


til.  195.  La£a  maiiiig  Gerltmi). 

garlands.  The  love  of  flowen,  as  I  have  Hated  in  a  former  chapter,  feems 
to  have  prevailed  generally  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  and 
afle^onate  alluliona  to  them  occur,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  literary 
remains  of  that  early  period.  Many  of  our  old  favourite  garden-flowers 
are,  I  believe,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gardens.  Proofs  of  a  fimilar 
attachment  to  flowers  might  be  quoted  in  abundance  from  the  writings 
of  the  period.1  fubfequent  to  the  entrance  of  the  Normans,  The  wearing 
of  garlands  or  chaplets  of  flowers  was  a  common  pradice  with  both  fexes. 
In  the  romantic  biflory  of  the  Fitz-Warines,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
p  p  century, 
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century,  the  hero,  in  travelling,  meets  a  young  knight  who,  in  token  of 
his  joyous  humour,  carries  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on  his  head.  In  the  later 
Englilh  romance  of  the  "  Squyer  of  Lowe  Degree,'*  when  the  **  iquyer  " 
was  preparing  to  do  his  office  of  carver  in  the  hall — 

There  he  araied  him  in  fear  let  redy 
And  Jet  a  ehaplet  upon  his  hed  j 
A  beltt  about  hisfydes  rwo. 
White  bred  barret  to  and  fro, 

Walter  de  Biblefworth  talks  of  ladies  dancing  the  carole,  their  heads 
crowned  with  garlands  of  the  blue-bottle  flower — 

Mener  karole 
De^ou9  chaf>eau  de  ^Anvro/r.— VooabalarieSi  p.  161. 

Garlands  of  flowers  were  alfo  the  common  rewards  for  fuccels  in  the 
popular  games. 

All  thefe  enjoyments  naturally  rendered  the  garden  a  favourite  and 
important  part  of  every  man's  don;^eflic  eflablifliment ;  during  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year  it  was  a  chofen  place  of  refort,  efpecially  after  dinner. 
In  the  romance  of  '^Garin  le  Loherain,"  Begues  is  reprefented  as 
deicending  from  his  palace,  after  dinner,  to  walk  with  his  fair  wife 
Beatrice  in  his  garden — 

En  fin  palaisfu  Begues  de  Be/in  ; 
Aprh  mangier  entra  en  un  jardin^ 
Aveuc  luiftt  la  belle  Biatris. — RDiniin  de  Garin,  toI.  II.  p.  97. 

In  another  part  of^  the  fame  romance,  Begues  de  Belin  and  his  barons,  on 
riling  from  the  table,  went  to  feek  recreation  in  the  fields — 

S^uant  mangi/ont  et  beu  a  latfur^ 

Les  napes  oflent^  et  en  pres  funt  failli, — Ibid.,  toI.  i.  p.  203. 

The  manufcript  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  from  which  we  took  our  lail 
illuflration,  fumifhes  the  accompanying  reprefentation  of  a  group  of  ladies 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  gathering  flowers  (No.  196). 

In  the  "  M^nagier  de  Paris,"  compiled  about  the  year  1393/ its  author, 
addrefling  his  young  wife,  treats  briefly  of  the  behaviour  of  a  woman 

when 
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when  flie  is  walking  out,  and  efpccially  when  paffmg  along  the  flreets  of 
a  town,  or  going  to  church.  "As  you  go,"  he  lays,  "  look  ftraight  before 
you,  with  your  eye-lids  low  and  fixed,  looking  forward  to  the  ground,  at 
£ve  toifes  (thirty  feet)  before  you,  and  not  looking  at,  or  turning  your 


JW.  196.  Ladiei  watting  in  tAi  Gardm. 

eyes,  to  man  or  woman  who  may  be  to  your  right  or  left,  nor  looking 
upwards,  nor  changing  your  look  from  one  place  to  another,  nor  laughing, 
nor  flopping  to  fpeak  to  anybody  in  the  flreet"  (vol.  i.  p.  15).  It  muft 
be  confelTed  that  this  b,  in  Tome  points,  ratlier  hard  counfel  for  a  lady  to 
follow  i  but  it  is  confiflent  with  the  general  fyftem  of  formalities  of 
behaviour  in  the  middle  ages,  upon  which  the  ladies  gladly  took  their 
revenge  when  removed  from  couflraint.  When  two  or  more  perfons 
walked  together,  it  was  the  cuAom  to  hold  each  other  by  the  hands,  not 
to  walk  arm-in-arm,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  modem  pradice.  In  the 
romance  of  "  Ogier  le  Danois,"  the  emperor  and  Ogier,  when  reconciled, 
are  thus  reprefented,  walking  in  a  friendly  manner  band  in  hand.  The 
ladies  in  our  lafl  engraving  are  walking  in  this  manner;  and  in  our  next 
(No.  197), — taken  from  a  copy,  given  in  M,  du  Sommerard's  "  Album," 
from  a  manufcript  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  arfenal  at  Paris,  written  and 
illuminated  for  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  in  the  fifteenth 
century, — the  lords  and  ladies  of  a  noble  or  princely  houfeboW  are  repre- 
fented  as  walking  out  in  the  lame  manner.     It  is  well  known  that  the 

court 
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court  of  Burgundy,  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  ofTered  the  model  of  Arid 
etiquette.  Thb  illuflratioa  gives  us  alfo  a  veiy  good  piSure  of  a  ftreet 
fcene  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  The  height  of  gentility,  how- 
ever, at  leaf^  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  feenis  to  have  been 


N«.  197.  j1  Pnmtnadi  Saw  in  lii  Fifiamh  Cmiirj. 

to  hold  the  lady  by  the  finger  only.     It  is  in  this  manner  that,  in  the 
romance  of  "  Ogier  le  Danois,''  the  hero  holds  the  princels  Gloriande — 
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So,  in  the  romance  of  "  La  Violette,"  at  the  feftivities  given  by  the  king, 
the  guells  "  difbibiited  themfelves  in  couples  in  the  hall  (i.  e,  a  gentleman 
with  a  lady),  one  taking  the  other  by  the  Jinger,  arxA  Co  they  arranged 
themfelves  two  and  two  " — 

^MM  il  crin  ep,  .kJidt, 

Li  «( frai  renin  par  li  dai, 

S  ferBnprrnr  del  it  Jti. — Komu  d)  U  Vtelatle,  p.  10. 

In  the  curious  poem  entitled  "  La  Court  de  Paradis,"  the  lainted 
ladies  in  heaven  are  reprefented  as  thus  walking  and  holding  each  other 
by  the  finger, — 

L'uni  linl  rautripar  la  dlgii.— Bmrbiun,  111.  13*. 

As  a  mark  of  great  familiarity,  two  princes,  Pepin's  fbn,  Charles,  and  the 
duke  Namles,  are  reprcfented  in  the  romance  of  "  Ogier"  as  one,  Charles, 
holding  his  hand  on  the  duke's  fhoulder,  while  the  duke  held  him  by  his 
mantle,  as  ihey  walked  along  J  they  were 
going  to  church  together: — 

KclUsj'a  main  li  li»  iifu,  r,Jpa,h  f 
Namla  tin  Im  far  It  nuMil  dt  failt. 

Bamu  d'Ogltr,  p.  1*3. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  fitting  was 
equally  a  matter  of  etiquette  with  walk- 
ing, though  we  Ibmetimes  meet  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  feated  in  a  manner 
which  is  anything  but  ceremonious.  In 
the  annexed  cut  (No.  198),  taken  from 
a  manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  reference  to  which  I  have  unfor- 
tunately loft,  a  number  of  ladies,  feated  ^°-  ''*■  ^  ^'^  P^Mf^T- 
on  the  ground,  and  apparently  in  the  open  air,  are  liflening  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  an  epifcopat  preacher. 

As  1  have  introduced  the  futgefl  of  the  love  of  our  forefathers  fi>r 
trees  and  floweii,  fbme  account  of  gardening  in  the  middle  ages  will  not 
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be  out  of  place,  efpecially  as  what  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  hiftoiy 
of  gardening  in  England  during  this  early  period,  has  been  very  imperfe^ 
and  incorre6k.  We  have  no  dired  information  relating  to  the  gardens  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers — in  fa6t,  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  a  few 
words  gathered  from  the  old  vocabularies.  The  ordinary  names  for  a 
garden,  tuyrUtun  and  ivyrt-geard,  a  plant-inclofure  and  a  plant-yard,  are 
entirely  indefinite,  for  the  word  tvyrt  was  applied  to  all  plants  whatever, 
and  perhaps  they  indicate  what  we  fliould  call  the  kitchen-garden.  The 
latter  word,  which  was  fometimes  fpelt  ort-geard,  orc-geard,  and  orcyrd, 
was  the  origin  of  our  modern  orchard,  which  is  now  limited  to  an  inclofure 
of  fruit-trees.  Flowers  were  probably  cultivated  in  the  inclofed  fpace 
round  the  houfes.  It  would  appear  that  the  Saxons,  before  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  Romans,  cultivated  very  few  plants,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  circumftance  that  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  names 
by  which  thefe  were  known  were  nearly  all  derived  from  the  Latin. 
The  leek  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  table  vegetable  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  it  was  among  the  Welfh  -,  its  name,  leac,  or  leah,  is 
pure  Anglo-Saxon,  and  its  importance  was  con/idered  fo  much  above 
that  of  any  other  vegetable,  that  leac-tun,  the  leek-garden,  became  the 
common  name  for  the  kitchen-garden,  and  leac-weard,  a  leek-keeper, 
was  ufed  to  defignate  the  gardener.  The  otlier  alliaceous  plants  were 
coniidered  as  fo  many  varieties  of  the  leek,  and  were  known  by  fuch 
names  as  enne-leac,  or  ynne-leac,  fuppofed  to  be  the  onion,  and  gar-leac, 
or  garlic.  Bean  is  alio  an  Anglo-Saxon  word ;  but,  fingularly  enough, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  not  to  have  been  originally  acquainted  with 
peas,  for  the  only  name  they  had  for  them  was  the  Latin  pifa,  and 
pyfe.  Even  for  the  cabbage  tribe,  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  name  we 
know  is  fimply  the  Latin  hrajjica:  and  tlie  colewort,  which  was 
named  cawl,  and  cawl-wyrt,  was  derived  from  the  Latin  caulis.  So 
the  turnip  was  called  ncepe,  from  the  Latin  napus ;  and  r<Bdic,  or  radifh, 
is  perhaps  from  raphanus.*     Garden  crefles,  parfley,  mint,  lage,  rue. 


*  To  show  the  extreme  ignorance  which  has  prevailed  on  the  history  of  English 
gardening  in  the  middle  ages»  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  Loudon,  *'  Encyclo- 

and 
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and  other  herbs,*  were  in  ufe,  but  moIUy,  except  the  crefles,  with 
Latin  names. 

We  have  long  lifb  of  flowering  plants  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabu- 
laries,  but  as  they  are  often  difficult  to  identify,  and,  being  chiefly 
enumerated  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  are  moiUy  wild  plants,  they 
throw  little  light  on  the  charader  of  the  flower-garden.  For  the  garden 
rofe  and  the  lily  they  ufed  the  Roman  names  rofe  and  litie;  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  an  efpecially  favourite  flower  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Among  other  plants,  evidently  belonging  to  the  garden,  are 
futhemwood,  fuiherne-umde,  the  turnfble  or  funflower,  czMed  Jigel-hwerfe 
(the  gem-turned)  or  folfcsce  (which  is  merely  the  Latin  foifequium),  the 
violet  (clcBfre),  the  marigold,  called  read^clcBfre,  the  f  illiflower,  hwit- 
clcefre,  the  periwinkle,  pervincce,  the  honeyfuckle,  kunig-fucle,  the  piony, 
for  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  only  the  Latin  word  pionia,  the  daily, 
dcBges-eage,  and  the  laur-beam,  which  was  perhaps  the  bay-tree  rather 
than  the  laurel. 

The  chief  fruit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  undoubtedly  the  apple,  the 
name  of  which,  ceppel,  belongs  to  their  language.  The  tree  was  called 
an  apulder,  and  the  only  varieties  mentioned  are  the  furmelfl  apulder,  or 
louring  apple-tree,  and  the  fttdie  apulder,  or  fweeting  apple-tree.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  had  orchards  containing  only  apple-trees,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  an  apulder^tun,  or  apple-tree  garden;  of  the  fruit 
of  which  they  made  what  they  called,  and  we  flill  call,  cider,  and 
which  they  alio  called  ceppel-win,  or  apple-wine.  They  appear  to  have 
received  the  pear  from  the  Romans,  as  its  name  pera,  a  pear,  and  piriga, 
a  pear-tree,  was  evidently  taken  from  pirns.  They  had  alfo  derived  from 
the  Roman  gardens,  no  doubt,  the  cheny-tree  {cyrf-ircow,  or  ciris-beam, 


paedia  oi  Gardening**  (edition  of  1850),  was  not  aware  that  the  leek  had  been 
cultivated  in  England  before  the  time  ot  Tusser,  the  latter  halt  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (p.  y54) ;  and  states  that  f^rlic  ''has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since 
1548**  (p.  855);  and  that  the  radish  is  "an  annual,  a  native  of  Chi na»  and  was 
mentioned  by  Gerard  in  1584**  (p.  846). 

*  Loudon  (p.  887)  was  not  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  sage  dated  farther 
back  than  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  wrote  in  1597,  and  he  could  trace  back  to  no 
older  date  the  cultivation  of  rue. 

the 
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from  the  Latin  cerafm),  the  peach  (perfoc-treow,  from  perficarius),  the 
mulberry  {mor-beam,  from  morus),  the  chefinut  {cyjien,  cyjl,  or  cyftel-beam, 
from  cqftaneus),^  perhaps  the  almond  (magdala^ireow,  from  amigdtdus), 
the  fig  (Jic^beam,  horn  Jicus),  and  the  pine  (ptn-treow,  from  pinus).  The 
fmall  kernels  of  the  pine  were  ufed  very  exteniively  in  the  middle  ages, 
in  the  fame  way  as  olives.  We  mud  add  to  thefe  the  plum  {plum-lreow), 
the  name  of  which  b  Anglo«Saxon ;  the  medlar^  which  was  known  in 
Anglo-Saxon  by  a  very  unexplainable  name,  but  one  which  was  preierved 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period;  the  quince,  which  was  called  a  codnieple, 
or  bag-apple;  the  nut  (hnutu),  and  the  hazel-nut  {hcpfeUhnutu).  They 
called  the  olive  an  oil-tree  (ale-beam),  which  would  feem  to  prove  that 
they  coniidered  its  principal  utility  to  be  for  making  oil.  The  vine  was 
well-known  to  the  Anglos-Saxons  5  they  called  it  the  unn-treow,  or  wine- 
tree,  its  fruit,  imnberige,  or  wine  berries,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  gedyftre, 
a  clufler.  We  find  no  Anglo-Saxon  words  for  goofeberries  or  currants  \ 
but  our  forefathers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ftrawbeny  (Jirea-berige) 
and  the  rafpbeny,  which  they  called  kynd-berige.  Perhaps  thefe  ladTmen- 
tioned  fruits,  which  are  known  to  be  natives  of  Britain,  were  known 
only  in  their  wild  fiate.f 

The  earlieft  account  of  an  Englifh  garden  is  given  by  Alexander 
Neckham,  who  fiourillied  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
fixty-fixth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  treatile,  De  naturis  rerum, 

*  Our  word  cheitnut  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cyste-hnutu^  the  nut  of  the 
cyste-tree.  I  may  remark»  on  the^e  names  of  fruits,  that  Loudon  imagined  that  the 
peach  was  ** introduced  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century** 
(**  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,**  p.  912) ;  and  that  of  the  fig,  the  "  first  trees  were 
brought  over  from  Italy  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1525.**  He  seems  to  think  that 
quinces  and  mulberries  came  into  this  country  also  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

f  There  is,  however,  an  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  a  tree  which  I  suspect  has  been 
miVmterpreted.  The  glossaries  give^romnM,  >efe->om,**  and  our  lexicographer^, 
taking  the  old  sense  of  the  word  rkamnusy  interpret  it,  the  dog-rose.  But  in  a  very 
curious  glossary  of  names  of  plants  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  printed 
in  my  ''Volume  of  Glossaries,**  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  is  given 
in  Anglo-Norman  and  in  English,  we  have  **Ramni,  grosiler,  |>efe-)>orn  **  (p.  i4i). 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  thefr-thorn  was  the  gooseberry.  In  the  dialect  of  Norfolk, 
gooseberries  are  still  called  tketAa, 
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which  exiiis  only  in  manufcripts  (I  quote  from  one  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum^ 
MS.  Reg.  12  G.  xi.).  He  introduces  at  leaft  one  plant,  the  mandrake, 
which  was  fabulous,  and  gives  feveral  names  which  I  Ihall  be  obliged  to 
leave  in  his  original  Latin,  as,  perhaps  through  corruption  of  the  text,  I 
cannot  interpret  them,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  general 
a  corred  enumeration  of  the  plants  and  trees  cultivated  in  a  complete 
Englifh  garden  of  the  period.  "A  garden,"  he  (ays,  ''ihould  be  adorned 
on  this  part  with  rofes,  lilies,  the  marigold,  molis,  and  mandrakes,  and  on 
that  part  with  parfley,  coft,  fennel,  fouthemwood,  coriander,  lage,  favery, 
hyffop,  mint,  rue,  dittany,  finallage,  pellitory,  lettuce,  creffes,  ortulano,  and 
the  piony.  Let  there  alfo  be  beds  {arete)  enriched  with  onions,  leeks, 
garlic,  melons,  and  fcallions  (hinnuilis).  The  garden  is  alfo  ennobled  by 
the  cucumber  which  creeps  on  its  belly,  and  by  the  ibporiferous  poppy,  as 
well  as  by  the  daffodil  and  the  acanthus.  Nor  let  pot-herbs  be  wanting,  if 
you  can  help  it,  fuch  as  beets,  herb  mercury,  orache,  the  acedula,  (forrel  ?) 
and  the  mallow.  It  is  ufeful  alio  to  the  gardener  to  have  anife,  muftard, 
white  pepper,  and  wormwood."  Neckam  then  goes  on  to  the  fruit-trees. 
"A  noble  garden,"  he  fays,  "will  give  you  medlars,  quinces,  the  pear- 
main  {volema),  peaches,  pears  of  St.  Regie,  pomegranates,  citrons  (or 
lemons),  oranges,  almonds,  dates,  and  figs."  When  Neckam  fpeaks  of 
a  "  noble  garden,"  he  of  courfe  ipeaks  of  that  of  a  great  barcn  or  prince, 
and  enumerates  fruits  of  choice,  and  modly  above  the  common  range. 
Medlars  and  quinces  were  formerly  held  in  great  efleem,  and  much  ufed. 
I  have  ventured  to  interpret  volema  as  meaning  the  pearmain,  which  was 
coniidered  one  of  the  choicefl  apples,  as  the  apple  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
lifl,  and  as  in  one  of  the  early  gloffaries  that  meaning  is  attached  to  the 
word.  Peaches  were,  as  we  have  feen,  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  5 
and  in  1276  we  £nd  flips  of  peach-trees  mentioned  in  an  official  record  as 
planted  in  the  king's  garden  at  Weftminfler.  The  pear  of  St.  Regie  was 
one  of  the  choice  kinds  of  pears  brought  from  France,  and  it  and  feveral 
other  kinds  of  pears  are  enumerated  in  the  accounts  of  the  earl  of 
Lincoln's  garden  in  Holbom  (London)  in  1296.  It  is  rather  furprifing 
that  Mr.  Hudfon  Turner,  in  his  very  valuable  volume  on  domeflic  archi- 
tedlure,  where  he  fuppofes  that  mala  aurea  in  Neckam*s  lifl  were  intended 
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for  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hefperides,  fhould  not  have  known  that  the 
malum  aureum  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  orange.  Pomegranates,  citrons, 
oranges,  almonds,  dates,  and  figs,  are  known  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
England  at  different  periods,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  fruit  came 
often  to  perfedion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Neckam  gives  a  feparate 
chapter  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  which  belonged  to  the  vineyard, 
and  not  to  the  garden.  After  an  enumeration  of  plants  which  were  not 
grown  in  Weflem  Europe,  Neckam  gives  a  lifl  of  others,  known  for  their 
medicinal  qualities,  fbme  of  which  can  hardly  have  been  planted  in  a 
garden,  unleis  it  belonged  to  a  phyiiciauj  although  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  cuflom  to  devote  a  comer  of  the  garden  to  the  medicinal  plants 
mofl  in  ufe,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  at  hand  when  wanted. 
The  gardener*s  tools  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  enumerated  by  Neckam 
in  his  treatife  De  Utenfilihus,  were  few  and  iimple  3  he  had  an  axe,  or 
twibill,  a  knife  for  grafting,  a  fpade,  and  a  pruning-hook. 

John  de  Garlande  lived  during  the  firft  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  an  Englifhman,  but  had  eflablifhed  himfelf  as  a  fcholar  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  fo  that  the  defcription  of  his  garden  which  he  gives  in 
his  "  Didtionarius"  may  be  coniidered  as  that  of  a  garden  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  which,  however,  probably  hardly  differed  from  a  garden 
in  England.  It  may  be  coniidered  as  the  garden  of  a  refpedtable  burgher. 
*'  In  mafler  John's  garden  are  thefe  plants,  fage,  parfley,  dittany,  hyflbp, 
celandine,  fennel,  pellitory,  the  rofe,  the  lily,  and  the  violet  3  and  at  the 
fide  {i.e.  in  the  hedge),  the  nettle,  the  thiflle,  and  foxgloves.  His 
garden  alfo  contains  medicinal  herbs,  namely,  mercury  and  the  mallow, 
agrimony,  with  nightfhade,  and  the  marigold."  Mailer  John's  gardener 
had  alfo  a  garden  for  his  potherbs,  in  which  grew  borage,  leeks,  garlic, 
muilard,  onions,  cibqls,  and  fcallions  5  and  in  his  ihrubbery  grew  pimpernel, 
moufeare,  felf  heal,  buglos,  adderilongue,  and  *'  other  herbs  good  for  men's 
bodies.***  Mailer  John  had  in  his  fruit-garden,  cherry-trees,  pear-trees, 
apple-trees,  plum-trees,  quinces,  medlars,  peaches,  cheilnuts,  nuts,  wall- 


•  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  once  for  all,  that  it  i?  almost  impossible  to  identify 
some  of  these  mediaeval  names  of  plants. 
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nuts,  figs,  and  grapes.  Walter  de  Bibblefworth,  writing  in  England 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  enumerates  as  the  principal 
fruit-trees  in  a  common  garden,  apples,  pears,  and  cherries — 

Pomere^  pererey  e  cerner  ; 

and  adds  the  plum-tree  (pruner),  and  the  quince- tree  (coingner). 

The  cherry,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  raoft  popular  of 
fruits  in  England,  during  the  mediaeval  period.  The  records  of  the  time 
contain  purchafes  of  cheny-trees  for  the  king's  garden  in  Weftminfter  in 
1238  and  1277,  and  cherries  and  cherry-trees  are  enumerated  in  all  tlie 
gloilaries  from  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  lixteenth  century. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln  had  cherry* trees  in  his  garden  in  Holbom  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  during  the  fame  century  we  have 
alluiions  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cherry  in  otlier  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  allufions  to  cherries  in  the  early  poetry  are  not  at  all  unfrequent,  and 
they  were  clofely  mixed  up  with  popular  manners  and  feelings.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  cuftom,  from  a  rather  early  period,  to  have  fairs 
or  feafls,  probably  in  the  cherry  orchards,  during  the  period  that  the  fruit 
was  ripe,  which  were  called  cherry-fairs,  and  fometimes  cherry-feafts  j 
and  thefe  are  remembered,  if  they  do  not  ftill  exift,  in  our  great  cherry 
diftridts,  fuch  as  Worcefterftiire  and  Kent.  They  were  brief  moments  of 
great  gaiety  and  enjoyment,  and  the  poets  loved  to  quote  them  as 
emblems  of  the  tranfitory  charader  of  all  worldly  things.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  poet  Gower,  (peaking  of  the  teachers 
of  religion  and  morality,  fays : — 

2^  prechen  us  In  audience 

That  no  manfchalU  Mis  Joule  empeyre  (impair), 

For  alle  it  but  a  ckerye-fayre. 

And  the  (ame  writer  again : — 

Sumtymt  I  draw  into  wumoyrey 
Howfirow  may  not  ever  lafie^ 
Andfo  Cometh  hope  in  at  laftey 
Whan  J  non  other  foode  hnotve ; 
And  that  endureth  hut  a  throwe^ 
Ityght  as  it  were  a  chery-fefie. 

So  again,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  about  the  year  141 1,  Occleve,  in 
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his  poem  '*  De  regtmine  principum,"  recently  printed  for  the  Roxburgh 
Club,  lays  (p.  47), — 

Thy  lyft^  my  fine  f  it  but  a  ckery-feire. 

During  the  reft  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  allufions  to  the  cherry- 
fairs  are  very  frequent.*  Yet  in  face  of  all  this,  and  ftill  more,  abundant 
evidence,  Loudon  ("Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,"  edition  of  18 jo)  fays, 
'*  Some  fuppofe  that  the  cherries  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Britain 
were  lofl,  and  that  they  were  re-introduced  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Richard  Haines  (it  fhould  be  Harris),  the  fruiterer  to  that  monarch. 
But  though  we  have  no  proof  that  cherries  were  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquefl,  or  for  fome  centuries  after  it,  yet  Warton  has 
proved,  by  a  quotation  from  Lidgate,  a  poet  who  wrote  about  or  before 
1415,  that  the  hawkers  in  London  were  wont  to  expofe  cherries  for  lale, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  now  done  early  in  the  feafbn.*' 

To  turn  from  the  fruit-garden  to  the  flower-garden,  modem  writers 
have  fallen  into  many  fimilar  miflakes  as  to  tlie  fuppofed  recent  date  of 
the  introdu6tion  of  various  plants  into  this  country.  Loudon,  for  inflance, 
fays  that  we  owe  the  introdu^ion  of  the  gilliflower,  or  clove-pink  {dian- 
thus  caryophyllus),  to  the  Flemings,  who  took  refuge  on  our  fhores  from 
the  favage  perfecutions  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fixteenth  century  5  whereas  this  flower  was  certainly  well  known,  under 
the  name  of  gillofres,  ages  before.  Rofes,  lilies,  violets,  and  periwinkles, 
feem  to  have  continued  to  be  the  favourite  garden-flowers.  A  manufcript 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (MS.  Sloane,  No.  1201) 
fumifhes  us  with  a  lifl  of  plants  then  confidered  neceffary  for  a  garden, 
arranged  firfl  alphabetically,  and  then  in  claffes,  of  which  I  will  here  give 
verbatim  the  latter  part,  as  the  befl  illuftration  of  the  mediaeval  notion  of 
a  garden,  and  as  being,  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  complete  lift.  After  the 
alphabetical  lifl,  the  manufcript  goes  on : — 

Of  the  fame  herles  for  potage, 
Borage»  langdebefe  (i),  vyolettes,   malowes,   marcnry,  daundelyoun,  avence, 


•  For  many  references,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Halliweirs  "  Dictionary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words'*  under  the  word  Ckerry-Fair, 
(i)  Buglos. 
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myntes,  sau^e,  parcely,  goldes  (2),  mageroum  (3),  ffenelle,  carawey,  red  ncttyllc, 
oculus  Christi  (4)1  daysys,  chervelle>  lekez*  coIewortes»  rapez,  tyme,  cyves,  betes, 
alysaundre,  letyse,  betayne,  columbyne,  allia,  astralogya  rotunda,  astralogia  longa, 
basillicam  (5),  dylle,  deteyne,  hertestong,  radiche,  white  pyper,  cabagez,  sedewale; 
spynache,  coliaundre,  ifoothistylle  (6),  orage,  cartabus,  lympens,  nepte,  clarey, 
pacience. 

Of  the  fame  herhes  for  fauce, 

Hertestonge,  sorelle,  pelytory,  pelytory  of  spayne,  deteyne,  vyolcttes,  parcely, 
myntes. 

Alfo  of  the  fame  herhexfor  the  coppe. 

Cost,  costmary,  sauge,  isope,  rose  mary»  gyllofre,  goldez,  clarey,  mageroum,  rue. 

Alfo  of  th  e  fam  e  herhes  for  a  falade. 

Buddus  of  stanmarche  (7),  vyolctte  flourez,  parcely,  red  myntes,  syves  (8),  cresse 
of  Boleyne,  purselane,  ramsons,  calamyntes,  primerose  buddus,  dayses,  rapounses, 
daundelyoun,  rokette,  red  nettelle,  borage  flourez,  croppus  of  red  ifenelle,  selbes- 
tryve,  chykynwede. 

Alfo  herhez  toflylle  (diftill). 

Endyve,  rede  rose,  rose  mary,  dragans  (9),  skahiose,  ewfrace  (10),  wermode, 
mogwede,  beteyne,  wylde  tansey,  sauge,  isope,  ersesmart. 

Alfo  herhes  for  favour  and  heauti, 

Gyllofre  gentyle,  mageroum  gentyle,  brasyle,  palma  Christi,  stycadose,  meloncez, 
arcachaffe,  scalacely  (11),  philyppendula  (12),  popy  royalle,  germaundre,  cowsloppus 
of  Jerusalem,  verveyne,  dylle,  scynt  Mare,  garlek. 

Alfo  rotys  (roots)  for  a  gardyne, 
Pantenepea,  tumepez,  radyche,  karettes  galyngale,  eryngez  (13),  saiFrone. 

Alfo  for  an  her  here, 

Vyncs,  rosers,  lyl^  thewberies  (14),  almondez,  bay- trees,  gourdes,  date-trese, 
peche-trese,  pyneappulle,  pyany  romain,  rose  campy,  cartabus,  seliane,  columbyne 
gentyle,  elabre. 

The  procefles  of  gardening  were  iimple  and  eafy,  and  the  gardener's 
fkill  coniifled  driefly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  feafons  for  fowing  and 

(2)  The  corn-mafigold.  (3)  Marjoram.  (4)  Clary.  (5)  Basil.  (6)  Probably 
sowthistle,  although  it  is  placed  under  the  letter  F  in  the  alphabetical  list. 
(7)  The  plant  Alexander.  (8)  Cives.  (9)  The  herb  serpentine.  (10)  Eyebright. 
(i  i)  Better  known  as  Solomon^s  seal.  (12)  Dropwort.  (13)  Eringoes.  (14)  Goose- 
berries ?    See  before,  p.  296. 
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planting  different  herbs  and  trees^  and  of  the  ailrological  circumfiances 
under  which  thefe  procefles  could  be  performed  moil  advantageouilj. 
The  great  ambition  of  the  mediaeval  horticulturid  was  to  excel  in  the 
various  myfteries  of  grafting,  and  he  entertained  theories  on  this  fubjed 
of  the  mofl  vifionary  charafter,  many  of  which  were  founded  on  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  5  for  the  mediaeval  theoriils  were  accuftomed  to  feled 
from  the  do6bines  of  antiquity  that  which  was  mod  vifionary,  and  it 
ufually  became  ftill  more  vifionary  in  their  hands.     Two  Engliih  treatifes 
on  gardening  were  current  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  founded  upon 
the  Latin  treatife  of  Palladius,  and  entitled  ^'  Godfrey  upon  Palladie  de 
Agricultura,"  the  other  by  Nicholas  Bollarde,  a  monk  of  Weiiminfter — 
the  monks  were  great  gardeners.     Thefe  treatifes  occur  not  unfrequently 
in  maniifcripts,  and  both  are  found  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  in  the  Sloane 
MS.,  No.  7.     An  abridgment  of  them  was  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  from 
the   Porkington   manufcript,   in   a   colledion   of  ''Early  Englifh  Mif- 
cellanies/*  printed  for  the  Warton  Club.     In  thefe  treatifes,  cherry-trees 
appear  to  have  been  more  than  any  others  the  fubjeds  of  experiment,  and 
to  have  been  favourite  flocks  for  grafting.     Among  the  receipts  given  in 
thefe  treatifes  we  may  mention  thofe  for  making  cherries  grow  without 
flones,  and  other  friiit  without  cores  5  for  making  the  fruit  of  trees  bear 
any  colour  you  like  ;  for  making  old  trees  young ;  for  making  four  fruit 
fweetj  and  "to  have  grapes  ripe  as  fbon  as  pears  or  cherries."     This 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  grafting  the  vine  on  a  cherry-tree,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  diredions,  the  fpelling  of  which  I  modemife: — 
"  Set  a  vine  by  a  cherry  till  it  grow,  and  at  the  beginning  of  February 
when  time  is,  make  a  hole  through  the  cherry-tree  at  what  height  thou 
wilt,  and  draw  through  tlie  vine  branch  fo  that  it  fill  the  hole,  and  fhave 
away  the  old  bark  of  the  vine  as  much  as  ihall  be  in  the  hole,  and  put  it 
in  fo  that  the  part  fhaven  fill  the  hole  full,  and  let  it  fland  a  year  till  they 
be  'fouded'  together,  then  cut  away  the  root  end  of  the  vine,  and  lap  it 
with  clay  round  about,  and  keep  it  fo  after  other  graftings  aforefaid." 
This  is  from  Nicholas  Bollarde.     Godfirey  upon  Palladius  tells  us  how 
"  to  have  many  rofes.     Take  the  hard  pepins  that  be  right  ripe,  and  fow 
them  in  February  or  March,  and  when  they  fpring,  water  them  well,  and 
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after  a  year  complete  thou  raayfl  tranfplant  them ;  and  if  thou  wilt  have 
timely  (early)  rofes^  delve  about  the  roots  one  or  two  handbreadths,  and 
water  their  fcions  with  warm  water;  and  for  to  keep  them  long,  put 
them  in  honeycombs."  According  to  the  receipts  edited  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  ''If  thou  wilt  that  in  the  ilone  of  a  peach-apple  (this  was  the 
ordinary  name  for  a  peach)  be  found  a  nut-kernel,  graft  a  ipring  (fprout) 
of  a  peach-tree  on  the  flock  of  a  nut-tree.  Alfo  a  peach-tree  fhall  bring 
forth  pomegranates,  if  it  be  fprong  (fprinkled)  oft  times  with  goat*s  milk 
three  days  when  it  beginneth  to  flower.  Alfo  the  apples  of  a  peach-tree 
{hall  wax  red,  if  its  fcion  be  grafted  on  a  playne  tree."  Such  were  the 
intelledual  vagaries  of  "  fuperilitious  eld." 

Peaches  are  frequently  mentioned  among  the  fruit  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries;  but  nedtarines  or  apricots  are  not  met  with 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  The  latter  were  called  in  old  Englifh  by 
their  French  name  of  ahricots,  and  fubfequently,  and  ftill  more  frequently, 
apricocks. 
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DURING  the  period  of  which  we  are  treatiDg,  the  lame  rou^rb  Iports 
were  id  vogue  among  the  uneducated  clalles  that  had  exided  for 
ages  before,  and  which  continued  for  ages  after.     Man^  of  thefe  were 
trials  of  flrength,  fuch  as  wrellting  and  throwing  weights,  with  archeij, 
and  other  exercifes  of  that  defcriplion ;  others  were  of  a  lefs  civilifed 
cbarader,  fuch  as  cockfighting  and  bear  and  buU-baiting.     Thefe  latter 
were  favourite  amufements,  and  there  was  fcarcely  a  town  or  village  of 
any  magnitude  which  had  not  its  bull-ring.     It  was  a  municipal  enaft- 
ment  in  all  towns  and  cities  that  no  butcher  Ihould  be  allowed  to  kill  a 
bull  until  it  had  been  baited.     The  bear  was  an  animal  in  great  favour  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  not  only  ufed  for  baiting,  but  was  tamed  and 
taught  various  performances.     I  have  already,  in  a  former  chapter,  given 
an  example  of  a  dancing  bear 
under   the   Anglo-Saxons ;    the 
accompanying  cut  (No.  199)  is 
another,  taken  from  a  manufcript 
of  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century,   in    the    Britifh 
Mufeum  (MS.  Arundel.  No.  91). 
I  fear  the  fa3  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  the  ladies  of  former 

Ne.  109.  A  DatmiifBtar.  ,  ,-_    ,  .  , 

days  amfted  not  unfrequently  at 
thefe  rough  and  unfeminine  paflimes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  cuflomaryfpedatonof  the  baitingof  bulls  and  bears.    Henry  VIII. 's 

two 
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two  daughter,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  witne&ed  this  coarfe  amufement,  as 
we  are  aflured  by  contemporaiy  writers,  with  great  latisra^on.  The 
tcsQB  reprefeoted  ia  our  cut  No.  300,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  the 
carred  feats,  of  the  tburteenth  century,  in  Glouceller  cathedral,  is  chiefly 


remarkable  for  the  fmall  degree  of  energy — the  quiet  dignity,  in  fed — 
difplayed  by  the  a£tors  in  it. 

Hawking  and  hunting,  efpecially  the  former,  were  the  favourite 
recreations  of  the  upper  dalles.  Hawking  was  confidered  fo  honourable 
an  occupation,  that  people  were  in  the  cuftom  of  carrying  the  hawk  on 
their  fids  when  they  walked  or  rode  out,  when  they  vilited  or  went  to 
public  aflemblies,  and  even  in  church,  aa  a  mark  of  tlieir  gentility.  In 
the  illuminations  we  not  unfrequently  fee  ladies  and  gentlemen  feated  in 
converfation,  bearing  their  hawks  on  their  hands.  There  was  generally 
a  perche  in  the  chamber  eipreflly  fet  afide  for  the  fevourite  bird,  on  which 
he  was  placed  at  night,  or  by  day  when  the  other  occupations  of  its 
pollellor  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  cany  it 
on  the  hand.  Such  a  perche,  with  the  hawk 
upon  it,  is  reprefented  in  our  cut  No,  201, 
taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  romance  of  c 
"Meliadus,"  of  the  fourteenth  century  (MS, 
Addit.  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  No.  11,224).  "''  "''  ^  "^*"'"'  '"'"*■ 
Hawking  was  in  fome  refpeds  a  complicated  fcience ;  numerous  treatifes 
were  written  (o  explain  and  elucidate  it,  and  it  was  fubmitted  to  Arid 
laws.  Much  knowledge  and  Ikill  were  Ihown  in  chooling  the  hawks, 
and  in  breeding  and  training  them,  and  the  value  of  a  well-cholen  and 
well-trained  bird  was  conliderable.  When  carried  about  by  its  mailer  or 
R  K  miflrets, 
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miAre£i,  the  hawk  was  held  to  the  hand  by  a  Arap  of  leather  or  filk, 

called  Ajejji,  which  was  fitted  to  the  legs  of  the  bird,  and  pafled  between 

the  fingers  of  the  hand.     Small  bells  were  alio  attached  to  their  legs,  one 

on  each.     The  accompanying  cut  (No.  202), 

from    a   tnanufcript    in    the    Bibliothjqne 

Nationale  at   Paris   (No.    6956),  reprefeots 

the  falconer  or  keeper  of  the  hawks  holding 

in  one  hand  what  appears  to  be  the  jeffej 

he  has  a  bird  in  his  right  hand,  while  another 

is  perched  on  a  Ihort  poll,  which  is  often 

alluded  to   in    the  directions    for    breeding 

hawks.     The  falconer  wears  hawks'  gloves, 

which  were   made   expreflly  to  protefl  the 

hands  agaioft  the  bird's  talons. 

Ni.  101,  Hamki  anJiiiir  Kafir.         Hawking  was  a  favourite  recreation  with 

the  ladies,  and  in  the  illuminated  manufcripts  they  often  figure  in  fcenes 

of  this  kind.     Sometimes  they  are  on  foot,  as  in  the  group  reprefented  in 

our  cut  No.  103,  taken  from  a  nianufcript  in  the  Britilh  Muleum  (MS. 


As.  lO].   Ladia  Htraking. 

Reg.  2  B.  vii.).     One  lady  has  let  go  her  hawk,  which  is  in  the  aS  of 
ftriking  a  heron  j  the  other  retains  her  hawk  on  her  hand.     The  tatter. 
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as  will  be  feen,  is  hooded.  Each  of  the  ladies  who  poflefs  hawks  has  one 
glove  only — the  hawk*s  glove  j  the  other  hand  is  without  gloves.  They 
took  with  them,  as  fhown  here,  dogs  in  couples  to  ftart  the  game.  The 
dogs  ufed  for  this  purpofe  were  fpaniels,  and  the  old  treatife  on  domeflic 
affairs  entitled  "  Le  M^nagier  de  Paris,"  gives  particular  diredions  for 
chooiing  them.  In  the  illuminations,  hawking  parties  are  more  frequently 
reprefented  on  horfcback  than  on  foot  \  and  often  there  is  a  mixture  of 
riders  and  pededrians.  The  treatife  juft  referred  to  dire6b  that  the  horfe 
for  hawking  fhould  be  a  low  one,  eafy  to  mount  and  difmount,  and  vei}' 
quiet,  tliat  he  may  go  flowly,  and  (how  no  reflivenefs.  Hawking  appears 
to  have  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  Auguil  3  and  until  the  middle  of 
that  month  it  was  confined  almoil  entirely  to  partridges.  Quails,  we  are 
told,  came  in  in  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  from  that  time  forward 
eveiything  feems  to  have  been  conlidered  game  that  came  to  hand,  for 
when  other  birds  fail,  the  ladies  are  told  that  they  may  hunt  fieldfares, 
and  even  jays  and  magpies.  September  and  Odober  were  the  buiieil 
hawking  months. 

Hawking  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  diverfion  with  the  ladies,  and  they 
not  only  accompanied  the  gentlemen  to  this  fport,  but  frequently  engaged 
in  it  alone.  The  hawking  of  the  ladies,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
efpecially  that  of  herons  and  water-fowl ;  and  this  was  called  going  to  the 
river  (aller  en  riviere),  and  was  very  commonly  purfued  on  foot.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  fondneis  of  the  ladies  for  the  diverfion  of  hawking 
is  alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  century  by  John  of  Salifbury.  The  hawking 
on  the  river,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  that  particular  branch  of  the 
fport  which  gave  mofl  pleafure  to  all  clafles,  and  it  is  that  which  is 
efpecially  reprefented  in  the  drawings  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  manufcripts. 
Dogs  were  commonly  ufed  in  hawking  to  roufe  the  game  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  the  prefent  day,  but  in  hawking  on  the  river,  where  dogs 
were  of  courfe  lefs  efFedive,  other  means  were  adopted.  In  a  manufcript 
already  quoted  in  the  prefent  chapter  (MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii.),  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  group  of  ladies  hawking  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  are  accompanied  by  a  man,  perhaps  the  falconer,  who 
makes  a  noife  to  roufe  the  water-fowl.     Our  cut  No.  204  is  taken  from 

a 
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a  very  intereftiag  manufcript  of  the  fourteentb  centuiy,  made  for  ihe 
monaHery  of  St.  Bartholoniew,  in  Smithfield,  and  dow  preferred  in  the 
library  of  the  Britilh  MuTeum  (MS.  Reg.  lo  £.  it.)  ;  it  is  part  of  a  fcene 


No.  104.   Rtufimg  Gc 


in  which  ladies  are  hawking  on  a  river,  and  a  female  is  routing  the  water- 
fowl with  a  tabor.  The  fountain  is  one  of  thofe  conventional  objeds  by 
which  the  mediaeval  artift  indicated  a  fpring,  or  running  flream.     This 


Na,  toS.  Felimvin/^  lit  Havjlt. 

feems  to  have  been  a  very  common  method  of  rou^ng  the  gamej  and  it 
is  reprelented  in  one  of  the  carved  &ats,  or  mifereres  (as  they  have  been 
termed  technically),  in  GlouceAer  cathedral^  which  is  copied  in  our  cut 

No.  305. 
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No.  205.  This  fcene  is  rather  curioufly  illuftrated  by  an  anecdote  told 
by  an  old  chronicler,  Ralph  de  Diceto,  of  a  man  who  went  to  the  river 
to  hunt  teal  with  his  hawk,  and  roufed  them  with  "  what  is  called  by  the 
river-hawkers  a  tabor."*  The  tending  of  the  hawks  ufed  in  thefe  diver- 
fions  was  no  flight  occupation  in  the  mediaeval  houfehold,  and  was  the 
fubjed  of  no  little  ftudy;  they  were  cherifhed  with  the  utmoft  care,  and 
carried  about  familiarly  on  the  wrift  in  all  places  and  under  all  forts  of 
circumflances.  It  was  a  common  pradlice,  indeed,  to  go  to  cliurch  with 
the  hawk  on  the  wrift.  One  of  the  early  French  poets,  Gaces  de  la 
Buigne,  who  wrote  a  metrical  treatife  on  hunting  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  advifes  his  readers  to  cany  their  hawks  with  them 
wherever  there  were  aflemblies  of  people,  whether  in  churches  or  elfe- 
where — 

Lk  ou  Us  gemfint  amajfet^ 
Soit  en  PegUfe^  ou  autre  part. 

This  is  explained  more  fuJly  by  the  author  of  the  ''M^nagier  de 
Paris*'  (vol.  ii.  p.  296),  who  wrote  efpecially  for  the  inib-udtion  of  the 
female  members  of  his  family.  **At  this  point  of  falconry,"  he  fays, 
^'  it  is  advifable  more  than  ever  to  hold  the  hawk  on  the  wrift,  and  to 
carry  it  to  the  pleadings  (courts  of  juflice),  and  among  people  to  the 
churches,  and  in  other  aflemblies,  and  in  the  flreets,  and  to  hold  it  day  and 
night  as  continually  as  poflible,  and  fometimes  to  perch  it  in  the  fbreets, 
that  it  may  fee  people,  horfes,  carts,  dogs,  and  become  acquainted  with 

all  things And  fometimes,  in  the  houfe,  let  it  be  perched  on  the 

dogs,  that  the  dogs  may  fee  it,  and  it  them."  It  was  thus  that  the 
pradice  of  carrying  a  hawk  on  the  wrift  became  a  diflindion  of  people 
of  gentle  blood.     The  annexed  epgraving  (No.  206),  taken  from  the 


*  Quidam  juvenis  de  domo  domini  Lundoniensis  episcopi>  spirituin  habens  in 
avibu5  coeli  ludere>  nisum  suum  docuit  cercellas  affectare  propcnsius.  Itaque  juxta 
aonitum  illius  instniinenti  quod  a  ripatoribus  vocatur  tahur^  subito  cercella  quaedam 
alarum  remif^io  pemicitur  cvolavit.  Nisus  autem  illusus  lupum  quendam  nantem 
In  iocis  sub  undis  crispantibus  intercepit,  invasit,  et  cepit,  et  super  spatium  sicut 
visum  est  x1.  pedum  se  cum  nova  praeda  recepit. — Rad.  de  Diceto,  ap.  Decern 
Striptoresy  col.  666. 

fame 
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lame  manufcript  lail  quoted  (MS.  Reg.  lo  E.  Jv.),  reprefents  a  lady 
tending  her  hawks,  which  are  feated  on  their  "  perche." 

The  author  of  the  "  M^nagier  de  Paris,"  a  little  farther  on  than  the 
place  Uft  quoted  (p.  311),  goes  on  to  lay,  "At  the  end  of  the  month  of 
September,  and  after,  when  hawking 
of  quails  and  partridges  is  over,  and 
even  in  winter,  you  may  hawk  at 
magpies,  at  jackdaws,  at  teal,  which 
1  river,  or  others,  ...  at  black- 
birds, thrulhes,  jays,  and  woodcocks ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  you  may  cany  a 
bow  and  a  bolt,  in  order  that,  when 
the  blackbird  takes  Ihelter  in  a  bulh, 
and  dare  not  quit  it  for  the  hawk 
which  hovers  over  and  watches  it, 
the  lady  or  damfel  who  knows  how 
>  Ihoot  may  kill  it  with  the  bolt." 
The  manufcript  which  has  fumilhed 
us  with  the  preceding  illulbations  gives  us  the  accompanying  Iketch 
(No.  207)  of  a  lady  fliooting  with  her  holt,  or  boujon  (as  it  was  termed  in 


No.  106.  A  Lady  and  itr  Hawb. 


JV>.  X07.  La£a  S/nahg  Rabbin. 


French), — an  arrow  with  a  lai^  head,  for  Ariking  birds;  but  in  this 
inllaace  Ihe  is  aiming  not  at  birds,  but  at  rabbits.  Archeiy  was  alfo  a 
favourite  recreation  with  the  ladies  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  no  doubt  is 
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in  itfelf  an  extremely  good  exercife,  in  a  gymnaftic  point  of  view.  The 
fair  {hooters  feem  to  have  employed  bolts  more  frequently  than  the 
fliarp-headed  arrows ;  but  there  is  no  want  of  examples  in  the  illuminated 
manufcripts  in  which  females  are  reprefented  aa  uling  the  ftiarp-headed 
arrow,  and  Ibmetimes  they  are  feen  ihooting  at  deer.  This  cullom  pre- 
vailed during  a  long  period,  and  is  alluded  to  not  unfrequeiitly  at  Sa 
late  a  date  as  the  fixteenth  century.  We  Icam  from  Leland's  "  Col- 
leftanea"  (vol.  iv.  p.  278),  that  when  the  princefi  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  was  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  a  hunting-party  was  got  up 
for  her  in  the  park  at  Alnwick,  and  that  {he  killed  a  buck  with  an  arrow. 
Similar  feats  were  at  times  performed  by  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  {he  feems 
to  have  preferred  the  croiT-bow  to  the  long-bow.  The  fcene  reprefented 
in  our  cut  No.  208  is  from  the  fame  manufcript ;  the  relative  proportions 


Ne.  laS.   Til  LaJj  at  l/u  Raiiil-fferrai. 

of  the  dog  and  (he  rabbit  feem  to  imply  a  latirical  aim.  Our  next  cut 
(No.  209),  taken  from  MS.  Reg.  2  B.  vii.,  reprefents  ladies  hunting  the 
Dag.  One,  on  horfeback,  is  winding  the  horn  and  {iarting  the  game,  in 
which  the  other  plants  her  arrow  moll  ikilfuUy  and  fcientilically.  The 
dog  ufed  oil  this  occalion  is  intended  to  be  a  greyhound. 

It  mull  be  remarked  that,  in  all  the  illuminaiions  of  the  period  we 
are  defcribing,  which  reprefent  ladies  engaged  in  hunting  or  hawking, 
when  on  horl(:back  tliey  are  invariably  and  unmillakeably  reprefented 
riding  allride.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  in  this  group  (No.  209).  It  has 
been  already  Qiov/a,  in  former  chapters,  that  from  a  very  early  period  it 
was  a  ufual  cullom  with  the  ladies  to  ride  tideways,  or  with  lide-faddles. 
Molt  of  the  medieeval  arlilb  were  fb  entirely  ignorant  of  perfpe&ive,  and 

they 
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they  were  lb  much  tied  to  conveotional  modes  of  reprefenting  things, 
that  when,  do  doubt,  they  intended  to  reprefent  ladies  riding  fideways, 
the  latter  feem  oAen  as  if  they  were  riding  aflride.  But  in  many  inAances, 
and  efpecially  in  the  fcenes  of  hunting  and  hawking,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  riding  in  the  latter  fafhion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
thfiy  were  taught  to  ride  both  ways,  the  fide-faddle  being  conlidcred  the 


Na.  109.  Laiia  Huniag  fit  Stag. 

moft  courtly,  while  it  was  confidered  lafer  to  fit  aftride  in  the  chafe. 
A  pallage  has  been  often  quoted  from  Gower's  "  Confeflio  Amantis,"  in 
which  a  troop  of  ladies  is  defcribed,  all  mounted  on  fair  white  ambling 
horfes,  with  fplendid  Diddles,  and  it  is  added  that  "  everichone  (eve/y  one) 
ride  on  fide,"  whicli  probably  means  that  this  was  the  moft  falhionable 
flyle  of  riding.  But,  as  Ihown  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  73),  it  has  been 
rather  haftily  affumed  that  this  is  a  proof  that  it  was  altogether  a  new 
fafhion.  Our  nest  cut  (No.  aio),  taken  from  a  manufcript  in  the  French 
National  Library  (No.  7178),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  reprefents  two 
ladies  riding  in  the  modem  falhion,  except  that  the  left  leg  appears  to  be 
raifed  veiy  awkwardly;  but  this  appearance  we  muft  perhaps  afcribe  only 
to  the  bad  drawing.  It  muft  be  obferved  alfo  that  thefe  ladies  are  leated 
on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  horfe,  which  is  probably  an  error  of  the 
draughtfman.  Periiaps  there  was  a  different  arrangement  of  tlie  drefi 
for  the  two  modes  of  riding,  although  there  was  fo  little  of  what  we  now 
call  delicacy  in  the  mediaeval  manners,  that  this  would  be  by  no  means 

neceflary. 
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□ecellai7.     Chaucer  defcribes  the  Wife  of  Bath  as  wearing  fpun,  and  as 
enveloped  in  a  "  foot- man  tie  :"— 

UpfcH  an  amblrrt  ijclj  filU  fat, 

ftymfl}JfiJ  ««/,  0-i  «  tin  iad  »  lull 

jit  irooJ  as  is  a  b*/cler,  tr  a  targt ; 

A f»s-maiail  ahtmt  Urc  kafis  (M|»)  Urge, 

jIbJ  oa  lanft€t  a  pain  n/J/mrti  fthirfit.—Cvit.  Ti[h,  I.  *n. 

Travelling  on  horieback  was  now  more  cotnmcn  than  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  this  was  not  unfrequently  a  fubjed  of  popular  complaint.     In 


Ne.  210.   LjiJia  Riding. 

fad,  men  who  rode  on  horfeback  contidered  themlelves  much  above  the 
pedeftrians ;  they  often  went  in  companies,  and  wer6  generally  accom- 
panied with  grooms,  and  other  riotous  followers,  who  committed  all  forts 
of  depredations  and  violence  on  the  peasantry  in  their  way.  A  fatirical 
fong  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  reprefents  our  Saviour  as 
difcouraging  the  praflice  of  riding,  "While  God  was  on  earth,"  lays  the 
writer,  "  and  wandered  wide,  what  was  the  realbn  he  would  not  ride  ? 
Becaul'e  he  would  not  have  a  groom  to  go  by  his  fide,  nor  the  grudging 
(or  difcontent)  of  any  gadling  to  jaw  or  to  chide:" — 

Wiil  GW  iw>  «  irHc 

Jijtd  VKnJrcJt  •tvyjf, 
ffT^I  «>»  lit  rifiia 

ffifiiHildirjJr^ 
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For  hi  kIJi  m  gnan 

Ifl  irtccij-g  if  m  giJtlj-g 
31  liaulr  at  It  ckjdt. 

"  Liflen  to  me,  Lorlcmen,"  continues  this  fatlrifl,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
news — that  ye  fliall  hang,  and  be  lodged 
in  hell  :"— 

Hirinttl  iiJnoard,  kerjwta, 
A  I'ldyni  lii  tu  titli. 

That  je  ^ula  hmgn^ 

Ant  hahareutn  in  htlii  I 

The  clergy  were  great  riders,  and 
abbots  and  monks  are  not  unfrequently 
figured  on  horfeback.  Our  cut  No.  ai  i 
(from  MS.  Cotton,  Nero,  D,  vii.)  repre- 
fents  an  abbot  riding,  with  a  bat  over 
his  hood;  he  is  giving  his  benediction 
in  return  to  the  Iklute  of  fome  palling 

Nl.  XI  I.  .da  Ahhot  iTBvdrav.  „ 

*  traveller. 

The  knight  ftill  carried  his  Jpear  with  him  in  travelling,  as  the  foot- 
man carried  his  ftaff.  In  our  cut  No.  ii2,  from  a  manufcript  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  BibliothSque 
Nationale  in  Paris  (No.  6963),  the  rider, 
though  not  armed,  carries  bis  fpear 
with  him.  The  faddle  in  this  inftance 
is  Angularly  and  rather  rudely  formed. 
It  was  a  great  point  of  vanity  in  the 
middle  ages  in  England  to  hang  the 
caparifons  of  the  horfe  with  fmall  bells, 
«T  ^  IT  -  .      ,  ,„    ,         which  made  a  jinEline  noife.     In  the 

Ar<.  111.  A  Km[il  and  Jul  SmJ.  J     6      6 

romance  of  "  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion" 
(Weber  ii,  60),  a  meflenger  coming  to  king  Richard  has  no  lefi  than 
five  hundred  fuch  bells  fufpended  to  his  horfe — 

/P.  traffy,  mr  ^ff  luilj  fylkt, 
Wfikfivt  haiirtd  tillis  rjgimJt. 
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And  again,  in  the  fame  romance  (vol.  ii.  p.  213),  we  are  told,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  fultan  of  "  Damas,"  that  his  horie  was  well  iiimilhed  in  this 
refpea—  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

And  hji  f€ytrel,  and  hji  arjoun ; 
Tint  mjlt  tnjght  ma  km  iki  jaun. 

The  bridle,  however,  was  the  part  of  the  hame£i  ufually  loaded  with  bells, 
and,  according  to  Chaucer,  it  was  a  vanity  efpecially  affe3ed  by  tlie 
monks ;  for  the  poet  telb  us  of  his  monk,  chat — 

in^n  it  roid,  ma  migii  Ah  iriJtl  kan 

Gyngit  M  a  vikifiljng  vrptijo  ilrpc, 

And  etk  at  IbvhU  at  Jatk  til  ckafti  MIe, — Cut.  Tilea,  1.  in. 

The  rider  is  feldom  furnifhed  with  a  whip,  becaufe  he  urged  his  Aeed 
forward  with  his  fpurs;  but  female  riders  and  perfons  of  lower  degree 
have   often  whips,  which  generally 
conlill  of  feveral  lafhes,  each  having 
ufually  a  knob  at  the  end.     Such  a 
whip    is   feen    in   our  cut  No.  313, 
taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  the  BritiH)  Muleum 
(MS.  Arundel.  No.  91),  which  repre- 
fents  a  countiyman  driving  a  horfe     ^ 
of  burthen ;    and  he  not  only  nfes 
the  whip,  but  he  tries  further  to  urge         t 
him  on  by  twilling  his  tail.     A  whip 
with   one   lalh — rather   an    unufual  ..  i  rr  /■    i- 

No.  113.  A  Herjrwiif. 

example — is    in    the    hand  of   the 

woman  driving  the  cart  in  our  cut  No.  314,  which  is  taken  from  a 
manufcript  of  the  romance  of  "  Meliadus,"  in  the  French  National  Library 
(No.  6961),  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  centur)-.  The  lady  here  is  alfo 
evidently  riding  aftride.  The  cart  in  which  (he  is  catTying  home  the 
wounded  knight  is  of  a  limple  and  rude  conflrudion.  As  yet,  indeed, 
carriages  for  travelling  were  very  little  in  ufe;  and  to  judge  by  the 
illuminations,  they  were  only  employed  for  kings  and  very  powerful 
nobles  in  ceremonial  proceflions. 

The 
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The  horfe  was,  after  a  man's  own  limbs,  liU  primary  agent  of  loco- 
motion. Perhaps  no  animal  is  lb  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  as  the  horli: — certainly  none  more  To.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers travelled  much  on  foot,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  great  impor- 
tance in  which  the  horfe  was  held  in  the  middle  ages  in  this  part  of  the 


Na.  114.  L/dy  and  Carl, 

world,  began  with  feudalifm,  and  the  beft  and  mol)  celebrated  breed  of 
horfes  in  Europe,  from  the  earliefl  ages  of  chivalry,  was  brought  from  the 
Eaft.  The  heroes  of  early  romance  and  poetry  are  generally  mounted  on 
Arab  fteeds,  and  thefe  have  often  the  additional  merit  of  having  been 
won  by  conqueft  from  the  Saracens.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they 
were  obtained  from  Turkey  and  Greece ;  and  at  a  later  period  from 
Barbary.  France,  alfo,  had  its  native  breed,  which  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  many  valuable  qualities,  and  efpeci ally  for  its  fiercenefs  in  war^ 
Gafcony,  and,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Spanilh  frontier,  Caftile  and 
Aquitaine,  were  much  celebrated  for  their  horfes.  The  Galcona  prided 
themlelves  much  on  their  horfes,  and  they  dilplayed  this  pride  fometimes 
in  a  very  Angular  manner.  In  J 172,  Raymond  de  Venous,  count  of 
Touloufe,  held  a  grand  cour  pUniire,  and,  as  a  difplay  of  oftentation, 
caufed  thirty  of  his  horfes  to  be  burnt  in  prefence  of  the  affembly.  It 
was  a  fine  example  of  the  barbarity  of  feudalifm.  At  the  provincial 
fynod  of  Auch,  held  in  1303,  it  was  ordered  that  archdeacons,  when  they 
made  their  diocelan  circuits,  fhould  not  go  with  more  than  five  horfes, 
which  ihows  that  the  Gafcon  cler^  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  great 

difplay 
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difplay  of  cavalry.  It  appears  that  at  this  early  period  the  befl  horfes 
were  imported  into  £ngland  from  Bordeaux.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
pafling,  that  the  male  horfe  only  was  ridden  by  knights  or  people  of 
any  diftindion,  and  that  to  ride  a  mare  was  always  looked  upon  as  a 
degradation.  This  feems  to  have  been  an  old  Teutonic  prejudice,  perhaps 
a  religious  fuperftition. 

The  kinds  of  horfes  mofl  commonly  mentioned  in  the  feudal  ages  are 
named  in  French  (which  was  the  language  of  feudalifm),  the  palefroi,  or 
palfrey,  the  dextrier,  the  roncin,  and  the  fommier.  The  dextrier^  or 
deflrier,  was  the  ordinary  war-horfe ;  the  roncin  belonged  efpecially  to 
the  fervantsand  attendants )  and  the  fommier  earned  the  luggage.  Ladies 
efpecially  rode  tlie  palfrey.  The  Orkney  iilands  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  dextriers.  The  Ifle  of  Man  feems  alio  to  have  pro- 
duced a  celebrated  breed  of  horfes.  Brittany  was  celebrated  for  its  palfreys. 
The  haquenie,  or  hackney,  of  the  middle  ages,  appears  to  have  been 
efpecially  referved  for  females.  England  feems  not  to  have  been  cele- 
brated for  its  horfes  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  horfes  of  value  poflefled 
by  the  Englifh  kings  and  great  nobles  were,  in  almoft  all  cafes,  imported 
from  the  Continent.  The  ordinary  prices  of  horfes  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  was  from  one  to  ten  pounds,  but  choice  animals  were 
valued  much  higher.  When  St.  Louis  returned  to  France  front  his 
captivity,  the  abbot  of  Cluny  prefented  to  the  king  and  the  queen  each 
a  horfe,  the  value  of  which  Joinville  eflimates  at  five  hundred  livres, 
equivalent  to  about  four  hundred  pounds  of  our  prefent  Englifh  money. 
Thefe  mufl  have  been  horfes  which  poflefled  fome  very  extraordinary 
qualities,  as  the  price  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  other  horfes  at 
the  fame  period.  In  the  charters  publilhed  by  M.  Gu^rard,  horfes  are 
valued  at  forty  fols,  and  at  three  pounds  at  various  periods  during  the 
eleventh  century.  In  1202,  two  roncins  are  valued  at  thirty  fbls  each, 
another  at  forty,  two  at  fifty  each,  and  two  at  fixty ;  the  roncin  of  an 
arbalefler  at  fixty  fols ;  a  fommier,  or  baggage-horfe,  at  forty  fols ;  and 
three  horfes,  of  which  the  kind  is  not  fpecitied,  at  fix  pounds  each. 
Thefe  appear  to  have  been  the  ordinary  prices  at  that  period ;  for,  though 
prices  of  horfes  are  mentioned  as  high  as  thirty-four,  thirty-five,  and  forty 

pounds, 
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pounds^  thefe  were  only  poflefled  or  given  as  prefents  by  kings.  The 
value  oi  horfes  went  on  rifing  through  the  thirteenth  century,  until 
Philippe  le  Hardi  found  it  neceflary  to  fix  it  by  an  ordonnance,  which 
limited  the  price  which  any  man,  whether  lay  or  clergy,  however  rich, 
might  give  for  a  palfrey,  to  fixty  pounds  tournois,  and  that  to  be  given  by 
a  fquire  for  a  roncin  to  twenty  pounds.  The  prices  of  horfes  appear  not 
to  have  varied  much  from  this  during  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
middle  of  the  century  following  the  prices  rofe  much  higher. 

Of  the  colours  of  horfes,  in  the  middle  ages,  white  feems  to  have  been 
prized  moft  highly,  and  after  that  dapple-gray  and  bay  or  cheftnut.  The 
fame  colours  were  in  favour  among  the  Arabs.  One  of  the  poets  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Jean  Bodel,  defcribes  a  choice  Gafcon  horfe  as 
follows : — "  His  hair,**  he  fays,  *'  was  more  fhining  than  the  plumage  of 
a  peacock  -,  his  head  was  lean,  his  eye  gray  like  a  falcon,  his  breafl  large 
and  fquare,  his  crupper  broad,  his  thigh  round,  and  his  rump  tight.  They 
who  faw  it  faid  that  they  had  never  feen  a  handfbmer  animal.**  The 
food  given  to  horfes  in  the  middle  ages  feems  to  have  been  much  the 
fame  as  at  the  prefent  day.  In  1435  the  queen  of  Navarre  gave  carrots 
to  her  horfes.  Altliough  the  mediaeval  knight  refembled  the  Arab  in  his 
love  for  his  horfe,  yet  the  latter  was  often  treated  hardly  and  even  cruelly, 
and  the  pra6Uce  of  horfemanfliip  was  painful  to  the  rider  and  to  the 
horfe.  To  be  a  fkilful  rider  was  a  firfl-rate  accomplifhment.  One  of  the 
feats  of  horfemanfhip  pra6tifed  ordinarily  was  to  jump  into  the  faddle,  in 
full  armour : — 

No  foot  Fitvjames  in  Jiirrup  ftaid^ 
No  grafp  upon  the  faddle  laid  i 
But  ^ortatKd  Ais  left  hand  in  the  mane^ 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain. 

Though  horfe-races  are  mentioned  in  two  of  the  earliefl  of  the  French 
metrical  romances,  thofe  of  "Renaud  de  Montauban,**  and  of  "Aiol,** 
they  feem  never  to  have  been  praAifed  in  France  until  very  recently, 
when  tliey  were  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  Fnglifh  fafhion.  Poft- 
horfes  were  firfl  introduced  in  France  during  tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.,  that 
is,  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Great 
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Great  importance  was  placed  in  the  breeding  of  horfes  in  the  middle 
ages.  Charlemagne,  in  the  regulations  for  the  adminifbration  of  his 
private  domains,  gives  particular  diredions  for  the  care  of  his  brood-mares 
and  flallions.  Normandy  appears  to  have  been  famous  for  its  Auds  of 
horfes  in  the  eleventli  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  documents  ihow  that 
the  monks  took  good  care  rigoroully  to  exa6t  the  tithes  of  their  produce 
to  flock  the  monadic  ftables.  Traces  of  the  exillence  of  fimilar  finds  are 
found  alfo  in  other  parts  of  France.  At  this  time  a  horfe  was  confidered 
the  handibmefl  prefent  that  could  be  made  by  a  king  or  a  great  lord,  and 
horfes  were  often  given  as  bribes.  Thus,  in  1227,  the  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Troarn  obtained  from  Guillaume  de  Tilli  the  ratification  of  a 
grant  made  to  them  by  his  father  in  confideration  of  a  gift  to  him  of 
a  niark  of  filver  and  a  palfrey  j  and  the  monks  of  St.  Evroul,  in  11 65, 
purchafed  a  favour  of  the  £nglifh  earl  of  Gloucefler  by  prefenting  to  him 
two  palfreys  eflimated  to  be  worth  twenty  pounds  of  money  of  Anjou. 
Kings  frequently  received  horfes  as  prefents  from  their  fubje6b.  The 
widow  of  Herbert  du  Mefhil  gave  king  John  of  England  a  palfrey  to 
obtain  the  wardfhip  of  her  children  3  and  one  Geoffrey  Fitz-Richard  gave 
the  fame  monarch  a  palfrey  for  a  conceiHon  in  the  forefl  of  Beaulieu.  In 
1 172,  Raimond,  count  of  St.  Gilles,  having  become  the  vaflal  of  the  king 
of  England,  engaged  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  marks  of 
filver,  or  ten  dexiriers,  worth  at  leafl  ten  marks  each.  The  Englifh  fluds 
appear  already  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  have  become  remarkable  for 
their  excellence. 

Travelling,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  aflifled  by  few,  it  any,  con- 
veniences, and  was  dangerous  as  well  as  difBcult.  The  infecurity  of  the 
roads  made  it  neceflary  for  travellers  to  aflbciate  together  for  prote6tion, 
as  well  as  for  company,  for  their  journeys  were  flow  and  dull ;  and  as 
they  were  often  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night  where  there  was  little  or  no 
accommodation,  they  had  to  cany  a  good  deal  of  luggage.  An  inn  was 
often  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  travellers  flarting  upon  the  fame  journey. 
It  is  thus  that  Chaucer  reprefents  himfelf  as  having  taken  up  his  quarters 
at  the  Tabard,  in  Southwark,  preparatory  to  undertaking  the  journey  to 
Canterbury  5  and  at  night  there  arrived  a  company  of  travellers  bent  to 
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the  fame  deftination^  who  had  gathered  together  as  they  came  along  the 
road: — 

jit  night  was  come  into  that  hoftelrie 
fVel  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  companye^ 
Of  Jondry  folky  by  aventure  ifalU 
In  felafchipe, — Cant.  Tales,  I.  23. 

Chaucer  obtains  the  confent  of  the  reft  to  his  joining  their  fellowfhip, 
which^  as  he  defcribes  it,  confifted  of  perfons  moft  diffimilar  in  clals  and 
charader.  The  hoft  of  the  Tabard  joins  the  party  alfo,  and  it  is  agreed 
that,  to  enliven  the  journey,  each,  in  his  turn,  fhall  tell  a  ftory  on  the 
way.  They  then  fup  at  a  common  table,  drink  wine,  and  go  to  bed ; 
and  at  daybreak  they  ftart  on  their  journey.  They  travelled  evidently 
at  a  flow  pace ;  and  at  Bough ton-under-Blee — a  village  a  few  miles  from 
Canterbury — a  canon  and  his  yeoman,  after  fbme  hard  riding,  overtake 
them,  and  obtain  permiflion  to  join  the  company.  It  would  feem  that 
the  company  had  paifed  a  night  fomewhere  on  the  road,  probably  at 
Rochefter, — and  we  fliould,  perhaps,  have  had  an  account  of  their 
reception  and  departure,  had  the  coUedion  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales" 
been  completed  by  their  author, — and  that  the  canon  fent  his  yeoman 
to  watch  for  any  company  of  travellers  who  fliould  halt  at  the  hoftelry, 
that  he  might  join  them,  but  he  had  been  too  late  to  ftart  with  them, 
and  had,  therefore,  ridden  hard  to  overtake  them  : — 

Hiiyeman  eek  uoasful  ofcurtejye^ 

Andfeid^  *'  &res^  now  in  the  morwe  tyde 

Out  of  your  ojielry  I  faugh  you  rydty 

A  nd  vutrned  heer  my  lord  and  fcmerayny 

Which  that  to  ryden  wtthyow  isfulfayn^ 

For  his  difport  ,•  he  loveth  daliaunce.^^ — Gam.  Tales,  1. 12,615. 

A  little  further  on,  on  the  road,  the  Pardoner  is  called  upon  to  tell  his 
tale.     He  replies — 

"Iffchal  he  doon^*  quod  he^  ^^and  that  anoon. 

Butfrfty'*  quod  hty  "  herey  at  this  ale-ftaJte^ 

I  will  both  drynke  and  byten  on  a  eake.^'' — Ibid.,  1. 13,735. 

The  road-fide  ale-houfe,  where  drink  was  fold  to  travellers,  and  to 
the  country-people  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  fcattered  over  the  more 
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populous  and  frequented  parts  of  the  country  from  an  early  period,  and  b 
not  untrequeatly  alluded  to  in  popular  writers.  It  was  indicated  by  a 
ftake  projeding  from  the  houfe,  on  which  fume  objeft  was  hung  for  a 


Nt.  115.  A  Pilgrim  at  lit  Alt-Slait. 

fign,  and  Is  fometimes  reprefented  in  the  illuminations  of  manufcripts. 

Our  cut  No.  115,  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  fourteenth  centurj-, 

in  the  Britilh  Mufeum  (MS.  Reg.  10 

E.   iv.),  reprcfents  one  of  thofe   ale- 

Loufes,  at  which  a  pilgrim  is  halting 

to  take  refrefbment.     The  keeper  of 

the   ale-houfe,    in    this   inftance,   is  a 

woman,    the  ale-wife,   and    the   ftake 

appears  to  be  a  befom.     In  another 

(No.   ai6),  taken  from  a  manufcript 

copy  of  the  "  Moralizalion  of  CheG," 

by  Jacques  de  Ceffoles,  of  the  earlier 

part  of  the  fifteenth  century  (MS.  Reg. 

19  C.  xi.),  a  round  Hgn  is  fufpended  on 

the  Ikke,  with  a  figure  in  the  middle, 

which  may  poflibly  be  intended  to  re- 

prefent  a  bulb.     A  garland   was   not 

unfrequently   hung  upon    the   flake ; 

"fompnour,"  fays : — 

A  garland  had  lufil  afm  iff  kad, 

Aigrtiatii  vurr  fir  n  alfBait.—CtMA.  Tilv,  1.  *a«. 

A  bufli  was  fiill  more  common,  and  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  that  "good 


«.  116.  Til  Saad-Jidt  ha. 

Chaucer,  defcribing   Lb 
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wine  needs  no  bufh,"  that  is,  it  will  be  eafil/  found  out  without  aay  fign 
to  direct  people  to  it.  A  bulh  luTpended  to  the  Tign  of  a  tavern  will  be 
feen  in  our  cut  (No.  324)  to  the  prefent  chapter. 

Lydgate  compofed  his  poem  of  the  "  Storie  of  Tliebes,"  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Talea,"  and  in  the  prologue  he 
defcribes  himfelf  as  arriving   in  Canterbury,  while  the  pilgrims  were 


Nl.  ai?.  Tie  dmiriury  Pil£nmi. 

there,  and  accidentally  taking  up  his  lodging  at  the  fame  inn.  He  thus 
feeks  and  obtains  permiflioa  to  be  one  of  the  fellowfliip,  and  returns  from 
Canterbury  in  iheir  company.  Our  cut  No.  317,  taken  from  a  fine 
manufcripl  of  Lydgate's  poem  (MS.  Reg.  18  D.  ii.),  reprefents  the  pil- 
grims leaving  Canterbuiy,  and  is  not  only  a  good  illuAration  of  the 
praftice  of  travelling  in  companies,  but  it  furniflies -us  with  a  charafleriflic 
pi^re  of  a  mediaeval  town. 

TTiis  readinels  of  travellers  to  join  company  with  each  other  was  not 
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confined  to  any  clafs  of  fociety,  but  was  general  among  them  all,  and  not 
unfrequently  led  to  the  formation  of  friendfhips  and  alliances  between 
thofe  who  had  previoufly  been  firangers  to  one  another.  In  the  interefting 
romance  of  "  Blonde  of  Oxford/*  compofed  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Jean  of  Dammartin  came  to  feek  his  fortune  in  England,  and  was 
riding  from  Dover  to  London,  attended  by  a  faithful  fervant,  he  overtook 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  on  his  way  to  London,  with  a  numerous 
retinue  of  armed  followers.  Jean,  having  learnt  from  the  earFs  followers 
who  he  was,  introduced  himfelf  to  him,  and  was  finally  taken  into  his 
fervice.  Subfequently,  in  the  fame  romance,  Jean  of  Datnmartin,  return- 
ing to  England,  takes  up  his  lodging  in  a  handfomc  hotel  in  London,  and 
while  his  man  Robin  puts  the  hories  in  the  dable,  he  walks  out  into  the 
ftreet,  and  fees  a  large  company  who  had  juft  arrived,  coniifling  of  fquires, 
fervants,  knights,  clerks,  priefts,  ferving-lads  (gargons),  and  men  who 
attended  the  baggage  horfes  (fommiers).  Jean  aiked  one  of  the  elquires 
who  they  all  were,  what  was  their  buiinels,  and  where  they  were  going ; 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  the  earl  of  Gloucefler,  who  had  come  to 
London  about  fbme  bufinels,  and  was  going  on  tlie  morrow  to  Oxford,  to 
be  married  to  the  lady  Blonde,  the  obje6t  of  Jean*s  afFe6tions.  Next 
morning  the  earl  began  his  journey  at  daybreak,  and  Jean  and  his 
fervant,  who  were  mounted  ready,  joined  the  company.  There  was  Co 
little  unufual  in  this,  that  the  intruders  feem,  for  a  while,  not  to  have 
been  noticed,  until,  at  length,  the  earl  obferved  Jean,  and  began  to 
interrogate  him:  "Friend,"  faid  he,  "you  are  welcome 3  what  is  your 
name?'* — 

Amis,  hlenjujies  •utne, 

Comentfu  wtfire  mn  pthef — Romanoo  of  Blonde,  1.  3,627. 


Jean  gave  him  an  affumed  name,  faid  he  was  a  merchant,  and  offered  to 
fell  the  earl  his  horfe,  but  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  terms.  They 
continued  converfing  together  during  the  refl  of  the  journey.  As  they 
proceeded  they  encountered  a  fhower  of  rain,  which  wetted  the  earl,  who 
was  fafhionably  and  thinly  clothed.  Jean  fmiled  at  the  impatience  with 
which  he  feemed  to  bear  this  miihap,  and  when  alked  to  tell  the  caufe 
of  his  mirth,  faid,  "  If  I  were  a  ricli  man,  like  you,  I  fhould  always  carry 
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a  houfe  with  me,  fo  that  I  could  go  into  it  when  the  rain  came,  and  not 
get  my  clothes  dirtied  and  wet/*  The  earl  and  his  followers  fet  Jean 
down  for  a  fool,  and  looked  forward  to  be  made  meny  by  him.  Soon 
afterwards  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  into  which  the  earl  rode, 
without  firft  afcertaining  if  it  were  fordable,  and  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  flream,  and  only  faved  from  drowning  by  a  fifherman  in  a  boat.  The 
reft  of  the  company  found  a  ford,  where  they  pafted  the  river  without 
danger.  The  earFs  clothes  had  now  been  completely  foaked  in  the 
water,  and,  as  his  baggage-horfes  were  too  far  in  the  rear,  he  made  one 
of  his  knights  ftrip,  and  give  him  his  dry  clothes,  and  left  him  to  make 
the  beft  of  his  wet  ones.  ''  If  I  were  as  rich,  and  had  fb  many  men,  as 
you,**  faid  Jean,  laughing  again,  ''I  would  not  be  expofed  to  misfortunes 
of  this  kind,  for  I  would  carry  a  bridge  with  me."  The  earl  and  his 
retinue  were  merry  again,  at  what  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  folly  of  their 
travelling  companion.  They  were  now  near  Oxford,  and  Jean  took  his 
leave  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter.  We  learn,  in  the  courfe  of  the  ftory, 
that  all  that  Jean  meant  by  the  houfe,  was  that  the  earl  ought  to  have 
had  at  hand  a  good  cloak  and  cape  to  cover  his  fine  clothes  in  cafe  of 
rain )  and  that,  by  the  bridge,  he  intended  to  intimate  that  he  ought  to 
have  fent  fbme  of  his  men  to  afcertain  the  depth  of  the  river  before  he 
went  into  it ! 

Thefe  illuftrations  of  the  manner  and  inconveniences  of  travelling 
apply  more  efpecially  to  thofe  who  could  travel  on  horfeback  j  but  the 
difficulties  were  ftill  greater  for  the  numerous  clais  of  people  who  were 
obliged  to  travel  on  foot,  and  who  could  rarely  make  fure  of  reaching,  at 
the  end  of  each  day's  journey,  a  place  where  they  could  obtain  a  lodging. 
They,  moreover,  had  alfo  to  take  with  them  a  certain  quantity  of 
baggage.  Foot-travellers  feem  to  have  had  fometimes  a  mule  or  a 
donkey,  to  carry  luggage,  or  for  the  weak  women  and  children.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  mediaeval  fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  afi,  in 
which  a  father  and  his  fon  have  the  one  als  between  them.  In  mediaeval 
iUuminations  reprefenting  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Jofeph  is  often  repre- 
fented  as  walking,  while  the  Virgin  and  Child  ride  upon  an  a(s  which  he 
is  leading.     The  party  of  foot-travellers  in  our  cut  No.  a  18,  taken  from  a 

manulcript 
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maqufcript  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  (MS.  Reg.  a  B. 
vii.).  fonni  part  of  a  group  reprefenting  the  relatives  of  Thomas  Beckett 
driven  into  exile  by  king  Henry  II. ;  they  are  making  their  way  to  the 
fea-rtjore  on  foot,  perhaps  to  fliow  that  they  were  not  of  very  high  condi- 
tioa  in  life. 

In  Chaucer,  it  is  a  matter  of  furprife  that  the  "chanoun"  had  lo 
little  lu^age  that  he  carried  only  a 
male,  or  portmanteau,  on  his  horfe's 
crupper,  and  even  that  was  doubled 
up  {fwf^old)  on  account  of  its  empti- 

^  Kulr  narffold  «  iii  cnptr  lay, 
IlfamtJ  llmt  lu  cariid  litil  array, 
jU  ligiiJirfimiT  rtfd  rih  mrriy  mm. 
—Cut.  Tda,  1. 1I.4M. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  romance  of 

"  Berte,"  when  the  heroine  is  left  to 

wander  in    the   folitary    fnrefl,  the 

writer  laments  tliat  (he  had  "  neither 

pack-horfe  laden  with  coffers,  nor  clothes  folded  up  in  mdles,"  which 

were  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  travellers  of  any  confequence  : — 

?n  ufiamltr  a  affrii  lu  4/at  inagi,  m  ■«/(,— R-mui  dn  Deri*,  p.  II. 

A  traveller,  indeed,  bad  many  things  to  carry  with  him.  He  took  pro- 
vilions  with  him,  or  was  obliged,  at  times,  to  reckon  on  what  he  could 
kill,  or  obtain  undrefled,  and  hence  he  was  obliged  to  cany  cooking 
apparatus  wiih  him.  He  carried  flint  and  fleel  to  ftrike  a  light,  and  be 
able  to  make  a  fire,  as  he  might  have  to  bivouac  in  a  folitary  place,  or  in 
the  midft  of  a  forefl.  In  the  romance  of  "  Garin  le  Loherain,"  when  the 
count  Begues  of  Belin  finds  himfelf  benighted  iu  the  foreft,  he  prepares 
for  palling  the  night  comfortably,  and,  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  draws  out 
bis  flint  {fiifiC),  and  lights  a  fire  :— 

El  E  jkat  ift  itjmi  fariri  ram/) 

Pr^if^.fu/Ur-Ufu^I.mi, 

Grami  tt  fliKitr,  mtrvnllni  tmhrajl  — Gvin  I*  Lol»™ta,  1i,  ^  131. 
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The  traveller  alio  often  carried  materiak  for  laying  a  bed,  if  benighted  on 
the  road;  and  he  had,  above  all,  to  take  fufiicient  money  with  him  in 
fpecie.  He  Ibmelimes  alfo  carried  a  portable  tent  with  him,  or  materials 
for  making  one.  In  the  Englifh  romance  of  "Ipomydon"  (Weber,  ii. 
343),  the  maiden  melTenger  of  the  heirels  of  Calabria  carries  her  tent 
with  her,  and  ufually  lodges  at  niglit  under  it — 

Ai  lirj  rail  hj  lii  waj. 
Tic  imylU  a  Ikc  iviarfi  fan  fajr, 
"  Undo  Mf  imt,  and  Jim  itfafit. 
For  iiri  a  vijlt  Ivallc  me  rjfii." 
Mitt  tnd  drynkt  bsiii  thtj  had. 
Thai  loaifn  kmi  iwM  llitm  lad. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  flory  the  firft  thought  of  every  gallant 
knight  who  pafles  is  to  treat  the  lady  with  violence.     All  thefe  incum- 


J\'s.  119.  Plundiring  a  Trawllir. 

brances,  combined  with  the  baduels  of  the  roads,  rendered  travelling  llow 
— of  which  we  might  quote  abundant  examples.  At  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  took  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  four  days  to  travel  from 
Powifland  to  Haughmond  Abbey,  near  Shrewlbury.  The  roads,  too, 
were  infelled  with  robbers  and  banditti,  and  travellers  were  only  fafe  in 
their  numbers,  and  in  being  fufficienlly  well  armed  to  repel  attacks.  In 
the  accompanying  cut  (No.  219),  from  a  manufcript  of  the  fourteentli 

century 


centuiy  (MS.  Reg.  lo  E.  iv.),  a  traveller  is  taking  his  repofe  under  a 
tree, — it  is,  perhaps,  intended  to  be  underftood  that  he  is  pafling  the 
night  in  a  wood, — ^while  he  is  plundered  by  robbers,  who  are  here  jokingly 
reprefented  in  the  forms  of  monkeys.  While  one  is  emptying  his 
"  male'*  or  box,  the  other  is  carrying  off  his  girdle,  with  the  large  pouch 
attached  to  it,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  traveller  carried  his  money,  and 
perhaps  his  eatables.  The  infecurity  of  the  roads  in  the  middle  ages  was, 
indeed,  very  great,  for  not  only  were  the  forefts  filled  with  bands  of  out- 
laws, who  flripped  all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  but  the  knights  and  landed 
gentry,  and  even  noblemen,  took  to  the  highways  not  unfrequently,  and 
robbed  unfcrupuloufly.  Moreover,  they  built  their  callles  near  difficult 
pailes,  or  by  a  river  where  there  was  a  bridge  or  ford,  and  where,  there- 
fore, they  commanded  it,  and  there  they  levied  arbitrary  taxes  on  all  who 
pafled,  and,  on  the  flighted  attempt  at  refiflance,  plundered  the  traveller 
of  his  property,  and  put  him  to  death  or  threw  him  into  their  dungeons. 
Incidents  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  mediaeval  romances  and  (lories. 
Piere  de  Bruville,  in  the  hifloiy  of  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  this  clafs  of  marauders.  ''At  that  time,'*  fays  the  flory, 
"there  was  a  knight  in  the  country  who  was  called  Piers  de  Bruville. 
This  Piers  ufed  to  coUeft  all  the  fons  of  gentlemen  of  the  country  who 
were  wild,  and  other  ribald  people,  and  ufed  to  go  about  the  country,  and 
flew  and  robbed  loyal  people,  merchants,  and  others.**  In  the  fabliau  of 
the  "  Chevalier  au  Barizel,**  we  are  told  of  a  great  baron  who  iffued  con- 
tinually from  his  ftrong  cadle  to  plunder  the  country  around.  "He 
watched  fo  clofely  the  roads,  that  he  flew  all  the  pilgrims,  and  plundered 
the  merchants  3  many  of  them  he  brought  to  mifhap.  He  fpared  neither 
clergy  nor  monk,  reclufe,  hermit,  or  canon ;  and  the  nuns  and  lay-fiflers 
he  caufed  to  live  in  open  fhame,  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  -,  and 
he  fpared  neither  dames  nor  maids,  of  whatever  rank  or  clafs,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  or  well  educated  or  fimple,  but  he  put  them  all  to  open 
Ihame**  (Barbazan,  i.  209). 

The  roads,  in  the  middle  ages,  appear  alfo  to  have  been  infefled  with 
beggars  of  all  defcriptions,  many  of  whom  were  cripples,  and  perfons 
mutilated  in  the  mod  revolting  manner,  the  refult  of  feudal  wantonnefs, 

and 
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and  of  feudal  vengeance.    Our  cut  No.  220,  alio  fumilhed  by  a  manurcript 

of  the  fourteentb  century,  reprefeats  a  very  deformed  cripple,  wbofe 

means  of  locomotion  are  rather 

curious.      The   beggar  and  the 

cripple,    too,   were    often    only 

robbers  in  difguife,  who  waited 

their  opportunity  to  attack  fingle 

palTengeis,  or  who  watched  to 

~— -  give  notice  to  comrades  of  the 

,  „     .  approach  of  richer  convoys.  The 

Ns.zio.  ACriBfU.  '^'^  ,        „     . 

medieval    popular   Itonea    give 

abundant  indances  of  robbera  and  otheis  difguiling  themfelves  as  beggars 

and  cripples.     Blindnels,  alfo,  was  common  among  thefe  objeds  of  com- 

mileration  in  the  middle  ages ;  often,  as  in  the  cafe  of  mutilation  of 

other  kinds,  the  refult  of  deliberate  violence.     The  lame  manulcript 


tf>.  111.  A  Blind  Mia  Old  Doi. 

I  have  fo  often  quoted  (MS.  Reg.  10  E.  iv.),  has  fumiflied  our  cut  No. 
Z3I,  reprefenting  a  blind  man  and  his  dog. 

It  will  be  eafily  underflood,  ibat  when  travelling  was  befet  with  fo 
many  inconveniences,  private  hofpitality  would  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  firfl  of  virtues,  for  people  were  often  obliged  to  have  recourie  to  it. 
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and  it  was  feldom  refufed.  In  the  ccuntry  every  man*s  door  was  open 
to  the  fhanger  who  came  from  a  diflance^  unlefs  his  appearance  were 
fufpicious  or  threatening.  In  thb  there  was  a  mutual  advantage ;  for  the 
gueil  generally  brought  with  him  news  and  information  which  was  highly 
valued  at  a  time  when  communication  between  one  place  and  another 
was  {o  How  and  uncertain.  Hence  the  firil  queflions  put  to  a  firanger 
were>  whence  he  had  come,  and  what  news  he  had  brought  with  him. 
The  old  romances  and  tales  fiimifh  us  with  an  abundance  of  examples  of 
the  widefpread  feeling  of  hofpitality  that  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ages.  Even  in  the  middle  and  lower  clailes,  people  were  always  ready  to 
ihare  their  meals  with  the  (banger  who  alked  for  a  lodging.  The  denial 
of  fuch  hofpitality  was  looked  upon  as  exceptional  and  difgraceful,  and 
was  only  met  with  from  mifers  and  others  who  were  regarded  as 
almoft  without  the  pale  of  fociety.  The  early  metrical  ftory  of "  The 
Hermit/*  the  foundation  of  PamelFs  poem,  gives  us  examples  of  the 
different  forts  of  hofpitality  with  which  travellers  met.  The  hermit  and 
his  companion  began  their  travels  in  a  wild  country,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  firfl  day's  journey,  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  lodgings  with 
another  hermit,  who  gave  them  the  befl  welcome  he  could,  and  fhared 
his  proviiions  with  them.  The  next  evening  they  came  to  a  city,  where 
everybody  fhut  his  door  againft  them,  becauie  they  were  poor,  till  at 
length,  weary  and  wet  with  rain,  they  fat  down  on  the  flone  fleps  of  a 
great  manfion  >  but  the  hofl  was  an  ufurer,  and  refufed  to  receive  into  his 
houfe  men  who  promifed  him  fo  little  profit.  Yet  at  length,  to  efcape 
their  importunities,  he  allowed  them  to  enter  tlie  yard,  and  fleep  under  a 
flaircafe,  where  his  maid  threw  them  fome  flraw  to  lie  upon,  but  neither 
offered  them  refrefhment,  except  fbme  of  the  refufe  of  the  table,  nor 
allowed  them  to  go  to  a  fire  to  dry  their  clothes.  The  next  evening  they 
fought  their  lodging  in  a  large  abbey,  where  the  monks  received  them 
with  g^at  hofpitality,  and  gave  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  On  the 
fourth  day  they  came  to  another  town,  where  they  went  to  the  houfe  of 
a  rich  and  houefl  burgher,  who  alfo  received  them  with  all  the  marks 
of  hofpitahty.  Their  hofl  wafhed  their  feet,  and  gave  them  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  they  were  comfortably  lodged  for  the  night. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  illufbate  all  the  incidents  of  this  ftoiy  by 
anecdotes  o£  mediaeval  life.    The  traveller  who  fought  a  lodging,  without 
money  to  pay  for  \t,  even  in  private  houies,  was  not  always  well  received. 
In  the  fabliau  of  the  "Butcher  of  Abbeville"  (Barbazan,  iv.  i),  the 
butcher^  returning  from  the  market  of  Oifemont,  is  overtaken  by  night  at 
the  fmall  town  of  Bailleuil.     He  determined  to  flop  for  the  night  there, 
and,  feeing  a  poor  woman  at  her  door,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  he 
inquired  where  he  could  aik  for  a  night*s  lodging,  and  ihe  recommended 
him  to  the  pried,  as  the  only  perfon  in  the  town  who  had  wine  in  his 
cellar.     The  butcher  accordingly  repaired  to  the  prieft*s  houfe,  where  he 
found  that  ecclefiaflic  fitting  on  the  fill  of  his  door,  and  afked  him  to  give 
him  a  lodging  for  the  fake  of  charity.     The  prieil,  who  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  him,  refuled,  telling  him  he  would 
find  plenty  of  people  in  the  town  who  could  give  him  a  bed.     As  the 
butcher  was  leaving  the  town,  irritated  by  his  inhofpitable  reception,  he 
encountered  a  flock  of  iheep,  which  he  learnt  were  the  property  of  the 
priefl  5  whereupon,  feleding  the  fatteft  of  them,  he  dextroufly  flole  it 
away  unperceived,  and,  returning  with  it  into  the  town,  he  went  to  the 
prieft's  door,  found  him  yoJk  clofing  his  houfe,  for  it  was  nightfall,  and 
again  afked  him  for  lodging.     The  priefl  afked  him  who  he  was,  and 
whence  he  came.     He  replied   that  he  had   been  to   the   market   at 
Oifemont,  and  bought  a  fheep;  that  he  was  overtaken  by  night,  and 
fought  a  lodging ;  and  that,  as  it  was  no  great  confideration  to  him,  he 
intended  to  kill  his  iheep,  and  (hare  it  with  his  hofl.     The  temptation 
was  too  great  for  the  greedy  priefl,  and  he  now  received  the  butcher  into 
his  houfe,  treated  him  with  great  refpe^,  and  had  a  bed  made  for  him  in 
his  hall.     Now  the  priefl  had — as  was  common  with  the  Catholic  priefl- 
hood — a  concubine  and  a  maid-fervant,  and  they  all  regaled  themfelves 
on  the  butchers  fheep.     Before  the  guefl  left  next  morning,  he  contrived 
to  fell  the  fheep's  fkin  and  wool  for  certain  confiderations  feverally  to  the 
concubine  and  to  the  maid,  and,  after  his  departure,  their  rival  claims  led 
to  a  quarrel,  and  even  to  a  battle.     While  the  priefl,  on  his  return  from 
the  fervice  of  matins,  was  labouring  to  appeafe  the  combatants,  his  fhep- 
herd  entered,  with  the  information  that  his  befl  fheep  had  been  flolen 

from 
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from  his  flock,  and  an  examination  of  the  Ikin  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
trick  which  had  been  played  upon  him — a  punilhment,  as  we  are  told^ 
which  he  well  merited  by  his  inhofpitable  condud.  A  Latin  dory  of  the 
thirteenth  century  may  be  coupled  with  the  foregoing  anecdote.  There 
was  an  abbot  who  was  very  miferly  and  inhofpitable^  and  he  took  care  to 
give  all  the  offices  in  the  abbey  to  men  of  his  own  charadter.  This  was 
especially  ttie  cafe  with  the  monk  who  had  the  diredion  of  the  hofpitium, 
or  gueil-houle.  One  day  came  a  minllrel  to  alk  for  a  lodging,  but  he 
met  with  an  unfriendly  reception,  was  treated  only  with  black  bread  and 
water  to  drink,  and  was  fhown  to  a  hard  bed  of  ilraw.  Minftrels  were 
not  ufually  treated  in  this  inhofpitable  manner,  and  our  guefl  refolved  to 
be  revenged.  He  left  the  abbey  next  morning,  and  a  little  way  on  his 
journey  he  met  the  abbot,  who  was  returning  home  from  a  (hort  abfence. 
"  God  blels  you,  good  abbot  !'*  he  faid,  "for  the  noble  hofpitality  which 
has  been  fhown  to  me  this  night  by  your  monks.  The  mailer  of  your 
gueft-houfe  treated  me  with  the  choicefl  wines,  and  placed  rich  diflies  on 
the  table  for  me  in  fuch  numbers,  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  count 
them  5  and  when  I  came  away  this  morning,  he  gave  me  a  pair  of  fhoes, 
a  girdle,  and  a  knife.'*  The  abbot  hurried  home  in  a  furious  rage^  fum- 
moned  the  offending  brother  before  a  chapter,  accufed  him  of  fquandering 
away  the  property  of  the  monaflery,  caufed  him  to  be  flogged  and  dif- 
mified  from  his  office,  and  appointed  in  his  place  another,  in  whole 
inhofpitable  temper  he  could  place  entire  confidence. 

Thefe  cafes  of  want  of  hofpitality  were,  however,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  A  ffa^nger  was  ufually  received  with  great  kindnefs,  each 
clafs  of  fociety,  of  courfe,*  more  or  leis  by  its  own  clafs,  though,  under 
fuch  circumflances,  much  lefs  diffindon  of  clafs  was  made  than  we  might 
fuppofe.  The  ariflocratic  clafs,  which  included  what  we  fhould  now  call 
the  gentry,  fought  hofpitality  in  the  nearefl  caflle^  for  a  caflle,  as  a 
matter  of  pride  and  oflentation,  was,  more  or  leis,  like  an  abbey,  a  place 
of  hofpitality  for  everybody.  Among  the  richer  and  more  refined  claffes, 
g^at  care  was  taken  to  {how  proper  courtefy  to  firangers,  according  to 
their  rank.  In  the  cafe  of  a  knight,  the  lord  of  the  houfe  and  his  lady, 
with  their  damfels,  led  him  into  a  private  room,  took  off  his  armour,  and 

often 
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often  bis  clothes,  and  gave  him  a  change  of  apparel,  after  careful  ablutian. 
A  fcene  of  ihb  kind  is  reprefented  in  the  accompanying  cut  (No.  223), 
taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  romance  of  "  LaiKelot,"  of  the  founeenth 
century,  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (No.  6^S^)-  The  hoft  or  his 
lady  fometimes  wafhed  the  ftranger's  feet  themfelves.  Thus,  in  the 
fabliau  quoted  above,  when  the  heraiit  and  his  companion  fought  a 
lodging  at  the  houfe  of  a  bourgeois,  they  were  received  without  queftion, 
and  their  holb  walhed  their  feet,  and  then  gave  them  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  a  bed : — 

Li  iajtr  vreal  leur  pie^  Itrve^ 

We  might  ealily  multiply  estra^  illuArative  of  this  hofpitable  feeling,  as 
it  eiilled  and  was  pra£tifed  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  fifteenth. 


JVo.  111.  SmiviKg  a  Srrangir.  Wo.  II  J.   Rraivmg  a  Catji. 

Our  rat  No.  223,  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy  (MS.  Harl.  No,  1527),  is  another  reprefentation  of 
the  reception  of  a  (Iranger  in  (his  hofpitable  manner.  Jo  the  "  Roman 
de  la  Violette"  (p.  235),  when  its  hero,  Gerard,  fought  a  lodging  at  a 
caflle,  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  hofpitality  ;  the  lord  of  the  caftle 
led  him  into  the  great  hall,  and  there  difarmed  him,  liimifbed  him  with 
a  rich  mantle,  and  cauled  him  to  be  bathed  and  wafhed.  In  the  lame 
romance  (p.  237),  when  Gerard  arrives  at  the  little  town  of  Mouzon,  he 
goes  to  the  houfe  of  a  widow  to  alk  for  a  night's  lodging,  and  is  received 
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with  the  fame  welcome.  His  horle  is  taken  into  a  ilable^  and  carefully 
attended  to>  while  the  lady  labours  to  keep  him  in  converfation  until 
fupper  is  ready^  after  which  a  good  bed  is  made  for  him,  and  they  all 
retire  to  reft.  The  comforts,  however,  which  could  be  offered  to  the 
viiitor,  confifted  often  chiefly  in  eating  and  drinking.  People  had  few 
fpare  chambers,  efpecially  fumifhed  ones,  and,  in  the  fimplicity  of 
mediaeval  manners,  the  guefts  were  obliged  to  fleep  either  in  the  fame 
room  as  the  family,  or,  more  ufually,  in  the  hall,  where  beds  were  made 
for  them  on  the  floor  or  on  the  benches.  '*  Making  a  bed**  was  a  phrafe 
true  in  its  literal  fenfe,  and  the  bed  made  confifted  ftill  of  a  heap  of  fh^w, 
with  a  flieet  or  two  thrown  over  it.  The  hoft,  indeed,  could  often  furnifti 
no  more  than  a  room  of  bare  walls  and  floor  as  a  prote^on  from  the 
weather,  and  the  gueft  had  to  rely  as  much  upon  his  own  refburces  for 
his  perfonal  comforts,  as  if  he  had  had  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  midft  of  a 
wild  wood.  Moreover  the  guefls,  however  numerous  and  though  ftrangers 
to  each  other,  were  commonly  obliged  to  fleep  together  indifcriminately 
in  the  fame  room. 

The  old  Anglo-Saxon  feeling,  that  the  duration  of  the  chance  viflt  of 
a  fh-anger  fhould  be  limited  to  the  third  day,  feems  ftill  to  have  prevailed. 
A  Latin  rhyme,  printed  in  the  "  Reliquiae  Antiquae**  (i.  91),  tells  us, — 

Verum  dixit  anus,  quod  pijcii  olet  triduanus  ,* 
Ejus  de  more  finili  fietet  kofpes  odore. 

In  towns  the  hofpitality  of  the  burghers  was  not  always  given  gratis, 
for  it  was  a  common  cuftom,  even  among  the  richer  merchants,  to  make 
a  profit  by  receiving  guefls.  Thefe  letters  of  lodgings  were  diftinguifhed 
from  the  inn-keepers,  or  hoftelers,  by  the  title  of  herbergeors,  or  people 
who  gave  harbour  to  fh^ngers,  and  in  the  larger  towns  they  were  fub- 
mitted  to  municipal  regulations.  The  great  barons  and  knights  were  in 
tlie  cuftom  of  taking  up  their  lodgings  with  thefe  herbergeors,  rather  than 
going  to  the  public  hoftels ;  and  thus  a  fort  of  relationfhip  was  formed 
between  particular  nobles  or  kings  and  particular  burghers,  on  the  fh^ngth 
of  which  tlie  latter  adopted  the  arms  of  their  habitual  lodgers  as  their 
(igQS,    Thefe  herbergeors  pra^fed  great  extortions  upon  their  accidental 

guefls. 
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guefts,  and  they  appear  to  faave  adopted  various  artifices  to  allure  them  to 
their  houles.  Thele  extortions  are  the  fubjed  of  a  very  curioos  Latio 
poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  "  Peregrinus"  (the  Traveller), 
the  author  of  which  defcribes  the  arts  employed  to  allure  the  traveller, 
and  the  extortions  to  wbicfa  he  was  fubjeSed.  It  appeara  that  perfons  were 
employed  to  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  flrangeis,  and  that  they  entered 
into  converlatiun  with  them,  pretended  to  difcover  that  they  came  from 
the  fame  part  of  the  country,  and  then,  as  taking  efpecial  inlerefl  in  their 
fellow-countrymen,  recommended  them  to  lodgings.  Thefe  tricks  of  the 
burghers  who  let  their  lodgings  for  hire  are  alluded  to  in  other  medieeval 
writers.  It  appears,  alfo,  that  both  in  thefe  lodging-houfes  and  in  the 
public  inns,  it  was  not  an  unuTual  practice  to  draw  people  into  oontrading 
heavy  bills,  which  they  had  not  the  money  to  pay,  and  then  to  feize  their 
baggage  and  even  their  clothes,  to  fevetal  times  the  amount  of  the  debt. 


Np.  114.  J*  HajUlrj  al  aigil. 

Our  cut  No.  124,  taken  from  an  illumination  in  the  unique  manufciipt 
of  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  (fifteenth  centuQ),  in  the  Hunteriao 
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Libmry  at  Glafgow,  reprerents  tlie  exterior  and  the  interior  of  a  public 

hoflel  or  Idh.     Without,  we  fee  the  fign,  and  the  bufli  fufpended  to  it, 

and  a  cotnpan/  of  travellers  arriving;    within,  the   bed-chambers   are 

reprefented,  and  they  illuflrate  not  only  the  pradice  of  lodging  a  number 

of  peribns  in  the  fame  iiedroom,  but  alfo  that  of  fleeping  in  a  ftate  of 

perfea  nudity.     Our  next  cut  (No.  aa^) 

is  a  pidure  of  a  mediaeval  tapfler;  it  is 

taken  from  one  of  the  carved  feats,  or 

mifereres,  in   the   fine   parilh   church   of 

Ludlow,  in  Shroplhire.     It  will,  probably, 

be  remarked  that  the  fize  of  the  tapller's 

jug  is  rather  difproportionate  to  that  of 

bis  barrel  I  but  medixval  artilb  often  fet 

perfpeflive    and    relative    proportions    at 

defiance. 

The  tavern  in  the  middle  ages  feems  . 

to  have  been  the  ufual  fcene  of  a  large  ~  ^,         - — ' 

portion  of  the  ordinarj'  life  of  the  lower 

cla6  of  fociety,  and  even  partially  of  the  middle  clafi,  and  its  influence 
was  certainly  very  injurious  on  the  manner  and  cliaraAer  of  the  people. 
Even  the  women,  as  we  learn  from  a  number  of  contemporary  fongs  and 
flories,  fpent  much  of  their  time  drinking  and  goffiping  in  taverns,  where 
great  latitude  was  afforded  for  canying  on  low  intrigues.  The  tavern 
was,  in  fa£l,  the  general  rendezvous  of  thofe  who  fought  amufement,  of 
whatever  kind.  In  the  "Milleres  Tale,"  in  Chaucer,  Abfolon,  "thai 
joly  was  and  gay,"  and  who  excelled  as  a  mulician,  frequented  the  taverns 
and  "  brewhoufes,"  meaning  apparently  the  leder  public-huufes  where 
they  only  fold  ale,  to  exhibit  his  (kill— 


Tkat  lu  iH  vifitcd  villi  iiifolai, 

Tirni  iLiI  latj  geylerj  lafjltr  vin,—CiiiA.Tiiiit,\.3X*. 

And  Chaucer's  friar  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  taverns  in  I 
he  vifited — 

Hi  huvi  mil  ihi  latitriin  in  nvry  nm, 

jind  rvt'j  ofitllir  or  gaj  leffltrt. — IMJ.,  I.  WO. 
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The  tavern  was  efpecially  the  haunt  of  gamblers,  who  were  encouraged 
by  the  "tapfter,"  becaufe  they  brought  him  his  moft  profitable  cuftomers. 
As  I  have  faid  before,  when  his  cuilomers  had  no  money,  the  tavemer 
took  their  articles  of  drefs  for  payment,  and  in  doing  this  he  added  the 
profits  of  the  money-lender  to  thofe  of  the  tavemer.  In  the  fabliau  of 
'*  Gautier  d*Aupais,"  the  young  prodigal  Gautier,  hungry  and  pennilefs, 
arrives  towards  evening  at  a  tavern,  where  he  finds  a  number  of  guefb 
enjoying  themfelves.  His  horfe  is  taken  to  the  fiable,  and  he  joins  the 
guefls,  but  when  the  moment  comes  for  paying,  and  the  tavemer  demands 
three  fbls,  he  is  induced  in  his  defperation  to  try  his  luck  at  the  dice. 
Inflead,  however,  of  retrieving  his  fortunes,  he  lofes  his  horfe  and  his 
robe,  and  is  obliged  to  return  to  his  father's  houfe  on  foot,  and  in  his 
Ihirt— 

Si  a  perdu  Ja  robe  etfon  corant  def trier  ^ 
En  pure  fa  chemife  Pen  convint  reperier. 


The  ftory  of  Cortois  d* Arras,  in  the  fabliau  in  "Barbazan"  (i.  355), 
is  fomewhat  fimilar.  Young  Cortois,  alio  a  prodigal,  obtains  from  his 
father  a  large  fum  of  money  as  a  compenfation  for  all  his  claims  on  the 
paternal  property,  and  with  this  throws  himfelf  upon  tlie  world.  As  he 
proceeded,  he  heard  the  tavem-boy  calling  out  from  the  door,  "  Here  is 
good  wine  of  Soiflbns,  acceptable  to  everybody !  here  credit  is  given  to 
everybody,  and  no  pledges  taken  !'*  with  much  more  in  the  fame  flyle. 
Cortois  determined  to  flop  at  the  tavern.  "Hofl,"  faid  he,  "how  much 
do  you  fell  your  wine  the  feptier  (a  meafure  of  two  gallons)  ?  and  when 
was  it  tapped?'*  He  was  told  that  it  had  been  frefh  tapped  that 
morning,  and  that  the  price  was  fix  deniers.  The  hofl  then  goes  on  to 
difplay  his  accommodations.  "  Witliin  are  all  forts  of  comforts  j  painted 
chambers,  and  foft  beds,  raifed  high  with  white  flraw,  and  made  foft 
with  feathers )  here  within  is  hoflel  for  love  affairs,  and  when  bed-time 
comes  you  will  have  pillows  of  violets  to  hold  your  head  more  foftly ; 
and,  finally,  you  will  have  ele6tuaries  and  rofe-water,  to  wafh  your  mouth 
and  your  face."  Cortois  orders  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  belle  demoifelle  makes  her  appearance,  for  fuch  were  in  thefe 
times  reckoned  among  the  attra6tions  of  the  tavern.     It  is  foon  arranged 
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between  the  lady  and  the  landlord  that  fhe  a  to  be  Corto'is'  chamber- 
companioD,  and  they  all  begin  drinking  together,  the  tavemer  peifuadiag 
his  gueft  thai  he  owim  this  choice  wine  to  the  lady's  love.  They  then  go 
to  caroufe  in  the  garden,  and  tbey  £ni(h  by  plundering  him  of  his  money, 
and  be  is  obliged  to  leave  his  clothes  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  his 
tavern  expenfes.  The  ale-wife  was  efpecially  looked  upon  as  a  model  of 
extortion  and  deceit,  for  (he  cheated  unblufliingly,  both  in  money  and 


No.  116.   Tit  Ji,-Wifi\  End. 

meafure,  and  flie  is  pointed  out  in  popular  literature  as  an  objed  of  hatred 
and  of  iatire.  Our  cut  No.  22(5,  aUb  fumifiicd  by  one  of  the  carved 
mifereres  in  Ludlow  Church,  reprefenta  a  fcene  from  Doomfday :  a 
demon  is  bearing  away  the  deceitful  ale-wife,  who  carries  nothing  with 
her  but  her  gay  head-drels  and  her  falfe  meafure ;  he  is  going  to  throw 
her  into  "  hell- mouth,"  while  another  demon  is  reading  her  olTences 
as  entered  in  his  roll,  and  a  third  is  playing  on  the  bagpipes,  by  way  of 
welcome. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EDUCATION. LITERARY  MEN  AND  SCRIBES. PUNISHMENTS;  THE  STOCKS; 

THE    GALLOWS. 

I  PUT  together  in  a  fliort  chapter  two  parts  of  my  fubjed  which  may 
at  the  firft  glance  feem  fomewhat  difcordant,  but  which,  I  think,  on 
further  conlideration,  will  be  found  to  be  rather  clofely  related — they  are, 
education  and  punifhment  for  offences  againft  the  law.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  indeed,  that,  as  education  becomes  more  general  and  better 
regulated,  if  the  necellity  of  punifhment  is  not  entirely  taken  away,  its 
cruelty  is  greatly  diminiihed. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  there  was  certainly  a 
general  feeling  of  the  neceUity  of  extending  and  improving  education. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  our  great  univeriities  rofe  into  exiftence, 
and  Aouriihed,  and  thefe  fchools,  which  provided  for  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  had  their  thoufands  of  fbidents,  inilead  of  the  hundreds 
who  frequent  them  at  the  prefent  day.  But  the  need  of  fome  proviiion 
for  education  was  felt  mofl  in  regard  to  that  lefs  elevated  degree  of 
inflrudion  which  was  required  for  the  more  youthful  mind, — in  fa6t,  it 
was  long  before  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  could  be  perfuaded  that 
literary  education  was  of  any  ufe  at  all,  except  for  thofe  who  were  to  be 
made  great  fcholars;  the  clei^  itfelf,  unfortunately,  did  not  fee  the 
neceility  of  popular  education,  and  although  the  (chools  in  pariih  churches 
were  long  continued,  they  appear  to  have  been  conduced  more  and  more 
with  negligence.  It  was  the  mercantile  clafs  in  the  towns  which  made 
the  firfl  Hep  in  advance,  by  the  edabliihment  of  thofe  foundations  which 
have  continued  to  the  prefent  time  under  the  name  of  grammar  fchools. 
Thefe  fchools  are  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  mer- 
chant 
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chant  guilds^  by  whom  they  were  foimded^  began  to  ailume  a  greater 
degree  of  importance,  and  they  were  ufually  intended  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  town,  but  were  combined  with  an  ecclefiaflical  eftablifh- 
ment  for  performing  fervices  for  the  fouls  of  the  members  of  the  guilds^ 
in  coniequence  of  which,  at  the  Reformation,  they  became  involved  in 
the  fuperftitious  ufes,  and  were  diflblved  and  refounded  in  the  reign 
of  £dward  VI.,  fb  that  they  are  now  generally  known  as  king  £dward*s 
foundations.  The  g^at  objed  of  thefe  fchools  was  to  give  the  infbu6tion 
necedary  for  admiHion  into  the  univerfities^  and  they  were  in  fome 
degree  the  anfwer  to  an  appeal  which  came  deeply  from  the  mals  of  the 
people, — for  there  was  at  this  time  a  great  fpontaneous  eagemels  for 
learning,  both  for  the  fake  of  the  learning  itfelf,  and  becaufe  it  was  a 
road  to  high  dillin6tion,  which  was  not  open  to  the  mafles  in  any  other 
diredion.  It  was  a  very  common  pradice  for  poor  youths  to  go  about 
the  country  during  vacation  time,  to  beg  money  to  keep  them  at  fchool 
during  term.  In  Piers  Ploughman,  among  the  obje6b  of  legitimate 
charity,  the  writer  enumerates  money  given  to— 

Settejcolers  to  f cole  ^ 
^  Or  tofim  otkere  crafta. — P!«n  Ploughmao,  Yii.,  1. 4,639. 

And  in  the  popular  complaints  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  involuntary  and 
voluntary,  the  alms  given  to  poor  fcholars  are  often  enumerated. 

Independent,  however,  of  what  may  be  confidered  more  efpecially  as 
fcholarfhip,  a  confiderable  amount  of  inilrudion  began  now  to  be  (pread 
abroad.  Reading  and  writing  were  becoming  much  more  general 
accomplifhments,  efpecially  among  ladies.  Among  the  amuiements  of 
leifure  hours,  indeed,  reading  began  now  to  occupy  a  much  larger  place 
than  had  been  given  to  it  In  former  ages.  Even  flill,  popular  literature — 
in  the  ihape  of  tales,  and  ballads  and  longs — was,  in  a  great  meafure, 
communicated  orally.  But  much  had  been  done  during  the  fourteenth 
century  towards  (preading  a  taile  for  literature  and  knowledge  -,  books 
were  multiplied,  and  were  extenfively  read  5  and  wants  were  already 
arifing  which  foon  led  the  way  to  that  mod  important  of  modern  dif- 
coveries,  the  art  of  printing.     Mod  gentlemen  had  now  a  few  books,  and 

men 
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men  of  wealth  had  conliderable  libraries.  The  wills  of  this  period, 
ftill  preferved,  often  enumerate  the  books  poffefled  by  the  teftator,  and 
ftww  the  high  value  which  was  fet  upon  them.  Many  of  the  illumi- 
nations of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  prefent  us  with  ingenious,  and  fome- 
tinoes  fantaftic,  forms  of  book-cafes  and  book-ftanda.  In  our  cut  No,  137, 
from  a  manufcript  of  metrical  relations  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
now  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  city  of  Soiflbns  in  France,  we  have  a 
monk  reading,  feated  before  a  book-ftand,  the  table  of  which  moves  up 
and  down  on  a  fcrew.  Upon  this  table  is  the  inkiland,  and  below  it 
apparently  the  inkbottle ;  and  the  table  has  in  itfelf  receptacles  for  books 


Nt.  117.  A  Matt  at  his  SlaJiii. 

and  paper  or  parchment.  In  the  wall  of  the  room  are  cupboards,  alfo  for 
the  reception  of  books,  as  we  fee  by  one  lying  loofe  in  them.  The  man 
is  here  feated  on  a  ftool ;  but  in  our  cut  No.  328,  taken  from  a  manu- 
fcript in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (No.  6985),  he  is  feated  in  a  chair, 
with  a  writing-delk  attached  to  it.  The  fcribe  holds  in  his  hand  a  pen, 
with  which  he  is  writing,  and  a  knife  to  fcratch  the  parchment  where 
anything  may  need  craliou.  The  table  here  is  alfo  of  a  curious  con- 
Aniftion,  and  it  is  covered  with  books.     Other  examples  are  found,  which 
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(how  that  confiderable  ingenuity  waa  employed  in  varying  the  forms  of 
fuch  library  tables. 

The  next  cut  (No.  339)  is  taken  from  one  of  the  illuminations  to 
a  manufcript  of  the  "  Moralization  of  Chels,"  by  Jan^ues  de  Cellbles  (MS. 


Reg.  19  C.  xi.),  and  is  intended  as  a  fort  of  figurative  reprefentation  of 

the  induflrial  clals  of  Ibciety.     It  is  curious  becaufe  the  figure  is  made  to 

cany  Ibme  of  the  principal  implements  of  the  chief 

trades  or  manufa^res,  and  thus  gives  us  their  ordinaiy 

forms.     We  need  only  repeat  the  enumeration  of  thefe 

from  the  text.     It  is,  we  are  told,  a  man  who  holds  in 

his  right  hand  a  pair  of  fhears  (kbm  forces)  ;  in  his  left 

hand  he  has  a  great  knife  (uit  grant  couflcC);  "and  he 

muft  have  at  his  girdle  an  inkftand  (une  efcriptoire), 

and  on  his  ear  a  pen  for  writing  {el  fur  CoreiUe  une 

penne  d  efcripre)."     Accordingly  we  fee  the  ink-pot 

and  the  cafe  for  writing  implements  fufpended  at  the 

eirdle,  but  by  accident  the  pen  does  not  appear  on  the      „  ,  ,  „ 

*         '  ^  "^  '^'^  Wo.  119.  hiitgry. 

ear  in  our  engraving.     It  is  curious  through  how  great 
a  length  of  time  the  pradice  of  placing  the  pen  behind  the  ear  has  con- 
tinued in  ufe. 
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The  punifhments  of  the  middle  ages  are  remarkable,  dill  more  (b  in 
other  countries  than  in  England,  for  a  mixture  of  a  fmall  amount  of 
feeling  of  ftrid  juilice  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mere  feeling 
of  vengeance.  Savage  ferocity  in  the  commiifion  of  crime  led  to  no  lefs 
favage  cruelty  in  retaliation.  We  have  feen,  in  a  former  chapter,  that 
this  was  not  the  fentiment  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  but  that  their 
criminal  laws  were  extremely  mild  3  but  after  the  Norman  conqueft, 
more  barbarous  feelings  on  this  fubje6t  were  brought  over  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Imprifonment  itfelf,  even  before  trial,  was  made  frightfully 
cruel  5  the  dungeons  into  which  the  accufed  were  thrown  were  often 
filthy  holes,  fometimes  with  water  running  through  them,  and,  as  a 
refinement  in  cruelty,  loathfbme  reptiles  were  bred  in  them,  and  the 
prilbners  were  not  only  allowed  infufiicient  food,  but  they  were  fome- 
times firipped  naked,  and  thrown  into  prifon  in  that  condition.  In  the 
early  Englifh  romance  of  the  "  Seven  Sages'*  (the  text  printed  by  Weber), 
when  the  emperor  was  perfuaded  by  his  wife  to  order  her  ftep-fon  for 
execution,  he  commanded  that  he  fhould  be  taken,  firipped  naked  of  his 
clothes,  and  then  hanged  aloft — 

Sluik  he  ket  (commanded)  hiifone  takey 

AndJpoUi  him  of  clotket  nakty 

jindbeten  him  ivith  Jcourges  ftronge^ 

And  aftervoard  him  hegge  (high)  anhonge. — Weber,  III.  21. 

At  the  interceflion  of  one  of  the  wife  men,  the  youth  is  refpited  and 
thrown  into  prifon,  but  without  his  clothing  5  and  when,  on  a  fubfequent 
occafion,  he  was  brought  out  of  prifon  for  judgment,  he  remained  ftill 
naked. 

Our  three  cuts  which  follow  illuftrate  the  fubje6t  of  mediaeval  punifh- 
ments  for  crimes  and  offences.  The  firft  (No.  230)  is  taken  from  a  well- 
known  manufcript,  in  the  Briti(h  Mufeum,  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(MS.  Reg.  10  E.  iv.),  and  reprefents  a  monk  and  a  lady,  whofe  career 
has  brought  them  into  the  flocks,  an  inftrument  of  punifhment  which  has 
figured  in  fome  of  our  former  chapters.  It  is  a  very  old  mode  of  punifhing 
offenders,  and  appears,  under  the  Latin  name  of  cippus,  in  early  records 
of  the  middle  ages.     An  old  Englifh  poem,  quoted  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in 

his 
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his  Didionaiy^  from  a  manufcript  at  lead  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
recounting  the  punifhments  to  which  fome  mifdoers  were  condemned, 
fays : — 

And  txoeHty  oftkes  oder  ay  in  a  pytt^ 
htJMfkct  andftturtfor  tojytt. 

The  flocks  are  frequently  referred  to  in  writers  of  the  fixteenth  and 
feventeenth  centuries,  and  they  have  not  yet  become  entirely  obfolete. 


No.  230.  A  Party  in  the  Stocks, 

The  Leeds  Mercury  for  April  14,  i860,  informs  us  that.  ''A  notorious 
chara6ter,  named  John  Gambles,  of  Stanningley  (Pudley),  having  been 
convi6ted  fome  months  ago  for  Sunday  gambling,  and  fentenced  to  (it  in 
the  flocks  for  fix  hours,  left  the  locality,  returned  lately,  and  fuffered  his 
punifhment  by  fitting  in  the  flocks  from  two  till  eight  o^clock  on  Thurfday 
lafl."  They  were  formerly  employed  alfo,  in  place  of  fetters,  in  the 
infide  of  prifons — no  doubt  in  order  to  caufe  fufFering  by  irkfbme  reflraint ; 
and  this  was  fb  common  that  the  Latin  term  cippus,  and  the  French  ceps, 
were  commonly  ufed  to  defignate  the  prifbn  itfelf.  Jt  may  be  remarked 
of  thefe  flocks,  that  they  prefent  a  peculiarity  which  we  may  perhaps  call 
a  primitive  chara6ler.  They  are  not  fupported  on  pofls,  or  fixed  in  any 
way  to  the  fpot,  but  evidently  hold  the  people  who  are  placed  in  them  in 
confinement  merely  by  their  weight,  and  by  the  impoflibility  of  walking 
with  them  on  the  legs,  efpecially  when  more  perfons  than  one  are  con- 
fined in  them.  This  is  probably  the  way  in  which  they  were  ufed  in 
prifons. 
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A  material  part  of  the  punilhment  of  the  flocks,  when  employed  in 
the  open  air,  confifled,  of  courie,  in  the  public  dilgrace  to  which  the 
vidim  was  expofed.  We  might  fuppofe  that  the  fbaroe  of  fuch  expofure 
was  keenly  felt  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  frequency  with  which  it 
was  employed.  This  espofure  liefore  the  public  was,  we  know,  ori^nally, 
the  chief  chara^riftic  of  the  ducking-ftool,  for  the  procels  of  ducking  the 
vi^m  in  the  water  feems  to  have  been  only  added  to  it  at  a  later  period. 
Our  cut  No.  33  r,  taken  from  an  illumination  in  the  unique  manufcript  of 


Nt.  131.  Jin  Offaidtr  Exftfid  It  Puir-c  Sluau. 

the  "  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  in  the  Hunterian  Library,  at  Glalgow, 
reprefents  a  perfon  (hiu  expoled  to  the  fcom  and  derifion  of  the  populace 
in  the  executioner's  cart,  which  is  drawn  through  the  ftreets  of  a  town. 
To  tie  canied  at>out  in  a  cart  was  always  conlidered  as  efpecially  dif- 
graceful,  probably  i>ecaufe  it  was  thus  that  malefadnr?  were  ufually  con- 
duced to  the  gallows.  In  the  early  romances  of  the  cycle  of  king 
Arthur  we  have  an  incident  which  forma  an  apt  illuftration  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  feeling.     Sir  Lancelot,  when  haftening  to  refcue  his  lady, 

queen 
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queen  Guenever,  has  the  misfortune  to  lole  his  horfe,  and,  meeting  mth 
a  carter,  he  feizes  his  cart  as  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  for  the 
weight  of  his  annour  prevented  him  from  walking.  Queen  Guenever 
and  her  ladies,  from  a  bay  window  of  the  caftle  of  fir  Meliagraunce,  faw 
bim  approach,  and  one  of  the  tatter  exclaimed,  "  See,  madam,  where  as 
rideth  in  a  cart  a  goodly  armed  knight !  I  fuppofe  that  be  rideth  to 
hanging."  Guenever,  however,  law  by  his  ffaield  that  it  was  (ir  Lancelot. 
"*Ah,  molt  noble  knight,'  {he  faid,  when  Ihe  law  him  in  this  condition, 
'  I  fee  welt  that  thou  hall  been  hard  belled,  when  thou  ridell  in  a  cart.' 
Then  Ihe  rebuked  that  tady  that  compared  him  to  one  riding  in  a  cart  to 
hanging.  'It  was  foul  mouthed,'  faid  the  queen,  'and  evil  compared,  fo 
to  compare  the  moft  noble  knight  of  the  world  in  fueh  a  Ibameful  death. 
Ob  Jhefu !  defend  him  and  keep  him,'  laid  the  queen,  '  irom  all  mif- 
cbievom  end.' " 

Our  next  cut  (No.  aja)  is  taken  from  the  lame  manufcript  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum  which  furaiihed  us  with  No,  230.   The  playful  draugbtf- 


JVo.  iji.  A  Crmimi!  drttnn  »  tkt  Gallmes. 

man  has  reprefented  a  feene  from  the  world  "  upfo-down,"  in  which 
the  rabbits  (or  perhaps  hares)  are  leading  to  execution  their  old  enemy 
the  dog. 

T  Y  The 
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The  gallows  and  the  wheel  were  inflnuDents  of  execution  of  fuch 
common  ufe  in  the  middle  ages  that  they  were  continually  before  people's 
eyes.  Eveiy  town,  eveiy  abbey,  and  almoft  every  large  manorial  lord, 
had  the  right  of  hanging,  and  a  gallows  or  tree  with  a  man  han^ng  upon 
it  was  fo  frequent  ao  objed  in  the  countiy  that  it  feems  to  have  been 


No.  iji.  Mi£inial  Qriumrnti  of  tit  LmJJcaft. 

almoU  a  natural  omameat  of  a  land&ape,  and  it  b  thus  introduced  by  no 
meam  uncommonly  in  medisval  manufcripts.  The  two  examples  given 
in  our  cut  No.  333  are  taken  from  the  illuminations  in  the  manufcript  of 
the  romance  of  the  "Chevalereux  comte  d'Artois,"  in  the  manufcript 
from  which  thb  romance  was  printed  by  M.  Barrois. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


OLD     ENGLISH      COOKERY. HISTORY      OF     "  OOURMANDISE." ^ENGLISH 

COOKERY     OF     THE     FOURTEENTH      AND      FIFTEENTH      CENTURIES. 

BILLS     OF     FARE. GREAT     FEASTS. 

I  HAVE  fpoken  of  the  ceremonious  forms  of  the  fervice  of  the 
mediaeval  table^  but  we  are  juft  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  we 
begin  to  have  full  information  on  the  compoiition  of  the  culinary  difhes 
in  which  our  ancedors  indulged^  and  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  give  a 
brief  fummaiy  of  tliat  information  as  illuflrative  both  of  the  period  we 
have  now  been  contidering,  and  of  that  which  follows. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  human  frame,  not  very  noble  in  itfelf,  which, 
neverthelefs,  many  people  are  laid  to  worfhip,  and  which  has  even  exer- 
cifed  at  times  a  coniiderable  influence  over  man's  deilinies.  Ga(hx>latiy> 
indeed,  is  a  worfhip  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  has  prevailed  in  different 
forms  over  all  parts  of  the  world — its  hiflory  takes  an  extenfive  range,  and 
is  not  altogether  without  intereft  One  of  the  firft  objeds  of  fearch  in  a 
man  who  has  jufl  rifen  from  lavage  life  to  civilization  is  rather  naturally 
refinement  in  his  food,  and  this  delire  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the 
advance  of  general  refinement,  until  cookery  becomes  one  of  the  moft 
important  of  fecial  inflitutions.  During  all  periods  of  which  we  read  in 
hiflory,  great  public  ads,  of  whatever  kind,  even  to  the  confecration  of  a 
church,  have  been  accompanied  with  feafling  3  and  the  fame  rule  holds  good 
throughout  all  the  different  phafes  of  our  focial  relations.  The  materials 
for  the  hiflory  of  eating  are,  indeed,  abundant,  and  the  field  is  extenfive. 

William  of  Malmefbuiy,  as  we  have  feen  before,  tells  us  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  indulged  in  great  feafHng,  and  lived  in  very  mean  houfes ; 
whereas  the  Normans  eat  with  moderation,  but  built  for  themfelves 
magnificent  manfions.     Various  allufions  in  old  writers  leave  little  room 

for 
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for  doubt  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  indulged  in  much  eating ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  for  our  information  is  very  imperfe6t,  this 
indulgence  conlifled  more  in  the  quantity  than  in  the  quality  of  the  food, 
for  their  cookery  feems  to  have  been  in  general  what  we  call  "plain.** 
Refinement  in  cookery  appears  to  have  come  in  with  the  Normans ;  and 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Sixteenth  we  can  trace  the  love  of  the 
table  continually  increafing.  The  monks,  whofe  inftitution  had,  to  a 
certain  degree,  feparated  them  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  who 
ufually,  and  from  the  circumftances  perhaps  naturally,  fought  fenfual 
gratifications,  fell  foon  into  the  fin  of  gluttony,  and  they  feem  to  have  led 
the  way  in  refinement  in  the  variety  and  elaborate  chara6ter  of  their 
difhes.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  an  ecclefiaftic  himfelf,  complains  in  vezy 
indignant  terms  of  the  luxurious  table  kept  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  ^  and  he  relates  an  anecdote 
which  fhows  how  far  at  that  time  the  clergy  were,  in  this  refped,  in 
advance  of  the  laity.  One  day,  when  Henry  II.  paid  a  vifit  to  Win- 
chefter,  the  prior  and  monks  of  St.  S  with  in  met  him,  and  fell  on  their 
knees  before  him  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  their  bifhop.  When  the 
king  afked  what  was  their  grievance,  they  laid  that  their  table  had  been 
curtailed  of  three  difhes.  The  king,  fomewhat  furprifed  at  this  com- 
plaint, and  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  the  bifhop  had  not  left  tliem 
enough  to  eat,  inquired  how  many  difhes  he  had  left  them.  They 
replied,  ten  -,  at  which  the  king,  in  a  fit  of  indignation,  told  them  that 
he  himfelf  had  no  more  than  three  difhes  to  his  table,  and  uttered  an 
imprecation  againft  the  bifhop,  unlefs  he  reduced  them  to  the  fame 
number. 

But  although  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  general  fad  that  our 
Norman  and  Englifh  forefathers  loved  the  table,  we  have  but  imperfed 
information  on  the  charader  of  their  cookery  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  rules  and  receipts  for  cooking  appear 
to  have  been  very  generally  committed  to  writing,  and  a  certain 
number  of  cookery-books  belonging  to  this  period  and  to  the  following 
century  remain  in  manufcript,  forming  very  curious  records  of  the  domeftic 
life  of  our  forefathers.     From  thefe  I  will  give  a  few  illuftrations  of  this 
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fubjed.  Thefe  cookeiy-books  fbmetimes  contain  plans  for  dinners  of 
different  defcriptions^  or,  as  we  ihould  now  fay,  bills  of  fare,  which  enable 
us,  by  comparing  the  names  of  the  difhes  with  the  receipts  for  making 
them,  to  form  a  tolerably  diflindt  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
forefathers  fared  at  table  from  four  to  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  firll 
example  we  ihall  give  is  furniftied  by  a  manufcript  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  century  pre- 
ceding; that  is,  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a  period  remarkable  for  the 
fafhion  for  luxurious  living:  it  gives  us  the  following  bill  of  fare  for 
the  ordinary  table  of  a  gentleman,  which  I  will  arrange  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  of  fare  of  the  prefent  day,  modernizing  the  language,  except  in  the 

cafe  of  obfblete  words, 

Firji  Courfe. 

Boards  head  enarmed  {lardtd\  and  "  brucc,"  for  pottage. 

Beef.     Mutton,    Pestles  {legi)  of  Pork. 

Swan.    Roasted  Rabbit.    Tart. 


Mallard. 


Second  Courfe, 

Drope  and  Rose,  for  pottage. 
Pheasant.    Chickens,  **  farsed**  and  roasted. 
«*  Malachi5,"  baked. 


Third  Courfe. 

Conings  (rabbits)^  in  gravy,  and  hare,  in  "  bras6,"  for  pottage. 

Teals  roasted.     Woodcocks,     Snipes. 

"RaflFyolys,"  baked.        "  Flampoyntes." 

It  may  be  well  to  ipake  the  general  remark,  that  the  ordinary  number 
of  courfes  at  dinner  was  three.  To  begin,  then,  with  the  firft  difh,  boar  s- 
head  was  a  favourite  article  at  table,  and  needs  no  explanation.  The 
pottage  which  follows,  under  the  name  of  bruce,  was  made  as  follows, 
according  to  a  receipt  in  the  fame  cookery-book  which  has  furniihed  the 
bill  of  fare  : — 

Take  the  umbles  of  a  swine,  and  parboil  them  (boil  tkem  JlowIy\  and  cut  thtro 
small,  and  put  them  in  a  pot,  with  some  good  broth ;  then  take  the  whites  of 
leeks,  and  slit  them,  and  cut  them  small,  and  put  them  in,  with  minced  onions,  and 
let  it  all  boil  j  next  take  bread  steeped  in  broth,  and  "  draw  it  up"  with  blood  and 
vinegar,  and  put  it  into  a  pot»  with  pepper  and  clove!"!  and  let  it  boil  $  and  serve  all 
this  together. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  courfe,  drope  is  probably  an  error  for  drore,  a  pottage, 
which,  according  to  the  fame  cookery-book,  was  made  as  follows : — 

Take  almonds,  and  blanch  and  ^rind  them,  and  mix  them  with  good  meat 
broth,  and  seethe  this  in  a  pot ;  then  mince  onions,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  "  grease,*' 
and  put  them  to  the  almonds ;  take  small  birds,  and  parboil  them,  and  throw  them 
into  the  pottage,  with  cinnamon  and  cloves  and  a  little  "  fair  grease,*'  and  boil  the 
whole. 

Rofe  was  made  as  follows  : — 

Take  powdered  rice,  and  boil  it  ih  almond-milk  till  it  be  thick,  and  take  the 
brawn  of  capons  and  hens,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  it  with  the  preceding,  and 
put  the  whole  into  a  pot,  with  powdered  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  whole  mace, 
and  colour  it  with  saunders  {fandal-wood). 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  explain  that  almond-milk  confined  fimply  of 
almonds  ground  and  mixed  with  milk  or  broth.  The  Jarf are,  or  ilufiing, 
for  chickens  was  made  thus  :^- 

Take  fresh  pork,  seethe  it,  chop  it  small,  and  grind  it  well ;  put  to  it  hard 
yolks  of  eggs,  well  mixed  together,  with  dried  currants,  powder  of  cinnamon  and 
maces,  cubebs,  and  cloves  whole,  and  roast  it. 

I  am  unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  malackis,  the  difh  which 
concludes  this  courfe. 

The  firft  diih  in  the  third  courfe,  coneys,  or  rabbits,  in  gravy,  was 
made  as  follows  : — 

Take  rabbits,  and  parboil  them,  and  chop  them  in  <*  gobbets,"  and  seethe  them 
in  a  pot  with  good  broth  ;  then  grii)d  almonds,  "dress  them  up"  with  beef  broth, 
and  boil  this  in  a  pot ;  and,  after  passing  it  through  a  strainer,  put  it  to  the  rabbits, 
adding  to  the  whole  cloves  maces,  pines  (tAe  kernels  ofthepiiu  cone\  and  sugar ;  colour 
it  with  sandal-wood,  saffron,  bastard  or  other  wine,  and  cinnamon  powder  mixed 
together,  and  add  a  little  vinegar. 

Not  lels  complicated  was  the  boar  in  hrafi,  or  hrafey  .— 

Take  the  ribs  of  a  boar,  while  they  are  fresh,  and  parboil  them  till  they  are 
half  boiled ;  then  roast  them,  and,  when  they  are  roasted,  chop  them,  and  put 
them  in  a  pot  with  good  fresh  beef  broth  and  wine,  and  add  cloves,  maces,  pines, 
currants,  and  powdered  pepper;  then  put  chopped  onions  in  a  pan,  with  fresh 
grease,  fry  them  first  and  then  boil  them;  next,  take  bread,  steeped  in  broth, 
"  draw  it  up"  and  put  it  to  the  onions,  and  colour  it  with  sandal-wood  and  saffron, 
and  as  it  settles,  put  a  little  vinegar  mi^cd  with  powdered  cinnamon  tq  it }  then 
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take  brawn,  and  cut  it  into  slices  two  inches  lonj^,  and  throw  it  into  the  pot  with 
the  foregoingi  and  serve  it  all  up  together. 

Rqffyolys  were  a  fort  of  patties^  made  as  follows : — 

Take  swine\s  flesh,  seethe  it,  chop  it  small^  add  to  it  yolks  of  eggs,  and  mix 
them  well  together;  put  to  this  a  little  minced  lard,  grated  cheese,  powdered 
ginger,  and  cinnamon  ;  make  of  this  balls  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  wrap  them 
up  in  the  cawl  of  the  swine,  each  ball  by  itxelf )  make  a  raised  crust  of  dough, 
and  put  the  ball  in  it,  and  bake  it ;  when  they  are  baked,  take  yolks  of  eggs  well 
beaten,  with  sugar  and  pepper,  coloured  with  saffron,  and  pour  this  mixture  over 
them. 

Flampoyntes  were  made  thus : — 

Take  good  ''interlarded*^  pork,  seethe  itf  and  chop  It,  and  grind  it  small ;  put 
to  it  good  fat  cheese  grated,  and  sugar  and  pepper  \  put  this  in  raised  paste  like  the 
preceding  $  then  make  a  thin  leaf  of  dough,  out  of  which  cut  small  *'  points,**  fry 
these  in  grease,  and  then  stick  them  in  the  foregoing  mixture  after  it  has  been  put 
in  the  crust,  and  bake  it. 

Such  was  a  tolerably  refpe6table  dinner  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  j  but  the  iame  treatife  gives  us  the  following  bill  of  fare,  for  a 
larger  dinner,  though  ftill  arranged  in  three  courfes : — 

Ftrjl  Courfe, 

Browet  farsed,  and  charlet,  for  pottage. 
Baked  mallard.    Teals.    Small  birds.    Almond  milk  served  with  theiii. 

Capon  roasted  with  the  syrup. 
Roasted  veal.    Pig  roasted  '*'  endored,*  and  served  with  the  yolk  on  his  neck  over 

gilt.**    Herons. 
A  "  leche.**    A  tart  of.'flesh. 

Second  Courfe, 

Browet  of  Almayne  and  Viaunde  rial  for  pottage. 

Mallard.      Roasted    rabbits.      Pheasant.     Venison. 

Jelly.    A  leche.    Urchynnes  (JUdgehogi), 

Pome  de  orynge. 

Third  Courfe, 

Boar  in  egurdouce,  and  Mawmen^,  for  pottage. 

Cranes.    Kid.    Curlew.    Partridge.    (All  roasted.) 

A  leche.    A  crustade. 

A  peacock  endored  and  roasted,  and  served  with  the  skin. 

Cockagris.    Flaumpoyntes.    Daryoles. 

Pears  in  syrup. 

The 
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The  receipt  for  making  farfed  hrowet,  or  hrowet  farfyn,  is  literally  as 
follows : — 

Take  almonds  and  pound  them,  and  mix  with  beef  broth,  so  as  to  make  it 
thick,  and  put  it  in  a  pot  with  cloves,  maces,  and  figs,  currants,  and  minced 
ginger,  and  let  all  this  seethe ;  take  bread,  and  steep  it  in  sweet  wine,  and  ''  draw 
it  up,^*  and  put  it  to  the  almonds  with  sugar;  then  take  conyngs  {rabbits)^  or 
rabbettes  (jkmm^  rMitt\  or  squirrels,  and  first  parboil  and  then  fry  them,  and 
partridges  parboiled;  fry  them  whole  for  a  lord,  but  otherwise  chop  them  into 
gobbets ;  and  when  they  are  almost  fried,  ca<(t  them  in  a  pot,  and  let  them  boil 
altogether,  and  colour  with  sandal- wood  and  saffron;  then  add  vinegar  and 
powdered  cinnamon  strained  with  wine,  and  give  it  a  boil ;  then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  see  that  the  pottage  is  thin,  and  throw  in  a  good  quantity  of  powdered 
ginger. 

It  is  repeated,  at  the  end  of  this  receipt,  that,  for  a  lord,  a  coney, 
rabbit,  fquirrel,  or  partridge,  fhould  be  ferved  whole  in  this  manner. 
The  other  pottage  in  this  courfe,  cliarlei,  was  leis  complex,  and  was 
made  thus: — 

Take  sweet  cow^s  milk,  put  it  in  a  pan,  throw  into  it  the  yolks  and  white  of 
eggs,  and  boiled  pork,  pounded,  and  sage ;  let  it  boil  till  it  curds,  and  colour  it 
with  saffron. 

The  following  was  the  {ynip  for  a  capon  : — 

Take  almonds»  and  pound  them>  and  mix  them  with  wine,  till  they  make  a 
thick  **  milk,**  and  colour  it  with  saffron,  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan,  and  put  into  it 
a  good  quantity  of  figs  and  currants,  and  add  ground  ginger,  clove«,  galingale 
(a  /pice  much  ufed  in  tkt  middle  ages),  and  cinnamon  ;  let  all  this  boil ;  add  sugar,  and 
pour  it  over  your  capon  or  pheasant. 

The  leche  in  this  firft  courfe  was,  perhaps,  the  difh  which  is  called  in 
the  receipts  a  leche  lumbarde,  which  was  made  thus : — 

Take  raw  pork,  and  pull  off  the  skin,  and  pick  out  the  skin  sinews,  and  pound 
the  pork  in  a  mortar  with  raw  eggs ;  add  to  it  sugar,  salt,  raisins,  currants, 
minced  dates,  powdered  pepper,  and  cloves;  put  it  in  a  bladder,  and  let  it  seethe 
till  it  be  done  enough,  and  then  cut  it  into  slips  of  the  form  of  peas-cods :  grind 
raisins  in  a  mortar,  mix  them  with  red  wine,  and  put  to  them  almond-milk, 
coloured  with  sandal-  wood  and  saffron,  and  add  pepper  and  cloves,  and  then  boil 
the  whole ;  when  it  is  boiled,  mix  cinnamon  and  ginger  with  wine  and  pour  on  it, 
and  so  serve  it. 

Brotvei  of  Almayne,  which  comes  in  with  the  fecond  courfe  of  this 
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dinner^  was  a  rather  celebrated  pottage.     It  was  made  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Take  coneys,  and  parboil  them,  and  chop  them  in  gobbets,  and  put  them 
with  ribs  of  pork  or  kid  into  a  pot»  and  seethe  it  $  then  take  ground  almonds,  and 
mix  them  with  beef  broth,  and  put  this  in  a  pot  with  cloves,  maces,  pines,  minced 
ginger,  and  currants,  and  with  onions,  and  boil  it,  and  colour  it  with  saffron,  and 
when  this  is  boiled*  take  ihe  flesh  out  from  the  broth,  and  put  it  in  it;  and  take 
**alkanet**  {alkantt  is  explained  in  the  dictionaries  as  the  name  of  a  plant y  wild  huglos$  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  cookery  to  give  colour)^  and  fry  it,  and  press  it  into  the 
pot  through  a  strainer,  and  finally  add  a  little  vinegar  and  ground  ginger  mixed 
together. 

The  compoiition  of  viande  royale  was  as  follows : — 

Take  Greek  winct  or  Rhenish  wine,  and  clarified  honey,  and  mix  them  well 
with  ground  rice,  ginger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  saffron,  sugar,  mulberries^ 
and  sandal-wood ;  t>oil  the  mixture,  and  salt  it,  and  take  care  that  it  be  thick. 

Pome  de  oringe  was  quite  a  diflerent  thing  to  what  we  ihould  expe^ 
from  the  name.     It  was  made  as  follows : — 

Take  pork  liver,  pound  it  well  raw,  and  put  to  it  ground  pepper,  cloves,  cin- 
namon, saffron,  and  currants ;  make  of  this  balls  like  applesy  and  wet  them  well  in 
the  white  of  eggs,  and  then  put  them  in  boiling  water,  and  let  them  seethe,  and 
when  they  have  seethed  a  while,  take  them  out,  and  put  them  on  a  spit,  and  roast 
them  well ;  then  take  parsley,  and  grind  it,  and  wring  it  up  with  eggs  through  a 
strainer,  and  put  a  little  flour  to  it,and  wifh  this  "endore**  the  balls  while  roasting, 
and,  if  you  will,  you  may  take  saffron,  sandal-wood,  or  indigo,  to  colour  them. 

Endore  was  the  technical  term  of  the  kitchen  for  walhing  over  an 
article  of  cookery  with  yolks  of  eggs,  or  any  other  liquid,  to  give  a  ihiny 
appearance  to  its  exterior  when  cooked. 

Both  the  pottages  in  the  third  couKe  are  rather  elaborate  ones.  The 
following  was  the  procefs  of  making  boar  in  egurdouce,  or  egredouce,  a 
word  which  of  courfe  means  "  four-fweet : " — 

Take  dates,  washed  clean,  and  currants,  and  boil  them,  and  pound  them 
together,  and  in  pounding  put  cloves  to  them,  and  mix  them  up  with  vinegar,  or 
darey,  or  other  sweet  wine,  and  put  it  in  a  fair  pot,  and  boil  it  well ;  and  then  put 
to  it  half  a  quartern  of  sugar,  or  else  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  in 
powder,  and  in  the  "  setting  down  **  take  a  little  vinegar  and  mix  with  it,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  and  a  little  sandal- wood  and  saffron ;  and  in  the 
boiling  put  minced  ginger  to  it;  next,  take  fresh  brawn,  and  seethe  it, and  then  cut 
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it  in  thin  slices,  and  lay  three  in  a  dish,  and  then  take  half  a  pound  of  pines,  and 
fry  them  in  fresh  grease,  and  throw  the  pines  into  it ;  and  when  they  are  thoroughly 
hot  take  them  out  with  a  skimmer,  and  let  them  dry,  and  cast  them  into  the  same 
pot ;  and  then  put  the  syrup  above  the  brawn  in  the  dishes,  and  serve  it/* 

Maivmeni  was  made  according  to  the  following  receipt : — 

Take  almonds  and  blanch  them  and  pound  them,  and  mix  them  with  water 
or  wine,  and  take  the  brawn  of  capons  or  pheasants,  and  pound  it  small,  and  mix 
it  with  the  other,  and  add  ground  rice,  and  put  it  in  a  pot  and  let  it  boil  \  and 
add  powder  of  ginger  and  cloves,  and  cinnamon  and  sugar;  and  take  rice,  and 
parboil  it  and  grind  it,  and  add  it  to  them,  and  colour  it  with  sandal-wood, 
and  pour  it  out  in  dishes ;  and  take  the  grains  of  pomegranates  and  stick  in  it,  or 
almonds  or  pines  fried  in  grease,  and  strew  sugar  over  it. 

The  following  was  the  manner  of  making  the  crujiade,  mentioned  in 
the  third  courfe  of  this  bill  of  fare  : — 

Take  chickens,  and  pigeons,  and  small  birds,  and  make  them  clean,  and  chop 
them  to  pieces,  and  stew  them  altogether  in  a  good  broth  made  of  fair  grease 
and  ground  pepper  and  cloves,  and  add  verjus  to  it,  and  colour  it  with  saffron ; 
then  make  raised  crusts,  and  pinch  them  and  lay  the  flesh  therein,  and  put  to  it 
currants,  and  ground  ginger,  and  cinnamon ;  and  take  raw  eggs,  and  break  them, 
and  strain  them  through  a  strainer  into  the  pottage  of  the  stew,  and  stir  it  well 
together,  and  pour  it  into  the  raised  crusts  above  the  flesh,  and  then  place  the 
covers  on  them  and  serve  them. 

The  procels  of  ferving  a  peacock  "  with  the  Ikin*'  alfo  requires  fome 
explanation.  The  Ikin  was  firfl  flripped  off,  with  the  feathers,  tail^  and 
neck  and  head,  and  it  was  fpread  on  a  table  and  (brewed  with  ground 
cummin  3  then  the  peacock  was  taken  and  roafled,  and  *'endored"  with 
raw  yolks  of  eggs ;  and  when  roafted,  and  after  it  had  been  allowed  to 
cool  a  little,  it  was  fewn  into  the  Ikin,  and  thus  ferved  on  the  table, 
always  with  the  laft  courfe,  when  it  looked  as  though  the  bird  were  alive. 
To  make  cokagrys,  you  mull 

Take  an  old  cock  and  pull  him,  and  wash  him,  and  skin  him  all  but  the  legs, 
and  fill  him  full  of  the  stuffing  made  for  the  pome  de  oringe;  and  also  take  a 
pig  and  skin  him  from  the  middle  downwards,  and  fill  him  full  of  the  same  stuff- 
ing, and  sew  them  fast  together,  and  seethe  them ;  and  when  they  have  seethed  a 
good  while,  take  them  up  and  put  them  on  a  spit,  and  roast  them  well,  and  endore 
them  with  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  saffron ;  and  when  they  are  roasted,  before 
placing  them  on  the  table,  lay  gold  and  silver  foil  on  them. 

Flampoyntes 
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Flampoyntes  have  been  already  explained.  Pears  in  fyrup  were 
merely  boiled  in  wine^  and  feafoned  with  fugar  and  fpices. 

In  thefe  bills  of  fare,  our  readers  who  believe  in  the  prevalence  of 
"old  Englifh  roafl  beef,"  will  find  that  belief  lingularly  diilipated,  for  our 
anceflors  feem  to  have  indulged  in  all  forts  of  elaborately  made  difhes,  in 
which  imroenfe  quantities  of  fpices  were  employed.  The  number  of 
receipts  in  thefe  early  cookery-books  is  wonderfully  great,  and  it  is  evident 
that  people  fought  variety  almofl  above  all  other  things.  Among  the 
Sloane  manufcripts  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  there  is  a  very 
complete  cookeiy-book  (MS.  No.  i2or)  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  gives  feven  bills  of  fare  of  feven  dinners,  each  to 
differ  entirely  in  the  difhes  compofing  it  from  the  other,  with  the  objed, 
of  courfe,  of  giving  a  different  dinner  every  day  during  feven  confecutive 
days.  In  the  foregoing  bills  of  fare,  we  have  feen  that  on  flefh-days  no 
fifh  was  introduced  on  the  table,  but  fifh  is  introduced  along  with  flefh  in 
the  feven  dinners  jufl  alluded  to,  which  are,  moreover,  curious  for  the 
number  of  articles,  chiefly  birds,  introduced  in  them,  which  we  are  not 
now  accufiomed  to  eat.  The  firfl  of  thefe  bills  of  fare,  which  are  all 
limited  to  two  courfes,  runs  as  follows : — 


Firjl  Courfe,  of  Eleven  Di/hes. 

Nowmbles  {umhla)  of  an  hartc.    Vyand  ryallc.     The  sydc  of  an  hcrt  rostcde. 
Swanne  with  chauderoun.    Fcsaunt  rostede.    Bytore  {bittern)  rostede. 

Pyke»  and  ^rete  ^marde. 

Haggnse  of  Almayne.    Blaunche  custade. 

A  soteIt^>  a  blake  bore  enarmede  with  golde. 

Second  Courfe,  of  Eleven  Dykes. 

GeU.    Cream  of  almonds. 

Kynd  kydde.    Fillets  of  an  hcrte  endored.    Squyrelle  rost. 

Chykons  (cAickem)  ylarded.    Partriche  and  lark  rost. 

Perche  and  porpoys  rost. 

Frytours  LumbarJ.    Payne  pufFe  (puf-hread}. 

A  sotelt6,  a  castelle  of  sylvcr  with  fanes  (vanes  or  fags)  of  gold. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  it  was  confidered  more  abfolutely  necefTary 
than  at  an  earlier  period,  that  each  courfe  at  table  fhould  be  accompanied 
with  a  fubtilty,  or  ornamental  device  in  paflry,  reprefenting  groups  of 
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various  defcriptionS;  as  here  a  black  boar  and  a  cafUe.  We  have  here  the 
porpoife  eaten  among  fifhes^  and  the  iquirrel  among  animals  3  we  have 
before  feen  hedgehogs  ferved  at  table.  In  the  "  M^nagier  de  Paris/'  a 
French  compilation^  made  in  the  year  1393^  a  hedgehog  is  direded  to 
have  its  throat  cut,  and  to  be  fkinned  and  emptied,  and  then  to  be 
arranged  as  a  chicken,  and  prefled  and  well  dried  in  a  towel ;  after  this 
it  was  to  be  roafted  and  eaten  with  '^  cameline,"  a  word  the  exad  mean- 
ing of  which  ieems  not  to  be  known  3  or  in  pafhy,  with  duckling  (auce. 
Squirrels  were  to  be  treated  as  rabbits.  The  fame  book  gives  dire6tions 
for  cooking  magpies,  rooks,  and  jackdaws.  The  fecond  of  the  feven  bills 
of  fare  given  in  the  Sloane  Manufcript  contains  turtles  (the  bird)  and 
throfUes,  roafied  3  in  the  third  we  have  roafled  egrets  (a  (pecies  of  heron), 
ftarlings,  and  linnets ;  in  the  fourth,  "  martinettes  ;*'  in  the  fifth,  barnacles, 
"molette,"  fparrows,  and,  among  fifties,  minnows;  and  in  the  fixth, 
roafied  cormorants,  heathcocks,  (heldrakes,  dotterels,  and  thruihes.  The 
feventh  bill  of  fare  runs  thus : — 

Firjl  Courfsy  of  Nine  Di/hes, 

Lonjjr  woites  (yegetahUs),    An  hen  in  dubate. 

Shuldres  of  motoun. 

Wyldc  goos.    Wodc  doves. 

Fresh  laumprey.     Grete  codlynge. 

Bonsomers.    Tortons,  in  paste. 

Second  Courfe,  of  Ten  Dykes, 

Pynnonade  {a  confection  ofalmondt  and  pines), 

Malardes  of  the  rivere. 

Cotes,  rost,  and  dampettes. 

Quayles,  and  goldefynche. 

Ele  reversed.    Breme  de  mere. 

Frypours  ryallr.    Viande  en  feast. 

Quarters  of  lambe. 

The  bills  of  fare  I  have  thus  given  are  intended  for  dinners  of  mode- 
rate fize,  but  I  might  eafily  have  given  much  larger  ones,  though  we 
fhould  have  learnt  nothing  more  by  them  than  by  the  fmaller  ones,  from 
which  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  very  good  judgment  of  the 
general  ftyle  of  eating  among  our  forefathers,  when  they  lived  well.    The 
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fifteenth  century,  efpecially,  was  celebrated  for  its  great  fealb,  at  which 
the  confumption  of  provifions  was  enormous.  The  bills  of  expenfes  of  ibme 
of  tliem  have  been  preferved.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
(a.d.  1466),  George  Nevile  was  made  archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  account 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  feafi  on  that  occaiion  contains  the  following 
articles : — ^Three  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  three  hundred  tuns  of  ale,  one 
hundred  tuns  of  wine,  one  pint  of  hypocras,  a  hundred  and  four  oxen, 
fix  wild  bulls,  a  thoufand  fheep,  three  hundred  and  four  calves,  the  fame 
number  of  fwine,  four  hundred  fwans,  two  thouland  geefe,  a  thoufand 
capons,  two  thoufand  pigs,  four  hundred  plovers,  a  hundred  dozen  of  quails, 
two  hundred  dozen  of  the  birds  called  "  rees,"  a  hundred  and  four  peacocks, 
four  thoufand  mallards  and  teals,  two  hundred  and  four  cranes,  two 
hundred  and  four  kids,  two  thoufand  chickens,  four  thoufand  pigeons, 
four  thoufand  crays,  two  hundred  and  four  bitterns,  four  hundred  herons, 
two  hundred  pheafants,  five  hundred  partridges,  four  hundred  woodcocks, 
one  hundred  curlews,  a  thoufand  egrettes,  more  than  five  hundred  flags, 
bucks,  and  roes,  four  thoufand  cold  venifon  paflies,  a  thoufand  ^'parted" 
difhes  of  jelly,  three  thoufand  plain  difhes  of  jelly,  four  thoufand  cold 
baked  tarts,  fifteen  hundred  hot  venifon  paflies,  two  thoufand  hot  cuflards, 
fix  hundred  and  eight  pikes  and  breams,  twelve  porpoifes  and  feals,  with 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  fpices,  fugared  delicacies,  and  wafers  or 
cakes. 

On  the  inthronation  of  William  Warham  as  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
in  1504,  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  a  feaft  was  given 
for  which  the  following  provifions  were  purchafed : — Fifty-four  quarters 
of  wheat,  twenty  fhillings*  worth  of  fine  flour  for  making  wafers,  fix  tuns 
or  pipes  of  red  wine,  four  of  claret  wine,  one  of  choice  white  wine,  and 
one  of  white  wine  for  the  kitchen,  one  butt  of  malmfey,  one  pipe  of 
wine  of  Ofey,  two  tierces  of  Rhenifh  wine,  four  tuns  of  London  ale,  fix 
of  Kentifh  ale,  and  twenty  of  Englifh  beer,  thirty-three  pounds*  worth  of 
fpices,  three  hundred  lings,  fix  hundred  codfifh,  feven  barreb  of  falted 
falmon,  forty  frefh  falmon,  fourteen  barrels  of  white  herrings,  twenty 
cades  of  red  herrings  (each  cade  containing  fix  hundred  herrings,  which 
would  make  a  total  of  twelve  thoufand),  ^vq  barrels  of  falted  fbirgeons, 

two 


two  barrels  of  falted  eels,  fix  hundred  frefh  eels,  eight  thoufand  whelks, 
five  hundred  pikes,  four  hundred  tenches,  a  hundred  carps,  eight  hundred 
breams,  two  barreb  of  falted  lampreys,  eighty  frefh  lampreys,  fourteen 
hundred  frefh  lampems,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  falted  congers,  two 
hundred  great  roaches,  a  quantity  of  feals  and  porpoifes,  with  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  other  fifh.  It  will  be  underflood  at  once  that  this  feafl 
took  place  on  a  fifh  day. 

This  habit  of  profufe  and  luxurious  living  f^ems  to  have  gradually 
declined  during  the  fixteenth  and  firfl  part  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
until  it  was  extinguifhed  in  the  great  convulfion  which  produced  the 
interregnum.  After  the  Refloration,  we  find  that  the  table,  among  all 
clafTes,  was  fumifhed  more  fbberly,  and  with  plainer  and  more  fubflantial 
difhes. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. ENLARGE- 
MENT OF  THE  HOUSES. ^THE  HALL  AND  ITS  FURNITURE. ARRANGE- 
MENT    OF     THE     TABLE    FOR     MEALS. ABSENCE     OF     CLEANLINESS. 

MANNERS    AT    TABLE. THE    PARLOUR. 

THE  progress  of  fociety  in  the  two  countries  which  were  mofl  clofely 
allied  in  this  refped,  England  and  France,  was  flow  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  Both  countries  were  engaged  either  in  mutual  hof- 
tility  or  in  defolating  civil  wars,  which  fb  utterly  checked  all  fpirit  of 
improvement,  that  the  afped  of  fociety  differed  little  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  century  in  anything  but  dreis.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  middle  clafTes  in  England  had  made  great 
advance  in  wealth  and  in  independence,  and  the  wars  of  the  rofes,  which 
were  fo  defbudtive  to  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  the  crown 
to  fet  the  gentry  up  as  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons, 
helped  to  make  that  advance  more  certain  and  rapid.  This  increafe  of 
wealth  appears  in  the  multiplication  of  furniture  and  of  other  houfehold 
implements,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  more  valuable  defcription.  We  are 
furprifed,  in  running  our  eye  through  the  wills  and  inventories  during 
this  period,  at  the  quantity  of  plate  which  was  ufually  pofTefled  by  country 
gentlemen  and  refpedable  burghers.  There  was  alfb  a  great  increafe 
both  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  houfes  which  intervened 
between  the  cafUe  and  the  cottage.  Inflead  of  having  one  or  two  bed- 
rooms, and  turning  people  into  the  hall  to  fleep  at  night,  we  now  £nd 
whole  fuits  of  chambers ;  while^  where  before,  the  family  lived  chiefly  in 
the  hall,  privacy  was  fought  by  the  addition  of  parlours,  of  which  there 
were  often  more  than  one  in  an  ordinary  fized  houfe.  The  hall  was  in  fa6i 
already  beginning  to  diminifh  in  importance  in  comparifbn  with  the  refl 
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of  the  houfe.  Whether  in  town  or  country,  houfes  of  any  magniLude 
were  now  generally  built  round  an  interior  court,  into  which  the  rooms 
almoA  invariably  looked,  ODiy  ftnall  and  unimportant  windows  looking 
towards  the  ftreet  or  country.  This  arrangement  of  courfe  originated  in 
the  necelfity  of  ftudying  fecurity,  a  neceflity  which  was  never  felt  more 


Ni.  334.  Conn  of  a  Hmfi  if  lie  Fifiraiik  Cmiary. 

than  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We  have  leCi  need  to  feek  our  illuArations 
from  manufcripts  during  this  period,  on  account  of  the  numerous  examples 
of  buildings  which  ItiU  remain  in  a  greater  or  lels  ftate  of  perfection,  but 
Hill  an  illumination  now  and  then  prefents  us  with  an  interetling  pifiure 
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of  the  architeSural  arrangementg  of  a  dwelling-houfe  ia  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  may  be  advantageoully  compared  with  the  buildings  that 
fiill  exiA.  One  of  thefe  is  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  234,  taken  from  an 
illuminated  copy  of  the  French  tranflation  of  Valerius  MaxJmus  (MS. 
No.  #5984,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris).  The  building  to  the  left  is 
probably  the  Aaircafe  turret  of  the  gateway ;  that  before  us  is  the  mafs  of 
the  houtehold  apartments.  We  are  fuppofed  to  be  Handing  within  the 
court.  At  the  fixit  of  the  turret  is  the  well,  a  very  important  objed 
within  the  court,  where  it  was  always  placed  in  boufes  of  this  defcription, 
as  in  the  troubles  of  tbole  days  the  houfefaold  might  be  obliged  to  thut 
themfelves  up  for  a  day  or  two  and  depend  for  their  fupply  of  water 
entirely  on  what  they  could  get  within  their  walls. 

The  cut  here  given  (No.  234)  b  a  remarkably  good  and  perfefl  repre- 
fentation  of  the  exterior,  lopking  towards  the  court,  of  the  domeftic 
buildings.    The  door  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  ri^t  is  probably,  to  judge 
by  the  podtion  of  the  windows,  the  entrance  to  the  hall.     The  fteps 
leading  to  the  firft  floor  are  outfide  the  wall,  an  arrangeihent  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  exilling  examples  of  houfes  of  this  period  in  England. 
We  have  alio  here  the  open  gallery  round 
the  diambers  on  the  firfl  floor,  whidi  is 
lb  frequently  met  with  in  our  houfes  of 
the  fifteenth  century.    It  is  probable  that 
within  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  external 
flight  of  fleps,  as  here  reprefented,  a 
ftiort  ftaircafe  led  up  to  the  floor  on  which 
the  chambers  were  fituated.     Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  a  lUircafe  into  the  gal- 
lery, as  the  opening  round  the  comer 
to  the  right  feems  to  be  a  door  from 
the  gallery  into  the  chambers. 

In  another  illumination  in  the  fame 
manufcript  (cut  No.  335),  a  knight  is 
reprefented  knocking  at  the  door  of  a 
houte  into  which  he  feeka  admittance.     The  plain  knocker  and  the  ring 
,  A  will 
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will  be  recognifed  at  once  by  all  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  examine 
the  original  doors  ftill  remaining  in  fo  many  of  our  old  buildings,  but  why 
the  perfon  who  thus  fignifies  his  wifh  to  enter  fhould  hold  the  ring  with 
his  right  hand,  and  the  knocker  with  his  left,  is  not  very  clear.  The 
knocker,  inftead  of  being  plain,  as  in  this  cut,  was  often  veiy  ornamental. 
This  is,  of  courfe,  the  outer  door  of  the  houfe,  and  our  readers  will  not 
overlook  the  loophole  and  the  fmall  window  through  which  the  perfon 
who  knocked  might  be  examined,  and,  if  neceflary,  interrogated,  before 
the  door  was  opened  to  him. 

Let  us  now  pais  through  the  door  on  the  ground  floor,  always  open 
by  day,  into  the  hall.  This  was  ftill  the  moft  fjpacious  apartment  in  the 
houfe,  and  it  was  flill  alfo  the  public  room,  open  to  all  who  were  admitted 
within  the  precinds.  The  hall  continued  to  be  fcantily  fumifhed.  The 
permanent  furniture  coniifled  chiefly  in  benches,  and  in  a  feat  with  a 
back  to  it  for  the  luperior  members  of  the  family.  The  head  table  at 
leafl  was  now  generally  a  permanent  one,  and  there  were  in  general  more 
permanent  tables,  or  tables  dormant,  than  formerly,  but  flill  the  greater 
part  of  the  tables  in  the  hall  were  made  for  each  meal  by  placing  boards 
upon  treflles.  Cufliions,  with  ornamental  cloths,  called  hankers  and 
dorfers,  for  placing  over  the  benches  and  backs  of  the  feats  of  the  better 
perfbns  at  the  table,  were  now  alio  in  general  ufe.  Tapeihy  was  fuf- 
pended  on  the  walls  of  the  hall  on  fpecial  occaflons,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  common  ufe.  Another  article  of  furniture  had 
now  become  common — the  buffet,  pr  fland  on  which  the  plate  and  other 
veiTels  were  arranged.  Thefe  articles  appear  to  have  been  generally  in 
the  keeping  of  the  butler,  and  only  to  have  been  brought  into  the  hall 
and  arranged  on  the  buffet  at  meal  times,  for  fhow  as  much  as  for  ufe. 
The  dinner  party  in  our  cut  No.  236,  taken  from  an  illumination  of  a 
manufcript  of  the  romance  of  the  "  Comte  d'Artois,"  formerly  in  the 
poiTeflion  of  M.  Barrois,  a  diftinguifhed  and  well-known  colleftor  in  Paris, 
reprefents  a  royal  party  dining  at  a  table  with  much  flmplicity.  The 
ornamental  vefTel  on  the  table  is  probably  the  falt-cellar,  which  was  a 
very  important  article  at  the  feaft.  Befldes  the  general  utility  of  fait,  it 
was  regarded  with  profoundly  fuperflitious  feelings,  and  it  was  confidered 
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defirable  that  it  fhould  be  the  firil  article  placed  on  the  table.  We  have 
ftill  a  feeling  of  fuperflition  with  regard  to  the  (pilling  of  (alt.  A  metrical 
code  for  the  behaviour  of  fervants,  written  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  dire^ 
that  in  preparing  the  table  for  meab,  the  table-cloth  was  ^r^  to  be  (pread. 


No.  236.  A  Dinner  Scene  at  Court, 

and  then,  invariably  and  in  all  places,  the  (alt  was  to  be  placed  upon  it  j 
next  were  to  be  arranged  fucceflively,  the  knives,  the  bread,  the  wine, 
and  then  the  meat,  after  which  the  waiter  was  to  bring  other  things, 
when  each  was  called  for : — 

Tu  Jots  mettre  premierement 
En  tons  lieux  et  en  tout  hofiel 
ha  nappe  J  et  apres  /efeif 
Coufteaulx^  paiuy  vin,  et  puis  vianJi^ 
Fuis  apporter  ce  quon  demande. 

In  our  laft  cut  (No.  2^6)  it  will  be  feen  that  the  "  nappe"  is  duly  laid, 
and  upon  it  are  feen  the  falt-cellar,  the  bread  (round  cakes),  and  the  cups 
for  wine.     Knives  are  wanting,  and  the  plates  feldom  appear  on  the 

table 
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table  in  thefe  dinner  fcenes  of  the  fifteenth  centuty,  any  more  than  in 
the  previous  period.  This,  no  doubt,  arofe  from  the  common  piaSice  at 
that  time,  of  people  canying  their  own  knives  with  them  in  a  flieath 
attached  to  the  girdle.  We  find,  moreover,  few  knives  enumerated  in 
our  inventories  of  houfebold  goods  and  chattels.  In  the  Englifli  metrical 
"  Stans  Puer  ad  Menfam,"  or  rules  for  behaviour  at  table,  written  by 
Lydgate,  the  gueft  b  told  to  "  bring  no  knyvea  unfkoured  to  the  table," 
which  can  only  mean  that  he  is  to  keep  his  own  knife  that  he  carries 
with  him  clean.  The  two  fervants  are  here  duly  equipped  for  duty,  with 
the  towel  thrown  over  the  (houlder.  The  table  appears  to  be  placed  on 
two  board-Ihaped  trebles,  but  the  artift  has  forgotten  to  indicate  the  feats. 
But  in  our  next  cut  (No.  237),  a  veiy  private  parly,  taken  from  a  manu- 


fcript  of  the  early  French  tranflation  of  the  Decameron  (in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  No.  tiSS;),  are  placed  in  a  feat  with  a  back  to  it, 
although  the  table  is  ffill  evidently  a  board  placed  upon  trelUea.  It  may 
he  remarked  that  in  dinner  fcenes  of  this  centuiy,  the  gentlemen  at  table 
are  almoft  always  reprefented  with  their  hats  on  their  heads. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  inventories  of  this  period  give  us 
curious  information  on  the  furniture  of  houfes  of  different  defcriptions. 
We  learn  from  one  of  thefe,  made  in  1445,  that  there  were  at  that  time 
bebnging  to  the  hall  of  the  prioiy  of  Durham,  one  dorfal  or  dorfer, 
embroidered  with  the  birds  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  arms  of  the  church, 
five  pieces  of  red  cloth  (three  embroidered  and  two  plain),  no  doubt  for 
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the  fame  purpofe  of  throwing  over  the  feats  $  fix  cufhions ;  three  bafins 
of  brafs;  and  three  wafhing-bafins.  A  gentleman  at  NorthaUerton,  in 
Yorkfhire^  who  made  his  will  in  1444,  had  in  his  hall^  thirteen  jugs  or 
pots  of  brais,  four  bafins,  and  two  ewers  (of  courfe,  for  waihing  the 
hands),  three  candleflicks,  five  (metal)  diflies,  three  kettles,  nine  veflels 
of  lead  and  pewter,  "  utenfils  of  iron  belonging  to  the  hall,"  valued  at 
two  (hillings — probably  the  fire-irons,  one  dorfer  and  one  banker.  An 
inventory  of  a  gentleman's  goods  in  the  year  1463,  apparently  in  the 
fbuthem  part  of  England  (printed  in  the  "New  Retrofpedive  Review**), 
gives,  as  the  contents  of  the  hall, — a  (landing  fpear,  a  hanging  of  flained 
work,  a  mappa-mundi  (a  map  of  the  world)  of  parchment — ^.  curious 
article  for  the  hall,  a  fide-table,  one  "dormond**  table  (a  permanent 
table),  a  beam  with  fix.  candleflicks. 

A  vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth  century  ("Volume  of  Vocabularies,** 
p.  197)  enumerates,  as  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  hall,  a  board,  a 
treflle,  a  banker,  a  dorfer,  a  natte  (table-cloth),  a  table  dormant,  a  bafin, 
a  laver,  fire  on  a  hearth,  a  brand  or  torch,  a  yule-block,  an  andiron,  tongs, 
a  pair  of  bellows,  wood  for  the  fire,  a  long  fettle,  a  chair,  a  bench,  a 
flool,  a  cufhion,  and  a  fcreen.  The  permanent  or  dormant  table,  is  fhown 
in  the  fcene  given  in  our  cut  No.  238,  taken  from  the  beautifully  illu- 
minated manufcript  of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Violette,**  at  Paris,  fome  fac- 
fimiles  from  which  were  privately  diftributed  by  the  comte  de  Baflard, 
from  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  copy.  We  have  here  alfb 
the  feat  with  its  back,  and  the  buffet  with  its  jugs  and  difhes.  In 
our  cut  No.  236,  we  had  the  waits  or  trumpeters,  who  were  always 
attached  to  the  halls  of  great  people  to  announce  the  commencement  of 
the  dinner.  Only  perfons  of  a  certain  rank  were  allowed  this  piece  of 
ofientation ;  but  everybody  had  minflrelfy  to  dinner  who  could  obtain  it, 
and  when  it  was  at  hand.  The  wandering  minflrel  was  welcome  in  every 
hall,  and  for  this  very  reafon  the  clafs  of  ambulatory  muficians  was  very 
numerous.  In  the  fcene  given  in  this  cut  (No.  238),  the  wandering 
minfhpel,  or,  according  to  the  flory,  a  nobleman  in  that  difguife,  has  jufl 
arrived,  and  he  is  allowed,  without  ceremony  or  fufpicion,  to  feat  himfelf 
at  the  fire,  apparently  on  a  flool,  befide  the  two  individuals  at  dinner. 
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The  floor  of  the  hall  was  ufually  paved  with  tiles,  or  with  flag  flones, 
and  very  little  care  appears  to  have  been  ihown  to  cleanlinels,  as  far  as  it 
was  concerned,  except  that  it  was  ufual  to  flrew  it  with  ruflies.  Among 
the  various  French  metrical  "  Contenances  de  Table,"  or  directions  for 





No.  138.  Reception  oftht  MinfireL 

behaviour  at  table,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  perfon  inflruded  is  told 
that  he  mufl  not  f pit  upon  the  table  at  dinner  time — 

Ne  craicke  par  dejfut  la  tahley 
Car  c^eft  ckoje  tiefconvaiahle, 

which  is  neceffarily  an  intimation  that  he  mud  fplt  upon  tlie  floor.  In 
another  of  thefe  pieces  he  is  told  that  when  he  wafhes  his  mouth  at  table, 
he  mufl  not  rejed  the  water  into  the  bafm — 

Sluant  ta  houche  tu  laveraiy 
Ou  bactn  point  ne  cracheras. 

The  reafbn  for  this  rule  was  evidently  the  circumflance  that  one  bafln 
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might  ferve  for  all  the  company ;  but  the  alternative  again  was  of  courfe 
to  Ipit  the  water  out  upon  the  floor.  Again,  in  one  of  thefe  codes,  the 
learner  is  told  that  when  he  makes  (ops  in  his  wine,  he  muft  either  drink 
all  the  wine  in  the  glafe,  or  throw  what  remains  on  the  floor : — 

Enfant  ^Je  tufai%  in  tm  verre 
Souppei  de  vin  aucunement^ 
Boy  tout  le  vin  entierement^ 
Ou  autrement  U  geEie  a  terre. 

Or,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  another  fimilar  code  more  briefly — 

Se  tu  fail  fouppes  en  ton  verre j 
Boy  le  vin  ou  te  gette  a  terre. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  mud  have  made  an  extremely  dirty 
floor.  Another  rather  naive  dire£iion  fhows  that  no  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  cleanlineis  of  the  benches  and  feats  5  it  is  confldered  necefiary 
to  tell  the  fcholar  always  to  look  at  his  feat  before  be  flts  down  at  table, 
to  aflure  himfelf  that  there  is  nothing  dirty  upon  it ! — 

Enfant^  prens  de  regarder  pane 
Sur  lejiege  otk  tu  teJUrrM^ 
Se  aucune  ehofe  y  verras 
S^uijoit  dejbonnejie  ou  vilaine. 

The  fireplace  at  the  fide  of  the  hall,  with  hearth  and  chimney,  were 
now  in  general  ufe.  An  example  is  given  in  our  lafi  cut ;  another  will 
be  feen  in  our  cut  No.  239,  and  here,  though  evidently  in  the  hall,  and 
a  monafiic  hall  too,  the  procels  of  cooking  is  purfued  at  it.  The  monks 
appear  to  be  taking  a  joyous  repafi,  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  firid 
rule  of  their  order,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  condu^ng  themfelves 
towards  the  women  who  have  been  introduced  into  the  monafiery  does 
not  fpeak  in  favour  of  monadic  continence.  This  pi6hire  is  from  a 
manufcript  bible,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris  (No.  6829). 

Manners  at  table  appear  to  have  been  lofing  fome  of  the  ftridnefs  and 
ftifFnefe  of  their  ceremonial,  while  they  retained  their  rudeneis.  The 
bowl  of  water  was  carried  round  to  the  guefls,  and  each  wafhed  his  hands 

before 
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before  dinner,  but  the  walhing  after  dinner  appears  now  to  hare  been 
commonly  omitted.     In  one  of  the  direSions  for  table  aheady  quoted. 


JVg.  339.  A  Mmajik  FtaJI. 

the  fbhotar  is  told  that  he  muA  waih  himfelf  when  he  riles  from  bed  in 
the  morning,  once  at  dinner,  and  once  at  fupper,  in  all  thrice  a  day  : — 

El  fail  au  fnpfir,  faa  fnir  s 

And  again,  in  another  limilar  code, — 

Zdttf  tei  maim  dmant  £fnrrj 
El  anffi  qaiui  vaUiroijmifftr. 

Still  people  put  their  viduals  to  their  moutb  with  their  fingers,  for, 
though  forks  were  certainly  known  in  the  previous  century,  they  were 
not  ufed  for  conveying  the  food  to  the  mputh.  It  was  conlidered,  never- 
thelefi,  bad  manners  to  cany  the  viftuals  to  the  mouth  with  the  knife — 

Ntf<.i%  pa,  m  •mrjil  c«,durt 
jf  (»  caipil  jui  a  faJl  luin. 
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Another  pradice  ftridly  forbidden  in  tfaefe  rules  was  picking  your 
teeth  with  your  knife  while  at  table.  From  the  ufe  thus  made  of  the 
hand,  in  the  abfence  of  forks,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  we  (hould  have 
diredtions  for  keeping  it  clean  during  the  procels  of  eating.  One  of  thefe 
appears  droll  enough  to  us  at  the  prefent.  day.  It  is  direded  that  a 
peribn  fitting  at  table  in  company  is  not  to  blow  his  nofe  with  the  hand 
with  which  he  takes  his  meat.  Handkerchiefs  were  not  yet  in  ufe,  and 
the  alternative  of  courfe  was  that,  if  any  one  felt  the  need  of  performing 
the  operation  in  quefiion,  he  was  to  lay  down  his  knife,  and  to  do  it 
with  the  hand  which  held  it.  In  one  of  the  French  codes  this  diredion 
is  given  rather  covertly,  as  follows : — 

Ne  tottcAe  ton  ne»  a  main  nne 
Dont  ta  mande  eft  tenue. 

But  in  another  it  is  enunciated  more  crudely,  thus :  — 

Enfant  J  fe  ton  ne%  tft  morveux^ 
Ne  U  torcke  de  la  audn  nue 
De  ^uoy  ta  mamU  eft  tenue  ; 
he  feat  eft  mlain  et  Aonteux. 

All  thefe  circumftances  fhow  a  date  of  manners  which  was  very  far  from 
refined. 

Among  other  diredtions  for  table,  you  are  told  not  to  leave  your  (poon 
in  your  platter )  not  to  return  back  to  your  plate  the  food  you  have  put 
in  your  mouth  ;  not  to  dip  your  meat  in  the  falt-cellar  to  (alt  it,  but  to 
take  a  little  ialt  on  your  knife  and  put  it  on  the  meat ;  not  to  drink  from 
a  cup  with  a  dirty  mouth  ;  not  to  offer  to  another  perfon  the  remains  of 
your  pottage  j  not  to  eat  much  cheefe  5  to  take  only  two  or  three  nuts, 
when  they  are  placed  before  you ;  not  to  play  with  your  knife  j  not  to 
roll  your  napkin  into  a  cord,  or  tie  it  in  knots ;  and  not  to  get  intoxicated 
during  dinner-time ! 

Our  next  cut  (No.  240)  reprefents  one  of  the  backed  feats,  after  a 
pattern  of  this  century.  It  is  taken  firom  a  manufcript  of  the  romance 
of  Launcelot  du  Lac,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  (No.  594).  It  is 
probable  that  this  feat  belonged  to  the  parlour,  or,  as  the  name  fignifies, 

3  B  converfation 
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converfation  room.     The  cufbtm  flitl  contiiiued  of  making  feats  with 
dirifions,  lb  that  each  peribn  &,i  in  a  feparate  compartment.     A  triple 


Nt.  no.  A  Demtfiic  Sctmi. 

feat  of  this  kind  is  reprelented  m  our  cut  No.  341,  taken  from  a  manu- 
feript  of  the  PreDcb  Boccaccio  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 


The  parlour  feems  to  have  been  ornamented  with  more  care,  and  to 

have 
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have  been  better  fumifhed  than  the  hall.  This  apartment  appears  to 
have  been  placed  fbmetimes  on  the  ground  floor^  and  {bmetimes  on  the 
floor  above,  and  large  houles  had  ulually  two  or  three  parlours.  It  had 
often  windows  in  recedes,  with  fixed  feats  on  each  fide  3  and  the  fireplace 
was  fmaller  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  hall.  As  carpets 
came  into  more  general  ufe,  the  parlour  was  one  of  the  firfl  rooms  to 
receive  this  luxury.  In  the  inventory  I  have  already  quoted  from  the 
"New  Retrofpedive  Review,"  the  following  articles  of  furniture  are 
defcribed  as  being  in  the  parlour — 

A  hanging  ofvxrjUdy  red  and  green. 

A  cupboard  of  ajb-boards. 

A  table f  and  a  pair  oftreftles, 

A  branch  oflatten^  with  four  lights* 

A  pair  0/ andirons, 

A  pair  of  tongs, 

A  form  to  Jit  upon. 

And  a  chair » 

This  will  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  what  was  the  ufual  furniture  of  the 
parlour  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  only  movable  feats  are  a  fingle 
bench,  and  one  chair — ^perhaps  a  feat  with  a  back  like  that  fhown  above. 
The  table  was  even  here  formed  by  laying  a  board  upon  trefUes.  The 
cupboard  was  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  houfe  3  many  of  my  readers  will 
probably  remember  the  parlour  cupboards  in  our  old  country  houfes,  the 
branched  candleflick  of  metal,  fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  tongs 
and  andirons  for  the  fire. 

The  principal  articles  of  furniture  in  the  parlour  are  all  exhibited  in 
illuminations  in  manufcripts  of  the  fame  period.  The  "hanging  of 
worfled'*  was,  of  courfe,  a  piece  of  tapefby  for  the  wall,  or  for  fbme  part 
of  the  wall,  for  the  room  was  in  many,  perhaps  in  mofl,  cafes,  only 
partially  covered.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  appears  only  to  have  been  hung 
up  on  occafions,  perhaps  for  company,  when  it  feems  to  have  been  placed 
behind  the  chief  feat.*    The  wall  itfelf  was  frequently  adorned  with 

*  A  Bury  will,  of  the  date  1 522,  mentioned  a  little  further  on,  enumerates 
among  the  household  furniture  "  the  steynyd  clothes  hangyng  abowte  the  parlour 
bebynde  the  halle  chemny/^ 

paintings. 
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paintings,  in  common  houies  mde  and  merely  ornamental,  while  in  others 
of  a  better  claGt  they  reprefented  hiiiories,  fcenes  from  romances,  and 
religious  fubjeds,  much  like  thofe  exhibited  on  the  tapefhies  themfelves. 
In  the  cut  annexed  (No.  242),  taken  from  a  beautifully  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  romance  of  "  Lancelot/'  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  No.  6784,  we  have  a  reprefentation  of  a  parlour  with  wall  paintings 
of  this  kind.  Morgan  le  Fay  is  fhowing  king  Arthur  the  adventures  of 
Lancelot,  which  fhe  had  caufed  to  be  painted  in  a  room  iu  her  palace. 


No,  242.  Morgan  It  Fay  /bowing  king  Arthur  the  Paintings  of  the  Adventures  of  Lancelot, 

Paintings  of  this  kind  are  very  often  alluded  to  in  the  old  writers,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  poets,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  read  the  "  Romance  of 
the  Rofe,"  the  works  of  Chaucer,  or  that  lingular  and  curious  poem,  the 
"  Paftyme  of  Pleafure,"  by  Stephen  Hawes.  Chaucer,  in  his  *'  Dream," 
fpeaks  of — 

A  chamber  paint 
Full  of  f  tones  old  and  divers j 
More  than  I  can  as  now  reherfe. 

There  was  in  the  caiUe  of  Dover  an  apartment  called  Arthur's  Hall, 
and  another  named  Guenevra's  Chamber,  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 

fo 
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lb  called  from  tlie  liibjeSs  of  the  paintings  witL  which  they  were  deco- 
rated j  and  a  Itill  more  curious  illuAration  of  the  foregoing  drawing  is  fur- 
Dilbed  by  an  old  houle  of  this  period  flill  exiAing  in  New  Street,  Salifbury, 
a  room  in  which  preferves  lis  painting  in  diAemper,  occup^nng  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall,  like  the  Hory  of  Lancelot  in  the  pidures  of  the  room  of 
Morgan  le  Fay.  We  give  a  Iketch  of  the  fide  of  this  room  occupied  by 
the  painting  in  the  accompanying  cut  (No.  243).     It  occupies  the  fpace 


JV(.  143-   IVall-PaimniiJtm  rimainrng  «  a  Uou/t  m  Salijbury. 

above  the  fireplace,  and  the  windows  looking  into  the  ftreet,  but  it  has 
been  much  damaged  by  modern  alterations  in  the  houfe.  The  fubjeA, 
as  will  at  once  be  feen,  was  of  a  facred  character — the  oflering  of  the 
three  kings. 

The  window  to  tlie  left  of  the  fireplace,  which  is  one  of  the  original 
windows  of  this  houfe,  has  a  deep  fill,  or  feat,  which  was  intended  as  one 
of  the  accommodations  for  fitting  down.  This  was  not  unfrequently 
made  with  a  recels  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  a  feat  on  each  fide,  on 
which  two  perlbos  might  fit  face  to  face,  and  which  was  thus  more  con- 
venient both  for  converlation,  and  for  looking  through  the  window  at 
what  was  going  on  without.     This  appears  to  have  been  a  favotirite  (eat 
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with  the  female  part  of  the  houfehold  when  employed  in  needlework  and 
other  fedentaiy  occupations.  There  b  an  allufion  to  this  nie  of  the 
window  fill  in  the  curious  old  poem  of  the  ''  Lady  Befly/'  which  is  pro- 
bably fbmewhat  obfcured  by  the  alterations  of  the  modem  oopyifl  ^  when 
the  young  princeis  kneels  before  her  father,  he  takes  her  up  and  feats  her 
in  the  window : — 

/  came  before  my  father  the  Jking^ 

And hueied dcnon  upon  my  knee ; 
/  defired  km  hwly  ^fJds  bUJJing^ 

And  full  foom  he  gave  it  unto  me. 
Aid  in  his  arms  he  could  me  thring^ 

And  Jet  me  in  a  vnndovojo  higk. 

The  words  of  our  inventory,  "a  form  to  fit  upon,  and  a  chair," 
describe  well  the  (canty  fumifhing  of  the  rooms  of  a  houfe  at  this  period. 
The  caule  of  this  poverty  in  movables,  which  arofe  more  from  the 
general  infecurity  of  property  than  the  inability  to  procure  it,  is  curioufly 
illufb^ted  by  a  paflage  from  a  letter  of  Margaret  Paflon  to  her  hufband, 
written  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  "  Alfo,"  fays  the  lady  to  her 
fpoufe,  ''  if  ye  be  at  home  this  Chrifimas,  it  were  well  done  ye  fhould  do 
purvey  a  garni fh  or  twain  of  pewter  veflel,  two  bafins  and  two  ewers,  and 
twelve  candleflicks,  for  ye  have  too  few  of  any  of  thefe  to  ferve  this  place ; 
I  am  afraid  to  purvey  much  fluff  in  this  place,  till  we  be  furer  thereof." 
As  yet,  a  form  or  bench  continued  to  be  the  ufual  feat,  which  could  be 
occupied  by  feveral  perfons  at  once.  One  chair,  as  in  the  inventory  jufl 
mentioned,  was  confidered  enough  for  a  room,  and  was  no  doubt  pre- 
ferved  for  the  perfon  of  mofl  dignity,  perhaps  for  the  lady  of  the  houfe- 
hold. Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  period,  however,  chairs,  made  in  a 
fimpler  form,  and  flools,  the  latter  very  commonly  three-legged,  became 
more  abundant.  Yet  in  a  will  dated  fb  late  as  1522  (printed  in  the 
''Bury  Wills"  of  the  Camden  Society),  an  inhabitant  of  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
who  feems  to  have  poflefled  a  large  houfe  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
houfehold  furniture  for  the  time,  had,  of  tables  and  chairs,  only  ''  a  tabyU 
of  waynfkott  with  to  (two)  joynyd  treflelles,  ij.  joynyd  flolys  of  the  befl, 
a  gret  joynyd  cheyre  at  the  deyfe  in  the  halle — the  gretteft  clofe  cheyre, 
ij.  fote  floles — a  rounde  tabyll  of  waynfkott  witli  lok  and  key,  the  fecunde 

joynyd 
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joynyd  cheyer,  ij.  joynyd  ftolya."  The  ordinary  forms  of  chairs  and  floob 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  are  fliown  in  our  cut  No.  344, 
taken  from  a  very  curious  fculpture  in  alto-relievo  on  one  of  the  columns 
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of  the  H6tel-de-Ville  at  Bmllels.    At  this  time  we  liegin  to  find  examples 
of  chairs  ingenioufly  conftruded,  for  folding  up  or  taking  to  pieces,  lb  as 
to  be  eafily  laid  afide  or  carried  away.     Some  of  thefe  refemble  exadly 
our  modern  camp-fiools.     A  curious  bed- 
room chair  of  this  conftnifiion  is  repre- 
fented  in  our  cut  No.  24^,  taken  from 
a    fine    illuminated    manufcript  of    the 
romance  of  the  "Comte  d'Artois,"    of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  colle^on  of 
M,  Barrois  of  Paris,  but  now,  I  believe,  in 
the   library  of  lord  Alhbumham.     The 
conflruftion  of  this  chair  i»  too  evident 
to    need    explanation.     It  explains    the 
phrafe,  ufed  in  fome  of  our  old  writers, 
of  unfolding  a  chair. 

At  this  time  much  greater  ufe  ap- 
peare  to  have  been  made  of  candles  than  ^'-  »4S-  ^  BiJrtm  Citdr. 

formerly,  and  they  feem  to  have  been  conftrufted  of  difierent  fubffances 
and  qualities.     Candleflicks,  made  ufually  of  the  mixed  metal  called 

laton 
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laton  or  latten  (an  alloy  of  brafi),  were  found  in  all  houfes;  they  appear 

to  have  been  fliU  moAIy  made  with  a  fpike  on  which  the  candle  wai 

ftuck,  and  Ibmetimes  they  were  ornamented,  and  furnilbed  with  mottoes. 

J<Jia  Baret,  who  made  his  will  at  Bury,  in  1463,  poBeffed  a  "candyl- 

ftykke  of  laten  with  a  pyke,"  two  "  lowe  candylftikkez  of  a  forth,"  (ue. 

to  match),  and  three  "  candelftykkes  of  laton  whereupon  b  wretTn  grace 

me  governe."     A  teflament  dated  in  1.^3  enumerates  "  a  lowe  candil- 

flyke  of  laton,  oon  of  my  candelftykes,  and  ij.  high  candilftykes  of  laton." 

In  the  will  of  Agas  Herte  of  Bury,  in  ijaa,  "  ij.  belle  can%kes  and  a 

lefler  canflyke,"  occurs  twice,  lb  that  they  feem  to  have  fonned  two  fets, 

and  there  is  a  third  mention  of  "  ij.   bell  canllykes."     We   alio  find 

mention  at  this  time  of  double  candleAicks,  which  were  probably  intended 

to  be  placed  in  an  elevated  pofition  to  give  light  to  the  whole  apartment. 

Our  inventoij-  of  the  contents  of  the  parlour  contains  "  a  branch  of  latten, 

with  four  lights,"  which  was  no  doubt  intended  for  this  purpofe  of  lighting 

the  whole  room  (a  fort  of  chandelier),  and  appears  to  have  been  identical 

with  the  candlebeam,  not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  the  old  inventories. 

A  widow  of  Bury,  named  Agnes  Ridges, 

who  made  her  wiU   in  1493,  mentions 

"my  candylbeme   that  hangyth  in  my 

ball  with  yj.  bellys  of   laton   Aandyng 

thereon,"    i.e.    lis   cups    in    which    the 

candles  were  placed.     Our  cut  No.  346 

reprefents  a  candlebeam  with  four  Ugbts. 

Tt  is  ttung  round  a  limple  pulley  in  the 

ceiling,  by  a  firing  which  was  fixed  to  the 

'  ground.     It  is  taken  from  a  manufcript 

of  the  "Trait^  des  Toumois"    (treatife 

of  tournaments),  by  king  Ren£,  in  the 

National  Library  at  Paris,  No,  83  <{%  :  and 

as  the  fcene  is  reprefented  as  takmg  place 

in  a  princely  hall,  which  is  fitted  up  for  a  feftive  entertainment,  we  may 

take  it  as  a  curious  proof  of  the  rudenels  which  was  flill  mixed  up  with  the 

magnificence  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.     In  a  fine  illumination  in  a  manu- 
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fcript  of  Froiflart  io  the  Britifb  Mnleum  (MS,  Reg.  i8  E.  2),  reprefenting 
the  fatal  mafque  at  the  court  of  Charles  VI,  of  France,  in  1393,  in  which 
feveral  of  the  courtiers  were  burnt  to  death,  we  have,  in  the  king's 
palace,  a  chandeher  exactly  like  that  in  our  lafi  cut,  except  that  each 
candleflick  on  the  beam  contains  two  candles — a  "  double  candlellick." 
This  manulcript  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had 
been  the  cultom,  on  feflive  occafions,  or  in  ceremonies  where  large  apart- 
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ments  required  to  be  lighted,  to  do  this  by  means  of  torches  which 
fervants  held  in  their  hands.  This  cullom  was  very  common,  and  is 
frequently  fpoken  of  or  alluded  to  in  the  mediaeval  writers.  Neverthelefs, 
the  inconvenience  and  even  danger  attending  it,  led  to  various  plans  for 
fuperfeding  it.  One  of  tbefe  was,  to  fix  up  againA  the  walls  of  the  room 
frames  for  holding  the  torches,  of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the 
acoompanying  cut  (No,  347),  reprefenting  a  torch-frame,  Aill  preferred  in 
3  c  the 
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the  Palazzo  Strozzi  at  FloreDce.  One  of  the  group,  it  will  be  oblerved, 
has  a  long  fpike,  intended  to  hold  a  large  candle.  Candleflicks  fixed  to 
the  wall  Id  variom  manners  are  leen  in  manulcripts  of  the  fifteenth 
GSDtiu; ;  and  an  example  is  given  in  our  cut  No.  248,  taken  from  a  part 


iVs.  148.  La£a  SrMiJ. 

of  the  lame  illamioation  of  Froiflart  mentioned  before.  The  candle  b 
here  placed  before  a  little  image,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fireplace,  but 
whether  this  was  for  a  religious  purpofe  or  not,  is  not  clear.  In  this  cut, 
the  three  princelTes  are  leated  on  the  large  chair  or  fettle,  which  is  turned 
with  its  back  to  the  fire.  This  important  article  of  furniture  is  now  found 
in  ihe  parlour  as  well  as  in  the  hall. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


IN-DOOK     LIFE     AND      CONVERSATION. PET     ANIMALS. THE      DANCE. 


RERE-SUPPERS. ILLUSTRATIONS    FROM    THE    "NANCY       TAPESTRY. 


,«( 


AS  people  began  to  have  leis  tafle  for  the  publicity  of  the  old  hall, 
they  gradually  withdrew  from  it  into  the  parlours  for  many  of 
the  purpofes  to  which  the  hall  was  originally  devoted^  and  thus  the  latter 
lofl  much  of  its  former  chara6ter.  The  parlour  was  now  the  place 
commonly  ufed  for  the  family  meals.  In  a  curious  little  treatife  on 
the  "moft  vyle  and  deteflable  ufe  of  dyce  play/*  composed  near  the 
beginning  of  the  (ixteenth  century,  one  of  the  interlocutors  is  made  to 
iay,  "  So  down  we  came  again/'  i.e.  from  the  chambers  above,  "  into  the 
parlour,  and  found  there  divers  gentlemen,  all  (bangers  to  me  \  and  what 
fhould  I  (ay  more,  but  to  dinner  we  went."  The  dinner  hour,  we  learn 
from  this  fame  trad,  was  then  at  the  hour  of  noon ;  "  the  table,"  we  are 
told,  "was  fair  fpread  with  diaper  cloths,  the  cupboard  garni(hed  with 
much  goodly  plate."  The  cupboard  leems  now  to  have  been  confidered 
a  necedary  article  of  furniture  in  the  parlour  \  it  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  hall,  and  was  of  (imple  con(hTi6tion.  One  of  the  great  objeds  of 
odentation  in  a  rich  man's  houfe  was  his  plate ;  which,  at  dinner  time, 
he  brought  forth,  and  caufed  to  be  ^read  on  a  table  in  fight  of  his 
guefts  "y  afterwards,  to  exhibit  the  plate  to  more  advantage,  the  table  was 
made  with  (helves,  or  deps,  on  which  the  different  articles  could  be 
arranged  in  rows  one  above  another.  It  was  called  in  French  and  Anglo- 
Norman  a  huffet,  or  a  dreffbir  (dreller),  the  latter  name,  it  is  (aid,  being 
given  to  it  becaufe  on  it  the  different  articles  were  dreffis,  or  arranged. 
The  £ngli(h  had,  in  their  own  language,  no  fpecial  name  for  this  article 
of  furniture,  (b  that  they  called  it  literally  a  cup-board,  or  board  for  the 
caps.     In  cour(e  of  time,  and  e(jpecially  when  it  was  removed  from  the 
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hall  into  the  parlour^  this  article  was  made  more  elaborately,  and  doors 
were  added  to  it,  for  {hutting  up  the  plate  when  not  in  ufe.  It  thus 
became  equivalent  to  our  modem  iideboard.     We  have  feen  a  figure  of 


No.  249.  A  Sack  Room. 

a  cupboard  of  this  more  complicated  ftni^re  in  a  cut  in  our  lafl  chapter ; 
and  we  fhall  have  others  of  different  forms  in  our  next. 

Our  cut  No.  249  is  a  good  reprefentation  of  the  interior  of  a  parlour 

fumifhed 
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furnifhed  with  the  large  feat,  or  fettle^  and  with  rather  an  elaborate  and 
elegant  cupboard.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the  pidure 
itfelf,  having  been  introduced  from  another  in  the  fame  manufcript  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  beautiful  work  the  "  Dreiles  and  Decorations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,**  from  which  it  is  here  taken.  It  is  found  in  a  fine  manu- 
fcript in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (MS.  Reg.  15  D.  i),  containing  the  French 
tranflation  of  the  "Hiftoria  Scholadica**  of  Peter  Comeftor,  and  written 
in  the  year  1470.  The  fubjed  of  this  illumination  is  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
tural flory  of  Tobit,  who  here  lies  fick  and  blind  on  the  (ettle,  having  juft 
defpatched  his  fon  Tobias  on  his  journey  to  the  city  of  Rages.  The  lady 
cooking  is  no  doubt  intended  for  his  wife  Anna  3  it  will  be  obferved  that 
fhe  is  following  the  diredions  of  a  book.  Cookery  books  and  books  of 
medicinal  receipts  were  now  common.  The  kettle  is  fufpended  over  the 
fire  by  a  jack  of  a  confirudion  that  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  manu- 
fcripts  of  this  period.  The  fettle  is  placed  with  its  back  to  the  window, 
which  is  covered  with  a  large  curtain. 

As  the  parlours  faved  the  domeilic  arrangements  of  the  household 
from  the  too  great  publicity  of  the  hall,  (b  on  the  other  hand  they 
relieved  the  bedchambers  from  much  of  what  had  previoufly  been 
tranfaded  in  them,  and  thus  rendered  them  more  private.  In  the  poem 
of  the  "  Lady  Beffie,'*  when  the  earl  of  Derby  and  Humphrey  Brereton 
vifit  the  young  princefs,  they  are  introduced  to  her  in  her  bower,  or 
chamber,  but  fhe  immediately  condu^  the  latter  into  the  parlour,  in 
order  to  converfe  with  him : — 

She  took  km  in  ktr  armSf  and  iajfe^  km  times  tkree  ; 

**^eIcomet''Jbe/aiJj  ^Humpkrey  Brereton; 
How  kafi  tkoujfedd  in  tke  ^veft  count rey  f 

I  pray  tkee  tell  me  qtdekly  and  anon,^'* 
Into  a  parlour  tkey  'went  from  tkence^ 

Tkere  noere  no  more  but  kee  andjbee. 

The  female  part  of  the  family  now  pafied  in  the  parlour  much  of  the 
time  which  had  been  formerly  pafied  in  their  chambers.  It  was  often 
their  place  of  work.  Young  ladies,  even  of  great  families,  were  brought 
up  not  only  ftridtty,  but  even  tyrannically,  by  their  mothers,  who  kept 
them  confiantly  at  work,  exaded  from  them  almofi  flavifh  deference  and 
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refpedt,  and  even  counted  upon  their  earnings.  The  parental  authority 
was  indeed  carried  to  an  almoft  extravagant  extent.  There  are  fome 
curious  inflances  of  this  in  the  correlpondence  of  the  Paflon  family. 
Agnes  Paflon,  the  wife  of  fir  William  Fafton,  the  judge,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  harfh  mother.  At  the  end  of  June  1454,  Elizabeth  Clere,  a 
kinfwoman  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  family^ 
fent  to  John  Paflon,  tlie  lady*s  eldefl  (on,  the  following  account  of  the 
treatment  of  his  filler  Elizabeth,  who  was  of  marriageable  age,  and  for 
whom  a  man  of  the  name  of  Scroope  had  been  propofed  as  a  hufband. 
"Therefore,  coufin,"  writes  Jane  Clere,  "  mefeemeth  he  were  good  for 
my  coufin  your  fifler,  without  that  ye  might  get  her  a  better  5  and  if  ye 
can  get  a  better,  I  would  advife  you  to  labour  it  in  as  fhort  time  as  ye 
may  goodly,  for  flie  was  never  in  fo  great  a  ibrrow  as  ihe  is  now-a-days, 
for  {he  may  not  fpeak  with  no  man,  whofoever  come,  nor  even  may  fee 
nor  fpeak  with  my  man,  nor  with  fervants  of  her  mother's,  but  that  (he 
beareth  her  on  hand  otherwife  than  (he  meaneth3  and  (he  hath  fince 
Eafler  the  moll  part  been  beaten  once  in  the  week,  or  twice,  and  fome- 
times  twice  in  a  day,  and  her  head  broken  in  two  or  three  places. 
Wherefore,  coufin,  (he  hath  fent  to  me  by  friar  Newton  in  great  counfel, 
and  prayeth  me  that  I  would  fend  to  you  a  letter  of  her  heavinefs,  and 
pray  you  to  be  her  good  brother,  as  her  trufi  is  in  you.**  In  fpite  of  her 
anxiety  to  be  married,  Elizabeth  Padon  did  not  fucceed  at  this  time, 
but  (he  was  foon  afterwards  transferred  from  her  paternal  roof  to  the 
houfehold  of  the  lady  Pole.  It  was  (lill  the  cufiom  to  fend  young 
ladies  of  family  to  the  houfes  of  the  great  to  learn  manners,  and  it  was 
not  only  a  matter  of  pride  and  oflentation  to  be  thus  furrounded  by  a 
numerous  train,  but  the  noble  lady  whom  they  ferved  did  not  difdain  to 
receive  payment  for  their  board  as  Well  as  employing  them  in  profitable 
work.  In  a  memorandum  of  errands  to  London,  written  by  Agnes 
Pafton  on  the  28th  of  January,  1457,  one  is  a  meflfage  to  "  Elizabeth 
Padon  that  (he  mu(l  ufe  herfelf  to  work  readily,  as  other  gentlewomen 
do,  and  fome  what  to  help  herfelf  therewitl).  Item,  to  pay  the  lady  Pole 
twenty-fix  (hillings  and  eightpence  for  her  board."  Margaret  Pafion,  the 
wife  of  John  Pafton,  juft  mentioned,  and  daughter-in-law  of  Agnes, 
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feems  to  have  been  equally  ftrift  with  her  daughters.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  fhe  wrote  to  her  fon  John  concerning  his 
fifter  Anne,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  houfe  of  a  kinfman  of  the  name 
of  Calthorpe.  '*  Since  ye  departed,"  fhe  fays,  "  my  coufin  Calthorpe  fent 
me  a  letter  complaining  in  his  writing  that  forafmuch  as  he  cannot  be 
paid  of  his  tenants  as  he  hath  been  before  this  time,  he  propofeth  to 
leflen  his  houfehold,  and  to  live  the  (Iraitlier,  wherefore  he  deiireth  me  to 
purvey  for  your  fifter  Anne ;  he  faith  fhe  waxeth  high  (grows  tall),  and 
it  were  time  to  purvey  her  a  marriage.  I  marvel  what  caufeth  him  to 
write  fo  now,  either  ihe  hath  difpleafed  him,  or  elfe  he  hath  taken  her 
with  default;  therefore  I  pray  you  commune  with  my  coufin  Clare  at 
London,  and  weet  (learn)  how  he  is  difpofed  to  her- ward,  and  fend  me 
word,  for  I  (hall  be  fain  to  fend  for  her,  and  with  me  fhe  fhaU  but  lofe 
her  time,  and  without  fhe  will  be  the  better  occupied  (he  fliall  oftentimes 
move  (vex)  me  and  put  me  in  great  inquietneis ;  remember  what  labour 
I  had  with  your  fifter,  therefore  do  your  part  to  help  her  forth,  that  may 
be  to  your  worlhip  and  mine."  There  certainly  appears  here  no  great 
affedion  between  mother  and  daughter. 

Among  other  leflbns,  the  ladies  appear  to  have  been  taught  to  be 
very  demure  and  formal  in  their  behaviour  in  company.  Our  cut  No.  250 
reprefents  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  parlour  engaged  in 
converfation.  It  is  taken  from  an  illumination  in  the  manufcript  of  the 
romance  of  the  "  Comte  d' Artois,"  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  M.  Barrois. 
They  are  all  apparently  feated  on  benches,  which  feem  in  this  inftance  to 
be  made  like  long  chefb,  and  placed  along  the  fides  of  the  wall  as  if  they 
ferved  alio  for  lockers.  Thefe  appear  to  be  the  only  articles  of  furniture 
in  the  room.  There  is  a  certain  conventional  petition  in  moft  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party  which  has  evidently  been  taught,  even  to  the  holding 
of  the  hands  crofted.  The  four  ladies  with  the  gentleman  between  them 
are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  the  attendants  on  the  lady  of  the  houfe, 
holding  towards  her  the  pofition  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Pafton.  We 
have  precifely  the  fame  conventional  forms  in  the  next  cut  (No.  2ji), 
which  is  taken  from  an  illumination  in  a  manufcript  of  the  "  Legenda 
Aurea,"  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (No.  6889).     We  fee  here  the 
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fame  demuienefs  and  formal  croI&Dg  of  the  haadi  among  the  young 
ladies,  in  prefence  of  their  dame.     It  may  be  obferved  that,  in  almoft  all 


^  ^  ^  \  \^~¥ 


Nt.  150.  ACantrJeim  Scau. 

the  contemporary  piSures  of  domeAJc  fcenes,  the  r 
vifitors,  keep  their  hata  on  their  heads. 


,  reprefented  a 


Wj,  I5(,  a  Stool  Gnuf  ofiki  Fifteatk  Caaury. 

One  of  the  moft  curious  features  in  the  firil  of  thefe  fcenes  is  that  of 
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the  cages,  efpecially  that  of  the  fquirrel,  which  is  evidently  made  to  turn 
round  with  the  animars  motion,  like  fquirrel-cages  of  the  prefent  day. 
We  have  now  frequent  allufions  to  the  keeping  of  birds  in  cages,  and 
parrots,  magpies,  jays,  and  various  finging  birds,  are  often  mentioned 
among  domestic  pets.  During  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  of  which 
we  are  now  more  efpecially  fpeaking,  the  poems  of  Lydgate  fumifh 
us  with  feveral  examples.  Thus,  in  that  entitled  "The  Chorle  and 
the  Bird,**  we  are  told — 

The  chorle  (oonntryman)  toas  gladde  that  he  this  hirJde  hadde  take^ 

Mery  of  chere^  of  looke^  and  o/wfagey 
And  in  al  hafte  he  caftfir  to  make 

fVtthin  his  hmife  a  pratie  litelle  cage^ 
And  with  hirfonge  to  rejoije  his  corage» 

And  in  another  of  Lydgate's  minor  poems,  it  is  (aid  of  Spring, — 

ff^chefejoun  prykethe  («tlr«  Jip)fref/be  corageSy 
Rejoyfethe  heafiys  ivalkyng  in  ther  pafiurey 
Caufith  briddys  tojyngen  in  ther  cageSy 
Whan  blood  reneivyth  in  every  creature. 

Among  thefe,  we  find  birds  mentioned  which  are  not  now  ufually  kept  in 
cages.  Thus,  in  a  manufcript  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  we  find  a 
receipt  for  food  for  that  favourite  bird  of  the  mediaeval  poets,  the  night- 
ingale.* Small  animals  of  various  kinds  were  alio  tamed  and  kept  in  the 
houfe,  either  loofe  or  in  cages.  The  plot  of  Ibme  of  the  earlier  fabliaux 
turns  upon  the  pradice  of  taming  fquirrels  as  pets,  and  keeping  them  in 
cages  5  and  this  animal  continued  long  to  be  an  efpecial  favourite,  for  its 
Hvelinefs  and  adivity.  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  curious 
tapeftiy  of  Nancy,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  been  engraved  by 


*  This  receipt  is  curious  enough  to  be  ijiven  here ;  it  is  as  follows : — **  Fyrst, 
take  and  ^eve  hym  yelow  ante«)  otherwyse  called  pysmerys,  as  nere  as  ye  may,  and 
the  white  ante  or  pysmers  egges  be  best  bothe  wynter  and  sonier,  ij.  tymes  of  the 
day  an  handful  of  bothe.  Also,  geve  hym  of  these  sowes  that  crepe  with  many 
fete,  and  falle  oute  of  bowce  rovys.  Also,  g^eve  hym  whyte  wormes  that  breede 
betwene  the  barke  and  the  tre.** — Reliquiae  Antique,  vo\.  i.  p.  203. 
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M.  Acbille  Jub'mal,  we  fee  3  lady  with  a  tame  fquirrcl  in  ber  hand, 
vhicb  (he  bolds  by  a  tiring,  as  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  151. 

The  parlour  was  now  the  room  where  tbe  domeftic  amuiements  were 
inlrcduced.     The  gueft  in  tbe  eariy  trad  on  "  Dyee  Play,"  quoted  in  a 
former  page,  tells   lu,  "and,    after  ibe   table  was  removed,  in  came 
one  of  tbe  waiters  wiib  a  fair  filver  bowl,  fiJl  of  dice  and  cank.     Now, 
maAers,  quoth  tbe  goodman,  who  is  lb  difpofed,  fall  loo."     Gambling 
was   carried   to  a  great    height    during    the 
fifteenth    centtiry,    and    was    fcTerely    con- 
demned by  tbe  moraliAs,  but  without  much 
fuccels.     Dic«  were  tbe  older  implements  of 
play,  and  tables  (or  backgammon).  A  religions 
poem  on  faints'  days,  in  a  manufcript  written 
about    tbe    year  1460,  warning  agaioA   idle 
amufemeots,  iays — 

Alfa  ufeiat  It  flij  m  ih  JSa  1  at  lit  raMii, 
Ni  nan  mawr  /ramji,  iifftii  ilk  itHJail  ,- 
UJi  »  latunfi  ivktri  ht  jifHt  amJJailii, 
SfB^jng  cflctBJr  talma,  nmJ^ttla,  tr  mreUit. 

After  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fifteenth   century, 
e.  xji.       y       aqai  car^  came  into  very  general  ufe ;  and  at  tbe 

beginning  of  the  following  century,  there  was  fuch  a  rage  for  card- 
playing,  that  an  attempt  wa»  made  eariy  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
reftria  their  ufe  by  law  to  the  period  of  ChriAroas,  When,  however, 
people  lat  down  to  dinner  at  noon,  and  had  no  other  occupation  for  the 
reft  of  the  day,  they  needed  amufement  of  fome  Ibrt  to  pa&  the  time ; 
and  a  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century  obferves  truly, — 

A  mm  maj  drjftfinlu  lit  Jay  ikai  leng  lj*u  JvitWi 
t^lk  harfjng  and  fipyng,  and  otitr  mrrfjpiliit, 
ff^ilh  gli,  and  leylli  [omt. 

Stich  amufements  as  thefe  mentioned,  with  games  of  difierent  kinds  in 
which  the  ladies  took  part,  and  dancing,  generally  occupied  the  afternoon, 
from  dinner  to  fupper,  the  hour  of  which  latter  meal  feemt  ufually  10 
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have  been  fix  o'clock.  The  favourite  amufement  was  dancing.  A  family 
party  at  the  dance  is  repreierited  in  our  cut  No.  253,  from  M.  Barrois* 
manufcript  of  the  "  Comte  d*Artois."  The  numerous  dances  which  were 
now  in  vogue  feem  to  have  completely  eclipfed  the  old  carole,  or  round 
dance,  and  the  latter  word,  which  was  a  more  general  one,  had  difplaced 


No.  253.  A  Dance, 

the  former.  The  couple  here  on  their  legs  are  fuppofed  to  be  performing 
one  of  the  new  and  tafteful  fafhionable  dances,  which  were  much  more 
lively  than  thofe  of  the  earlier  period  5  fbme  of  them  were  fo  much  fb  as 
to  fcandalife  greatly  the  fage  moraliils  of  the  time.  The  after-dinner 
amufements  were  refumed  after  (upper ;  and  a  pra6Hce  had  now  eda- 
blifhed  itfelf  of  prolonging  the  day's  enjoyment  to  a  late  hour,  and  taking 
a  fecond,  or,  as  it  was  called,  a  rere-fupper  (arriere  fouper),  which  was 
called  the  banquet  in  France,  where  the  three  great  meals  were  now  the 
dinner,  the  fupper,  and  the  banquet,  and  dinner  appears  to  have  been 
confidered  as  the  leail  meal  of  the  three.  It  was  thus,  probably,  that, 
in  courfe  of  time,  dinner  took  the  place  of  fupper,  and  fupper  that  of 
banquet. 

We  have  a  very  curious  illufbration  of  the  extravagant  living  at  table 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  curious  allegorical 
tapefiry  long  preferved  at  Nancy,  in  Lorrain,  and  laid  by  tradition,  probably 

with 
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with  truth,  to  have  been  the  ornament  of  the  tent  of  Charies  le  T^m^- 
raire,  duke  of  Bni^gondy,  when  he  laid  fiege  to  Nancy  in  147  7>  and  was 
defeated  and  ilain*     It  is  of  Flemifh  workmanihip,  and  no  doubt  pi6bues       j 

I 

the  manners  of  the  Burgundian  nobles  and  gentry,  but  at  that  time  the      j 
court  of  Burgundy  was  the  model  of  the  faihionable  life  of  wefiem 
Europe.     It  happens,  curioufly  enough,  that  a  few  years  later  a  rather 
obfcure  French  writer,  named  Nicole  de  La  Chefhaye,  compiling  one  of 
thofe  allegorical  dramas  then  (b  popular  under  the  title  of  Moralities,** 
took  the  Hory  of  this  tapeAry  as  his  fubjed,  and  has  thus  left  us  the  full 
explanation  of  what  might  otherwife  have  been  not  eafily  underHood. 
The  title  of  this  morality  is  ''La  Nef  de  Sant^*'  (the  ihip  of  health),  and 
a  (econd  title  is  ''  La  condamnacion  des  bancquetz"  (the  condemnation 
of  banquets) ;  and  its  objed  is  to  ihow  the  unhappy  confequences  of  the 
extravagance  in  eating  and  drinking,  which  then  prevailed.     It  opens 
with  a  converiation  between  three  allegorical  peribnages  named  Dinner, 
Supper,  and  Banquet,  who  declare  their  intention  to  lead  joyous  life 
evening  and  morning,  and  they  refblve  on  imitating  Paile-Temps  (pafHme) 
and  Bonne-Compagnie    (good    company).      At    this   moment   Bonne- 
Compagnie  herfelf,   who    is   defcribed   as  a   dafhing   damfel   (gorriere 
damoifelle),  enters  with  all  her  people,  namely,  Gourmandize  (greedine^), 
Friandize  (daintineis),  Pafle-Temps,  already  mentioned,  Je-Boy-^-Vous 
(I  drink  to  you),  Je-Pleige-d*Autant  (I  pledge  the  fame),  and  Acoufhi- 
mance  (cuflom).    £ach  names  what  he  prefers  in  good  cheer,  and  Bonne> 
Compagnie,  to  begin  the  day,  orders  a  collation,  at  which,  among  other 
things,  are  ferved  damfbns  {prunes  de  Damas),  which  appear  at  tliis  time 
to  have  been  confidered  as  delicacies.     There  is  here  a  marginal  diredion 
to  the  purport  that,  if  the  morality  fhould  be  performed  in  the  fealbn 
when  real  dam(bns  could  not  be  had,  the  performers  mufl  have  fbme 
made  of  wax  to  look  like  real  ones.    They  now  take  their  places  at  table, 
and,  while  they  are  eating,  Je-Boy-a-Vous  calls  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  circuroflance  that  Gourmandize,  in  his  hafle  to   eat  the 
damfbns,  had  fwallowed  a  fnail.     Paile-Temps  next  propofes  a  dance,  and 
choofes  for  his  partner  the  lady  Friandize,  comparing  her  to  Helen,  and 
telling  her  that  he  was  Paris.     She,  in  reply,  compares  herfelf  to  Medea, 
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and  her  partner  (o  Jalbn.  Tfaea  the  muficians,  "placed  on  a  (tage  or 
fome  higher  place,"  are  to  play  a  meafure  "prelty  fliorl."  Dinner, 
Supper,  and  Banquet  next  make  their  appearance,  and,  addrel£ng  Bonne- 
Campagnie,  make  their  apology  for  entering  without  being  invited  ;  but 
the  lady  receives  them  well,  alks  their  names,  and,  in  return,  tells  them 
thofe  of  her  people.  Dinner,  to  ftiow  his  gratitude  for  this  friendly 
reception,  invites  the  whole  party  to  go  to  his  feaft,  which  is  jufl  ready; 


JVg.  154.  ^  Ditmrr  Parlj  in  grand  artmarj. 

and  Supper  invites  them  to  a  fecond  repafl,  and  Banquet  to  a  third. 
They  accept  the  invitation  of  Dinner,  and  are  ferved  with  JHlure,  hrouet, 
polage,  gros  pAtis,  &c.  Meanwhile  Supper  and  Banquet  look  upon  the 
party  from  "Ibme  high  window,"  and  conveife  on  the  confequences 

likely 
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likely  to  follow  their  excefles.  This  fcene  is  reprefented  in  the  firfl  com- 
partment of  the  tapefliy,  as  it  now  exiOs  (for  it  has  undergone  confider- 
able  mutilation),  and  is  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  2^4.  It  is  a  good 
pi6hire  of  a  feignorial  repafl  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  people 
at  table,  befides  thofe  enumerated  in  the  morality,  who  are  here  indicated 
by  their  names :  PaiTe-Temps  at  one  end  of  the  table,  a  lady  to  his  left, 
and  after  her  Je-Boy-iL-Vous,  who  has  Bonne-Compagnie  by  his  fide,  and 
to  her  left  Dinner,  the  hoft.  To  the  right  of  Pafle-Temps  fits  the  lady 
Gourmandize,  and  to  her  right  Je-Vous-Pleige  (I  pledge  you),  and  next 
to  him  Friandize.  The  cups  in  which  they  are  drinking  are  flat-fhaped, 
and  appear,  by  the  colours  in  the  original,  to  be  of  glais,  with  the  brims, 
and  other  parts  in  fome,  gilt.  The  minlh-els,  in  the  gallery,  are  playing 
with  trumpets.  Among  the  attendants,  we  (ee  the  court  fool,  with  his 
bauble,  who  had  now  become  an  ordinary,  and  almoft  a  necefiary,  per- 
fonage  in  the  houfehold  of  the  rich  5  it  was  the  refult  of  an  increafing 
tafle  for  the  coarfe  bufifoonery  which  charaderifed  an  unrefined  fiate  of 
fociety.  The  court  fool  was  licenfed  to  utter  with  impunity  whatever 
came  to  his  thought,  however  mordant  or  however  indecent.  Befide 
him  are  two  valets  with  dogs,  which  appear  to  have  been  ufually  admitted 
to  the  hall,  and  to  have  eaten  the  refufe  on  the  fpot.  A  window  above 
gives  us  a  view  of  the  country,  with  buildings  in  the  difiance,  and  Supper 
and  Banquet  looking  in  upon  the  company.  An  infcription  in  the  upper 
corner  to  the  right  tells  us  how  thefe  two  perfbnages  came  flyly  to  look 
at  the  affembly,  and  how  through  envy  they  confpired  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  feafiers — 

Scupper  et  Bancfuet 
yindrent  rajftmblee  advljer^ 
Dont  par  envie  prefiement 
Compindrent  de  inengence  ufer. 

The  morality  next  introduces  the  Difeafes  who  are  to  be  the  executors 
of  the  vengeance  of  Supper  and  Banquet,  and  who,  according  to  the 
llage  dire6tions,  are  to  be  dreflfed  **very  ftrangely,  fo  that  you  would 
hardly  know  whether  they  are  women  or  men."  Thefe  are  Apoplexy, 
Paral}'fis,  Pleurify,  Cholic,  Quinfy,  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  Gravel,  and  Gout. 
At  the  end  of  this  fcene.  Supper  and  Banquet  addrefs  themfelves  to  thefe 
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people,  and  aik  them  to  undertake  an  aflault  on  Bonne-Compagnie  and 
the  other  guefls  of  Dinner ;  and  they  confent  at  once,  and  Supper  places 
them  in  an  ambufcade  in  his  dwelling.  Meanwhile  the  fead  ends,  and 
Bonne-Compagnie  fays  grace,  and  orders  the  player  on  the  lute  to 
perform  his  duty,  whereupon  *'the  inflrument  (bunds,  and  the  three  men 
fhall  lead  out  the  three  wonien,  and  fhall  dance  whatever  dance  they 
pleafe,  while  Bonne-Compagnie  remains  feated."  Supper  and  Banquet 
then  prefent  themfelves  in  turn  to  invite  Bonne-Compagnie  and  her 
people,  and  they  go  firft  to  Supper,  who  receives  them  with  extraordinary 
hofpitality.  But  Supper  was  a  wicked  traitor  3  and  the  flage  dire6lions 
inform  us  that,  while  the  guefts  were  enjoying  themfelves,  his  agents,  the 
Difeafes,  were  to  be  introduced  watching  them  through  a  window.  As 
ibon  as  the  fubllantial  viands  are  eaten.  Supper  goes  to  order  what  was 
called  the  iffue,  or  deflert  5  and  in  his  abfence  Bonne-Compagnie  orders 
the  minfb^ls  to  play  an  air,  and  they  obey.  While  the  deflert  is  pre- 
paring, Supper  goes  to  the  Difeafes,  to  afk  if  they  are  ready,  and  they  arm 
and  attack  the  gueds,  overthrowing  tables  and  benches,  and  treating 
everybody  with  great  cruelty.  After  fome  other  icenes.  Banquet  comes 
to  announce  that  his  feafl  is  ready,  condoles  with  the  fufferers  on  the 
treatment  they  had  received  from  Supper,  though  he  is  meditating  dill 
greater  treachery  himfelf,  and  they  go  and  feaft  with  him.  The  Difeafes, 
ready  at  his  command,  make  a  much  more  fatal  attack  upon  the  gueAs. 

Banquet^s  feaft  forms  the  fecond  compartment  of  the  tapeftry  of 
Nancy  in  its  prefent  ftate,  and  is  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  255.  When 
compared  with  the  morality,  it  prefents  fome  variations.  In  front. 
Banquet  is  ftanding  before  the  table,  opposite  to  Je-Boy-a-Vous  and 
Je-Pleige-d'Autant,  and  appears  to  be  replying  to  Bonne-Compagnie, 
who  is  feated  between  Pafle-Temps  and  Acouftumance.  Further  to  the 
left  Banquet  appears  again,  with  his  hand  on  his  fword,  addrefling  the 
Difeafes,  who  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  waiting  for  his  fignal  for 
the  attack.  At  the  lower  corner  on  the  left  we  fee  Supper,  talking  with 
another  important  perfonage,  probably  intended  to  reprefent  Dinner. 
Above,  to  the  right,  through  a  window,  we  fee  Banquet  again,  with  one 
of  his  attendants  faftening  on  his  armour,  while  another  holds  his  cafque, 

which 
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which  he  has  not  yet  placed  on  his  head.  The  firfl  of  the  infcriptions  in 
this  compartment  of  the  tapeftry,  which  is  on  the  left,  tells  how,  while 
the  gueAs  are  feafiing  in  all  jollity.  Banquet  and  his  rout  arm  and  come 
to  flaughter  the  whole  aflembly — 

Ckiere  ilz  tyrent  joyculjenunt^ 
Y  ejtant  Battc^uet  et  la  route 
S^tparwurent  et  Ut  propremeut 
Occirent  Vajfemblee  toute. 

The  (econd  infcription  coniifls  of  eight  lines  moralizing  on  the  final  ruin 
which  often  falls  on  thofe  who  make  enjoyment  the  bufinels  of  their 
lives : — 

Let  troitjblv  omt  grant  volonte 
De  ckerch^r'\  leur  malle  mefikoMce  s 
Sluamt  on  a  Sien  ris  et  ckant/^ 
A  la  Jin  fault  toumer  la  chance. 
Ha  /  vous  ve/lesi  avoir  plaijtmce  ! 
Bien  Vauri  voau  ung  tandis  ; 
Afis  gens  fiy  prenent  leur  ai/ence^ 
EnJSnfe  treuvent  plus  wunddm* 

It  is  remarkable  that  thefe  eight  lines,  taken  fit)m  the  tapeffay,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  morality,  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  fool  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  fcene. 

It  will  be  remarked  at  once  that  there  is  a  much  greater  difplay  of 
luxury  in  the  banquet  fcene  than  in  the  dinner  fcene.  Upon  the  table 
are  two  peacocks,  each  with  a  ihield  hung  to  its  neck,  no  doubt  to  ihow 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  hoft^  a  boards  head,  dreiled  in  the  moft 
faihionable  manner;  a  fubtelty,  repreienting  a  fhip  filled  with  birds, 
furrounded  by  a  fea  full  of  fifhes,  and  having  a  tall  mad,  with  a  lail  made 
of  (ilk  and  ermine,  and  furmounted  by  a  figure  of  a  naked  female, 
intended  probably  to  reprefent  the  goddeis  Venus.  There  are  alio  on 
the  table  four  candles,  of  coloured  wax.  A  noble  drefler  fiands  againfi 
the  wall,  covered  with  veilels  of  gold  and  of  glals,  but  the  metal  far 
predominates.  The  minfirels  are  fianding  apparently  on  the  fioor  on  a 
level  with  the  guefis,  and  confifi  of  a  man  playing  on  the  cittern,  or 
lute,  a  harper,  and  one  who  plays  on  the  pipe  and  drum,  the  latter 

3  E  infirument 
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inflrainent  a  fubflitute  for  the  tabor.  The  valets  with  the  dogs  are  again 
introduced^  but  we  mils  the  court  fool. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  tapeftry  reprefent  the  attack  of  the 
Difeafes^  and  the  great  havoc  they  made  among  the  guefb. 

The  banquet  was  known  in  England  by  that  name,  as  well  as  by  the 
name  of  rere-fupper.  In  the  curious  £ngltfli  morality  play,  entitled 
"  The  Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements,"  printed  early  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  fame  diHindion  is  made  between  the  three  meals  as  in  the 
French  morality  defcribed  above.  Senfual-appetite,  one  of  the  charaders 
in  the  piece,  leads  Humanity  to  the  tavern  to  dine,  and  orders  a  dinner 
of  three  courfes,  with  a  choice  variety  of  wines.  As  they  are  leaving 
after  dinner,  the  tavemer  reminds  them  that  they  were  to  return  to 
fupper^  and  then  Humanity  propofes  a  cup  of  "new"  wine,  as  though 
wine  was  then  valued  for  being  new.  Food  and  liquor  were  formerly 
adulterated  in  more  difhoneft  manner  ev6n  than  in  modem  times,  and 
the  tavemer  anfwers  the  demand  jokingly — 

Yejhall  have  wym  a$  newe  as  can  he. 
For  I  may  tell  you  In  pryvyti 
Hit  loas  brued  but  yefter  nyght. 

But  he  immediately  adds — 


But  than  I  have  for  your  ape^te 
A  cup  ofwyne  ofoldt  claret ; 
There  is  no  better y  by  this  lyght. 


After  fupper  they  go  to  dance,  and  meanwhile  Senfual-appetite  goes 

to  nrpnarft  the  hflnnnf»t  •~— 


to  prepare  the  banquet : — 


IJball  at  the  towne  agayne 

Prepare  for  you  a  bankety 

Ofmetys  that  be  mojt  delycate^ 

And  moft  pleafaunt  drynhes  and  toynes  theratcy 

That  is  pojfyble  to  get. 

Which  Jball  be  in  a  chamber  fvfre 

Preparyd  poynt  devyfe  (tn  perfection), 

H^ith  danutjhe  toater  made  Jo  'well 

That  all  the  howfe  thereof  Jball  fmell 

As  it  were  Paradyfe. 

In 
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In  '^  Acolailus/*  a  work  hy  the  grammarian  Palfgrave^  publiihed  in 
1540^  the  banquet  is  flill  identified  with  the  rere-fupper,  when  he  ipeaks 
of  "the  rere-fupper^  or  banket,  where  men  fyt  downe  to  drynke  and 
eate  agayne  after  their  meate.**  And  again,  flill  later,  Higpns,  in  his 
"  Nomenclator/*  publiihed  in  1585,  explains  the  Latin  word  poccenium 
by  "a  reare-fupper,  or  a  banket  after  fupper."  The  term  rere-fupper 
was  in  ufe  tliroughout  the  fifteenth  century.  An  £ngli(h  vocabulary  of 
that  century  (peaks  of  a  meal  between  dinner  and  fupper,  under  the 
name  of  ''a  myd-dyner  under-mete,'*  the  fame  which,  no  doubt,  was 
called  by  a  French  word,  a  bever,  as  confiding  efpecially  in  taking  a  drink, 
and  which,  removed  to  the  time  between  breakfafi  and  dinner,  is  now 
called  a  luncheon. 

In  the  introdudion  to  Lydgate*s  "  Story  of  Thebes,"  which  is  intro- 
duced as  a  continuation  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,**  the  poet  pretends  to 
have  arrived  at  the  inn  in  Canterbury  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
pilgrims,  who  invite  him  to  fup  with  them,  and  he  joins  their  company. 
"  Our  hofl,**  who  is  the  leader  of  the  pilgrims,  offers  him  his  place  at  their 
fupper  heartily : 

Prtyingyou  (ha  u.j%)  to  Juppe  vuith  ut  Mi  mgkt^ 
Andyejball  havt  madcy  at  your  demSf 
A  great  fwUingy  or  a  round  AagiSf 
A  French  moUe^  a  tanfie^  or  afrtije, 

Thefe  appear  to  have  been  the  ufual  favourite  diflies  at  an  ordinary 
fupper  of  this  date  (the  firft  half  of  the  fifteenth  century).  The  }iagis 
appears  to  have  been  much  the  fame  difli  as  the  Scottifh  haggis  of  the 
prefent  day.  The  mmU  was  a  difh  made  of  marrow  and  grated  bread. 
The  Umjie  was  a  kind  of  omelet,  refembhng  apparently  what  the  French 
now  call  an  omelette  aux  fines  herbes ;  while  the  Jroife  had  fi[nall  flrips  of 
bacon  in  it — ^an  omelette  au  lard.  This  latter  was  a  very  favourite  difh 
among  the  monks.  After  fupper,  the  guefis,  or  at  leafl  fbme  of  them, 
are  reprefented  as  taking  "  fhx>ng  nottie  ale**  before  going  to  bed.  They 
rife  eariy,  '^anon  as  it  is  day,**  and  flart  on  their  return  towards 
London  -,  and  they  take  no  meal  before  dinner,  having  it 


FnJJj  in  fttrpoje  to  come  to  Unere 
Unto  OJpringf  and  hrtahe  there  onr  faft. 

There 
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There  is  a  longer  preface  to  the  fupplementaiy  tale  of  *'Beiyn," 
written  about  the  fame  date  as  the  ^'  Story  of  Thebes,"  and  printed  in 
the  edition  of  Chaucer  s  works  by  Uny,  in  which  the  diviHons  of  the  day 
are  tolerably  well  defcribed.  The  pilgrims  there  arrived  at  their  defti- 
nation  in  Canterbur}''  "at  mydmorowe,"  which  is  interpreted  in  the 
gloilaries  as  meaning  nine  o* clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  then  took  their 
lodgings,  "ordeyned**  their  dinner,  and,  while  it  was  preparing,  went  to 
make  their  offerings  to  the  fhrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  cathedral  church. 
Meanwhile  the  Pardoner  had  feparated  from  the  company,  and  engaged 
in  a  low  intrigue  with  the  "tapfter,"  or  barmaid,  who  offers  him  a  drink, 
but  he  tells  her  he  had  not  yet  broken  his  faft — ^we  are  to  conclude  that 
this  was  the  cafe  with  the  reft  of  the  company — and 

She  part  into  the  tovm^  andfet  a  fy  al  kote. 

Meat  pies  appear  to  have  been  very  common  articles  of  food  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  kept  always  ready  at  the  cooks*  fhops. 
The  offering  feems  to  have  taken  but  a  Ihiall  fpace  of  time,  and  then — 

They  Jet  their  fignys  upon  their  hedesy  andfom  offon  their  cappy 
And  Jit h  to  the  dyner-ward  they  ganjor  tojtapp  (step)  ; 
Every  man  in  his  degrevtijjb  (trashed)  and  toke  hisjete. 
As  they  vw  ^vont  to  doon  atjoper  and  at  mete  ; 
And  roer  injlencejor  a  tynuy  tyl  good  ale  gan  arije. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  people  did  not  hold  converfation  while  eating, 
but  that  the  talk  and  mirth  began  with  the  liquor,  whether  ale  or  wine. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  they  fhould  remain  that  day  in  Canterbury,  and 
all  fup  together  at  night — 

"  Then  al  this  after-mete  I  hold  it  for  the  heft 

Tojport  and  pity  us,^''  fuod  the  hoofty  *^ech  man  as  hym  left  (llkeii), 

And  go  by  tyme  tojoper^  and  to  bed  aljo^ 

So  mowe  ive  erly  ryjen^  our  jornty  Jor  to  do. 

Accordingly  they  all  walk  forth  into  the  city,  where  the  knight,  who  with 
his  fon  had  put  on  frefh  gowns,  took  the  latter  to  the  town  walls  to 
explain  to  him  their  ftrength,  and  the  chara^er  of  the  defences  \  and  as 
many  of  the  reft  as  had  changes  of  apparel  with  them  imitated  their 

example. 
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example^  and  they  feparated  in  parties,  according  to  their  different 
taftes.  The  monk,  the  parfon,  and  the  friar,  went  to  vifit  fome  clerical 
acquaintance,  and  indulged  in  fpiced  wine.  The  ladies  remained  at 
home : — 

lit  wffe  of  Bath  ^vasfi  wery^  fte  had  no  wyl  to  vfo/k; 

She  toke  the  priorei  by  the  honde^  **  Madam^  wolyefialk 

Pryvely  into  the  garden  to  Je  the  herhis  growef 

And  after  vnth  our  hoftit  wife  in  her  parlour  rewe  (talk)  f 

/  too/  gyve /owe  the  vyne^  and  ye  finil  me  aljo  ; 

For  tyl  tve go  tofoper  tve  have  naught  ellis  to  dc.''* 


The  priorefs  aflents  to  this  propofal — 


and  forth  gon  they  %uendf 

Paffing  forth  fofftly  into  the  herbery  ; 

For  many  a  herb  grew  for  fewe  (potUge)  and  forgery  $ 

A  nd  all  the  aleytfair  and  parid^  and  raylidy  andymakid  ; 

Thejauge  and  the  ifope  yfrethid  and  ijiakid  ; 

And  othir  beddis  by  and  by  frejb  ydightf 

For  comers  to  the  hoofte  right  aJportfuIJSght, 

When  the  guefls  realTembled,  they  agreed  that  the  knight  fhould  be 
their  ''marfhall**  of  the  table,  and  he  ordered  them  all  to  waih,  and  then 
appointed  them  to  their  feats,  that  they  might  be  properly  feated  together, 
for  this  was  part  of  his  duty.  They  thus  fat  two  and  two,  each  couple, 
no  doubt,  at  one  difh — 

They  wij/b  (wmshed),  andfett  right  as  he  body  eche  man  wyth  hisfercy 
And  begonne  to  talk  offportis  and  of  chere  ' 

That  they  had  the  aftir-mete  whiles  they  wer  out ; 
For  othir  occupacioune^  tyll  they  wer  fervid  abwty 
They  had  not  at  that  tyme,  but  eny  man  kitt  (cat)  a  loff. 


Thus  it  would  appear  that  nothing 
but  bread.  Prefently,  the  fupper 
there  was  only  one  "fervice,"  out 
members  of  the  company  towards 
be  an  equal  divifion  of  the  expenfes 
places  of  the  table  were  yielded  to 
as  an  acknowledgment,  gave  a  cup 


eatable  was  as  yet  placed  on  the  table 
was  ferved  round  to  them,  of  which 
of  courtefy  on  the  part  of  tlie  rich 
thofe  who  were  poor,  as  there  was  to 
of  the  fupper.  In  return,  the  higheft 
the  perfons  of  beft  eftate,  and  thefe, 
of  wine  round  at  their  own  expenfe, 

and 


and  then  left  the  table  to  retire  to  their  beds.  But  the  ieis  genteel  of 
the  company,  the  miller  and  the  cook,  with  the  fbmpnour,  the  yeoman, 
the  reeve,  and  the  manciple,  remained  ''drinking  by  the  moon,** — that 
is,  they  had  no  candle.  There  was,  however,  one  candle  in  the  bedroom, 
wHich  feems  to  have  ferved  to  light  the  whole  company, — ^for  it  is  evident 
that  they  all  ilept  in  beds  in  one  room, — ^and  this  candle  was  only  put  out 
when  they  were  all  gone  to  bed,  which  was  the  moment  the  Pardoner 
awaited  to  fleal  away  and  purliie  his  intrigue.  Next  morning  they  were 
out  of  their  beds  Co  early  that  they  left  the  town  on  their  homeward 
journey  at  funrife. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    CHAMBER    AND    ITS    FURNITURE    AND    USES. — BEDS. HUTCHES    AND 

COFFERS. ^THE    TOILETTE;    MIRRORS. 


TH£  chambers  were  now^  except  in  fmaller  houfes^  moflly  above  the 
ground-floor ;  and,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  privacy  of  the 
chamber  was  much  greater  than  formerly.  In  the  poem  of  *'  Lady 
Bef]^,**  quoted  in  a  former  chapter  (the  whole  poem  is  given  in  Mr. 
Halliwell*s  privately  printed  *' Palatine  Anthology"),  when  the  earl  of 
Derby  was  plotting  with  the  lady  Befly  for  calling  in  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
he  propofed  to  repair  fecretly  to  her  in  her  chamber,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  letters : — 

*<  Wig  mufi  depart  (MpM»t«),  ladyy"  the  earUJmd  then  ,• 

**  JVhereJtire  keep  this  matter  Jecretlyy 
And  thhjame  nighty  hetwix  nine  and  ten^ 

In  your  chamber  I  tiinh  to  he. 
Look  that  you  make  all  t kings  ready y 

Tour  maids  ft>all  not  our  eouncell  heary 
For  I  %tfiii  bring  no  man  toith  me 

But  Humpkrey  BreretoMy  my  true  efjmre.'*^ 
He  took  his  leave  of  that  lady  fairy 

And  to  her  chamber  fl>e  went  full  Dghty 
And  for  all  things  fn  dxd  preparcy 

Both  pen  and  inky  and  paper  white. 

The  earl,  on  his  part, — 

unto  hisftudy  tventy 

Foreeafing  ^th  all  his  might 
To  bring  to  pafs  all  his  intent  $ 

He  took  no  reft  till  it  was  nighty 
And  vfhen  theftars  fibonefair  and  bright y 

He  kirn  difgmfed  inftrange  manner  e^ 

He 
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He  Hoent  mUoKnom  of  any  'wtgh^ 

No  more  wtk  Asm  hut  his  efqulre. 
jSnd  vfAen  he  came  her  chamber  near^ 

Full  ^'pvily  there  can  he  fiand\ 
To  cauje  the  lady  to  appear e 

He  made  afign  vnth  his  right  hand. 
And  tohem  the  lady  there  him  vfifi. 

She  vhu  as  glad  asjbe  might  be  i 
Charcoals  in  chimneys  there  voere  eajl^ 

Cannes  en  Jhcks  fianding  full  high. 
She  opened  the  tvickett^  and  let  him  in^ 

jindjaid^  "  Welcome^  lord  and  knight  fx  free  ! '* 
A  rich  chair  *ufasJetfor  him^ 

And  another  for  that  fair  lady  ; 
l%ey  ate  tbejpice^  and  drank  the  •u/ine. 

He  bad  all  things  at  Ins  intent. 

The  defcription  given  in  thefe  lines  agrees  perfedlj  with  the  repre- 
fentations  of  chambers  in  the  illuminated  manufcripts  of  the  latter  part 


No.  256.  Interior  of  the  Chamber, 

of  the  fifteenth  centuiy^  when  the  fuperior  artiflic  fkill  of  the  illuminators 

enabled 
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enabled  tbem  to  draw  interiors  with  more  of  detail  than  in  former  periods. 
We  have  alraoft  invariably  the  chimney,  and  one  "rich  chair,'*  if  not 
more.  In  our  cut  No.  256,  we  have  a  fettle  in  the  chamber,  which  is 
turned  to  the  fire.  This  pi6ture  is  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  the  early 
P'rench  tranflation  of  Jofephus,  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (No. 
7013),  and  reprefents  the  death  of  the  emperor  Nero,  as  defcribed  by  that 
writer.     All  the  furniture  of  this  chamber  is  of  a  fuperior  defcription. 


U  iiuj^ 


-^'  O    ,^«>      rf^^<3' 


— =3-^0     /-^*0    /k^> 


9  [^MI^^-zO^WAW??^ 


No.  257.   TJU  Nurpng  Chamber, 

The  large  chair  by  the  bed-fide  is  of  very  elegant  defign ;  and  the  fettle^ 
which  is  open  at  the  back^  is  ornamented  with  carved  paneb.  Our  next 
cut  (No.  257),  taken  from  a  manufcript  of  Lydgate*s  metrical  Life  of 
St.  Edmund  (MS.  HarL  No.  2278),  reprefents  the  birth  of  that  faint. 

3  F  This 
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Tbb  room  is  more  elaborately  fumilhed  thao  the  former.  The  fittings 
of  the  bed  are  richer;  the  cfaimney  is  more  ornamental  in  its  charader, 
and  is  cnriom  as  hating  three  little  recelles  for  holding  candleflicks,  cups, 
and  other  articles;  and  we  have  a  well-fupplied  copboaid,  though  of 
fimple  fonn.  From  the  colonrs  in  the  maDufcript,  all  the  velfeb  appear 
to  be  of  gold,  or  of  filver-gilt.  The  feat  before  the  fire  in  this  cut 
(No.  157)  feems  to  be  the  hutch,  or  cheft,  which  in  Nob.  261  and  26a 
we  ihall  lee  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  ftora  which  it  is  here  moved  to 
ferve  the  occafion. 

The  lady  feated  on  this  cheft  appears  to  be  wrapping  ap  the  new-bom 
infant  in  fwaddliog-ctothes;  a  cuftom  whiiii,  as  I  have  remarked  on  a 
former  occafion,  and  as  we  Ihall  fee  again  farther  on,  prevailed  univerjally 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Infants  thus  wrapped  up  are  Ire- 
qoently  feen  in  the  illuminated  manufiiripts;  and  their  appearance  is 
certainly  anything  but  pifiurefi)ue.     We  have  an  exception  in  one  of  the 


W>.  ijS.  A  OtM*. 

Iculptures  on  the  columns  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Bniftels  (reprefeoted 
in  our  cut  No.  358),  which  alfo  iumifhes  us  with  a  oirious  example  of  a 
cradle  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  remarked  that  in  thefe  cuts  we  obierve 
no  traces  of  carpets  on  the  floor.  In  our  cut  No.  256,  the  floor  b  evidently 
boarded;  but  more  generaUy,  as  in  our  cuts  Nos.  357,  260,  and  161,  it 

appears 
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appears  chequered,  or  laid  out  in  fmall  iquares,  which  may  be  intended  to 
reprefent  tiles,  or  perhaps  parquetiy.  There  is  more  evidence  of  tapefbied 
or  painted  waUs;  although  this  kind  of  ornamentation  is  only  u(ed 
partially,  and  chiefly  in  the  dwellings  of  the  richer  clafles.  The  walls 
in  the  chamber  in  cut  No.  257  appear  to  be  painted.  In  the  fame  cut 
we  have  an  example  of  an  ornamental  mat. 

The  mofl  important  article  of  furniture  in  the  chamber  was  the  bed, 
which  began  now  to  be  made  much  more  ornamental  than  in  previous 
times.  We  have  feen  in  the  former  period  the  introdudion  of  the  canopy 
and  its  curtains,  under  which  the  head  of  the  bed  was  placed.  The 
celure,  or  roof,  of  the  canopy,  was  now  often  enlarged,  fb  as  to  extend 
over  the  whole  bedj  and  it,  as  well  as  the  tefler,  or  back,  was  often 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  pofleflbr,  with  religious  emblems,  with 
flowers,  or  with  fbme  other  ornament.  There  were  alfb  fbmetimes  cqfters, 
or  ornamental  cloths  for  the  fldes  of  the  bed.  The  curtains,  fbmetimes 
called  by  the  French  word  ridels,  were  attached  edgeways  to  the  tefler, 
and  were  fufpended  fbmetimes  by  rings,  fb  as  to  draw  backwards  and 
forwards  along  a  pole ;  but  more  frequently,  to  judge  by  the  illuminations, 
they  were  fixed  to  the  celure  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the  tefler,  and 
were  drawn  up  with  cords.  At  the  two  comers  of  the  celure  portions  of 
curtain  were  left  hanging  down  like  bags.  The  curtains  which  draw  up 
are  reprefented  in  our  cuts  Nos.  259  and  260.  Thofe  in  cuts  Nos.  261 
and  262,  if  not  in  Nos.  256  and  257,  are  evidently  drawn  along  poles 
with  rings.  The  latter  method  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  old  metrical 
romance  of  "  Sir  Degrevant :" — 

That  vfos  a  mervelU  tkftige^ 
Ihfe  tk*  riddeb  Ajnge^ 
fVuk  maiy  red  golde  rjnge 
That  tkame  up  bare. 

The  celure  and  tefler  were  fixed  to  the  wall  and  ceiling  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  were  not  in  any  way  attached  to  the  bed  itfelf  3  for  the  large 
four-pofl  bedfleads  were  introduced  in  the  fixteenth  century.  In  fbme 
illuminations  the  bed  is  feen  placed  within  a  fquare  compartment  fepa- 
rated  from  the  room  by  curtains  which  feem  to  be  fufpended  from  th/e 

roof. 
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roof.  This  appeara  to  have  been  the  firft  flep  towards  the  more  modem 
four-poft  bedfleads.  In  one  of  the  plates  to  D'Agincourt's  "  Hifloire  de 
rArt"(Peinture,  pi.  109),  taken  from  a  Greek  frefco  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  in  a  church  at  Florence,  we  have  the  curtains  arranged 
thus  in  a  fquare  tent  in  the  room,  where  the  cords  are  not  fufpended 
from  the  roof,  but  Supported  by  four  com(;r-polls.  The  bed  is  placed 
within,  totally  detached  from  the  furrounding  pofts  and  curtains.  The 
fpace  thus  left  between  the  bed  and  the  curtains  was  perhaps  what  was 
originally  called  in  French  the  rueUe  (literally,  (he  "little  ftreet")  of  the 
bed,  a  term  which  was  afterwards  given  to  the  fpace  between  the  curtains 
of  the  bed  and  the  wall,  which  ht;ld  rather  an  important  place  in  old 
French  chamber  life,  and  efpecially  in  the  (lories  of  chamber  intrigue. 

The  bedftead  itfelf  was  fliU  a  very  fimple  flrudure  of  wood,  as  fhown 
in  our  cut  No.  259,  which  reprefenta  tlie  bed  of  a  countels.     It  b  taken 


Nt.  359.  A  Bid  aftkt  Fifimlh  Ct»nrj. 

from  the  manufcript  of  the  romance  of  the  "  Comte  d'Artois,"  which  has 
already  fumiihed  fubjefb  for  our  previous  chaptere  on  the  manners  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  lady's  footflool  is  no  lels  rude  than  the  bedftead. 
The  bed  here  evidently  confilis  of  a  hard  mattrels.  It  was  Hill  often 
made  of  Ibaw,  and  the  bed  is  fi>oken  of  in  the  gloflaries  as  placed  upon  a 

Jhamenluw., 
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ftramentum,  which  is  interpreted  by  the  Englifh  word  "litter 3"  but 
feather-beds  were  certainly  in  general  ufe  during  the  whole  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Chaucer 
(Dreme,  v.  2  jo)  thus  defcribed  a  very  rich  bed : — 

Of  iownt  offure  dovis  'white 

I  tvoJ  jfue  km  aftthar  bed, 

Rayid  toitA  gold^  and  right  toell  eled 

Injint  blacktjattin  d^outremere, 

Aud  many  a  pUowe^  and  every  here  (pillow  oorer) 

Of  clothe  of  Raines  tojlepe  onfofte; 

Him  thare  (n«ed)  not  to  tumen  ofie, 

Agnes  Hubbard,  a  lady  of  Buiy,  in  Suffolk,  who  made  her  will  in  1418, 
left  among  other  things, ''one  feather-bed**  (unum  leSlum  de  plumis), 
A  rich  townfman  of  the  fame  place  bequeathed,  in  1463,  to  his  niece, 
'*  certeyne  ftuffe  of  oftilment,**  among  which  he  enumerates  "  my  grene 
hanggyd  bedde  fleynyd  with  my  armys  therin,  that  hanggith  in  the 
chambyr  ovir  kechene,  with  the  curtynez,  the  grene  keveiyng  longgyng 
therto ;  another  coverlyte,  ij.  blanket ts,  ij.  peyre  of  good  (hetes,  the 
trampfoun,  the  coilerys  of  that  chambyr  and  of  the  drawgth  chambyr 
next,  tho  that  be  of  the  fame  foort,  a  grete  pilve  (pillow)  and  a  final 
pilve  3  the  fethirbeed  is  hire  owne  that  hire  maifirefle  gaf  hire  at  London.*' 
After  enumerating  other  articles  of  different  kinds,  the  teflator  proceeds — 
"  And  I  geve  hire  the  felour  and  the  fleynyd  clooth  of  the  coronadon  of 
Our  Lady,  with  the  clothes  of  myn  that  long  to  the  bedde  that  fhe  hath 
loyen  (lain)  in,  and  the  beddyng  in  the  draught  chamber  for  hire  ier- 
vaunth  to  lyn  in  3  and  a  banker  of  grene  and  red  lying  in  hire  chamb3rr 
with  the  longe  chayer  (a  fettle,  probably) ;  and  a  fiondyng  coffin  and  a 
long  cofire  in  the  drawth  chambyr.*'  William  Honyboom,  alfo  of  Bury, 
bequeathed  to  his  wife  in  1493,  *'  my  befl  ffether  bedde  with  the  traun- 
fbme,  a  whyte  felour  and  a  teftour  theron,  with  iij.  white  curteyns  therto, 
a  coverlight  white  and  blewe  lyeng  on  the  fame  bedde,  with  the  blan- 
kettes.'*  The  fame  man  leaves  to  his  daughter,  "  a  fiether  bedde  next 
the  befl,  a  materas  lyeng  under  the  fame,  iiij.  peyr  fhetys,  iij.  pelowes,  a 
peyr  blankettes.**  John  Coote,  who  made  his  will  at  Bury  in  1502,  left 
to  his  wife,  for  term  of  her  Ufe, "  alle  my  plate,  braffe,  pewter,  hanggynges, 
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celers,  teders,  fetherbeddes,  traunfoms,  coverlyteSj  blankettes^  fhetes^ 
pelows^  and  all  other  fluff  of  huflbld  (houfehold)  \*  and  afterwards  be- 
queaths thefe  articles  feparately  to  his  fon  and  daughter,  after  their 
mother  s  death  : — "  I  will  that  William  Coote  have  my  befle  hanged 
bede,  celer,  teftor,  and  curteyns  longgyng  to  the  fame,  the  befle  fether- 
bede,  the  befle  coverlyght,  the  befle  peyer  of  blankettes,  the  befle  peyer 
fhetes  3  and  Alys  Coote  to  have  the  next  hanged  bede,  celer,  and  teflour, 
wyth  the  ij**  fetherbede,  blankettes,  and  the  ij**  peyer  fhetes."  In  the 
will  of  Anne  Barett,  of  Bury,  dated  in  i  J04,  we  read,  ''  Item,  I  bequeth 
to  Avyfe  my  fervaunte  x.  marc,  a  flfether  bed,  a  traunfom,  a  payre  fhetes, 
a  payre  blankettes,  a  coverlyght."  LafUy,  the  wiU  of  Agar  Herte,  a 
widow  of  the  fame  town,  made  in  1522,  contains  the  following  items : — 
"  Item,  I  bequethe  to  Richard  Jaxfon,  my  fon,  a  ifetherbed,  ij.  trawnfoms, 
a  matras,  ij.  pelowes,  iiij.  payer  of  fchetes,  a  payer  of  blankettes,  and  a 
coveryng  of  arafle,  and  a  fecunde  coverlyght,  a  felour  and  a  teflour  fleynyd 
with  fl9[owers,  and  iij,  curteyns ;"..."  Item,  I  bequethe  to  Jone  Jaxfon, 
my  dowghter,  a  fetherbed,  a  matras,  a  bolfler,  ij.  pelowes,  iiij.  payer  of 
fchetes,  a  payer  of  blankettes,  a  coverlyght  with  fSowre  de  lyce,  a  felour 
and  a  teflour  fleynyd  with  Seynt  Kateryn  at  the  hed  and  the  crufifix  on 
the  felour,  ...  a  fecunde  coverlyght,  ij.  pelow-beris  {pillow-covers),  the 
fleynyd  clothes. abowte  the  chamber  where  I  ly ;"  .  .  .  "  Item,  I  bequethe 
to  Fraunces  Wrethe  a  ffetherbed,  a  bolfler,  a  payer  of  blankettes,  ray  befl 
carpet,  a  new  coverlyght  with  fflowers,  xy,  payer  of  fchetes,  ij.  pelowswith 
the  berys." 

Theie  extra6b  fix>m  only  one  fet  of  wiUs  are  fufficient  to  fhow  the 
great  advance  which  our  forefathers  had  made  during  the  fourteentli 
century  in  the  comfort  and  richnefs  of  their  beds,  and  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  receiving  general  obfervations  on  the  condition  of  previous 
ages  by  thofe  who  write  at  a  fubfequent  period.  I  make  this  obfervation 
in  allufion  to  the  account  fo  often  quoted  from  Harrifon,  who,  in  the 
defcription  of  £ngland  written  in  £ilex  during  the  reign  of  Elizabetli, 
and  inferted  in  Holinfhed's  "  Chronicles,"  informs  us  that  "  our  fathers 
(yea,  and  we  our  felves  alfo)  have  lien  full  oft  upon  fbnaw  pallets,  on 
rough  mats,  covered  onelie  with  a  fheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dag- 
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fwain,*  or  hopharlots  (I  ufe  their  owne  termes),  and  a  good  round  log 
under  their  heads  indead  of  a  bolder.  If  it  were  (b  that  our  fathers,  or 
the  good-man  of  the  houfe,  had,  within  feven  years  after  his  manage, 
purchafed  a  matteres,  or  flocke  bed,  and  thereto  a  facke  of  chafie  to  rede 
his  heade  upon,  he  thought  himfelfe  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of 
the  towne,  fb  well  were  they  contented.  Pillowes,  iaid  they,  were 
thought  meete  onelie  for  women  in  child-bed.  As  for  iervants,  if  they 
had  anie  fheet  above  tliem  it  was  well,  for  feldom  had  they  anie  under 
their  bodies  to  keepe  them  from  the  pricking  draws  that  ran  oft  through 
the  canvas  of  the  pallet,  and  rafed  their  hardened  hides."  A  defcription 
like  this  could  only  apply  to  the  lower  clafles  in  fociety,  who  had  as  yet 
participated  but  little  in  the  march  of  focial  improvement. 

As  the  privacy  of  the  chamber  had  become  greater,  it  feems  now  to 
have  been  much  lels  common  in  private  manfions  for  feveral  people  to  deep 


No,  260.  A  TnukU-hed. 

in  the  fame  room,  which  appears  more  rarely  to  have  had  more  than  one 


*  Dagswain  was  a  sort  of  rough  material  oi  which  the  commoner  sort  of  cover- 
lets were  made.  A  hap-harlot  or  hop-harlot,  was  also  a  very  coarse  kind  of 
coverlet.  Harlot  wad  the  term  applied  to  a  low  class  of  vagabonds,  the  ribalds, 
who  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  a  living ;  and  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  this  rug  as  being  only  fit  to  be  the  lot  or  hap  of  Mich  people. 
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bed.  But  a  bed  of  a  new  conftrudion  had  now  come  into  ufe,  called  a 
truckle  or  trundle  bed.  This  was  a  (mailer  bed  which  rolled  under  the 
larger  bed,  and  was  deiigned  ufually  for  a  valet,  or  fervant.  The  illu- 
minations in  the  manufcript  of  the  romance  of  the  ''  Comte  d*Artois/* 
already  quoted  more  than  once,  fumiih  us  with  the  early  example  of  a 
truckle-bed  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  260.  The  count  d'Artois  lies  in 
the  bed  under  the  canopy,  while  the  truckle-bed  is  occupied  by  his  valet 
(in  this  cafe,  his  wife  in  difg^ife).  The  truckle-bed  is  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  (ixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries.  Every  reader  wiU 
remember  the  fpeech  of  mine  hoft  of  the  Garter,  in  the  "  Meny  Wives 
of  Windfor!*  (act  iv.  fc.  j),  who  (ays  of  FaldafTs  room^  "  There's  his 
chamber,  his  faoufe,  his  cadle,  his  Handing  bed  and  truckle-bed."  It  was 
the  place  allotted  to  the  (quire,  when  accompanying  the  knight  on 
"  adventures."     So  in  Hudibras  (part  ii.  canto  ii.) — 

fFhen  Hudibras^  tohom  thoughts  and  eJdng 
^Twixtjleeping  kept  all  night  and  wakings 
Began  to  rub  his  drowjy  eyes^ 
And  from  his  couch  prepared  to  rife^ 
Rejolwng  to  difpatch  the  deed 
He  ww*d  to  doy  vfith  trufiyfpeed\ 
Butjirjiy  njoith  knocking  loud  and  bowlings 
He  roujed  thefqidre^  in  truckle  lolling. 

In  the  £ngUfh  univerfities,  the  mafter-of-arts  had  his  pupil  to  deep  in  his 
truckle-bed. 

The  chamber,  as  Uie  moft  private  part  of  the  houfe,  was  ftored  with 

» 

chefts  and  coffers,  in  which  the  perfon  who  occupied  it  kept  his  money, 
his  deeds  and  private  papers,  and  his  other  valuables.  Mar^ret  Pafton, 
writing  from  Norwich  to  her  hu(band  about  the  year  1459,  &^^  *  curious 
account  of  the  preparations  for  his  reception  at  home.  "  I  have,"  (he 
fays,  ''  taken  the  meafure  in  the  drawte  chamber,  there  as  ye  would  your 
coffers  and  your  cowntewery  (Juppofed  to  mean  a  dejk  for  writing)  (hould 
be  (et  for  the  while,  and  there  is  no  fpace  befide  the  bed,  though  the  bed 
were  removed  to  the  door,  for  to  fet  both  your  board  (table)  and  your 
coffers  there,  and  to  have  fpace  to  go  and  (it  befide  3  wherefore  I  have 
purveyed  that  ye  (hall  have  the  fame  drawte  chamber  {withdrawing  room — 

the 
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the  origin  of  our  name  of  dratving-room  for  the  falon)  that  ye  had 
before,  thereat  ye  Ihall  lye  to  yourfelf ;  and  when  your  gear  is  removed 
out  of  your  little  houfe,  the  door  Hiall  be  locked,  and  your  bags  laid  in 
one  of  the  great  coffers,  fo  that  they  Ihall  be  (afe,  I  tnift."  The  huccbes 
(hutches)  or  chefb,  and  coffers,  in  the  bed-chamber,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  old  writings.  The  large  hutch  £eenu  to  have  been  ufually 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  In  one  of  our  preceding  cuts  (No.  357) 
we  have  feen  it  moved  from  its  place  to  make  a  temporary  feat  before 
the  fire.     The  cut  amiexed  (No.  261),  taken  from  a  manulcript  Latin 


Bible  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (No.  (SSjp),  fhows  us  the  butch 
in  its  ufual  place,  and  opened  fo  as  to  enpofe  its  contents  to  our  view. 
It  is  here  evidently  filled  with  money,  and  the  perfons  who  have  entered 
the  chamber  feem  to  be  plundering  it.  In  a  very  popular  old  floiy,  the 
fame  in  fubftance  as  that  of  Macbeth  and  his  daughters,  an  old  man,  on 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  weakly  gives  up  all  his  property  to  the 
young  married  pair,  truAing  to  their  filial  love  for  bis  fullenance,  and 
3  o  they 
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they  go  on  treating  him  woiie  and  woiie^  until  he  is  fared  finom  adual 
deflitntion  by  a  deception  he  praties  upon  them.  In  one  Terfion  of  the 
fiory^  given  in  Engltih  verie  in  a  mannfcript  of  the  fifteenth  crentoiy,  the 
father  goes  to  a  friend  and  borrows  a  large  fam  of  money  in  gold,  which 
he  places  in  his  oofler,  and,  having  invited  them  to  his  dwelling,  and 
perfiiaded  them  to  remain  all  night,  he  contrives  that  early  in  the  morning 
they  ihall,  as  by  accident,  elpy  him  counting  his  gold.  The  unfilial 
children,  who  fuppofed  that  he  had  given  them  all  he  poflefled,  were 
aflonifhed  to  find  him  ftill  rich«  and  were  induced,  by  their  covetouihe^, 
to  treat  him  better  during  the  refl  of  his  life.  The  poem  defcribes  the 
old  man  leaving  his  bed  to  count  the  gold  in  his  chefl : — 


But  m  tkt  MDrw,  ai  trade  dajfSgkt^ 
Thefadir  ru^  amdyfir  tiey  f^tddem  iere 
What  tkat  he  dide  m  a  ktijlmu  wtamere^ 
Umto  Ms  eh^y  vMeJk  tire  lokka  kadde^ 
He  vfemtf  and  therm  ^orethed  hefuljadde^ 
Amd  vfhaa  it  vms  opened  and  wHfaitj 
The  hmggedgold  hi  the  murchoMMt  hpe  lemt 
He  hath  mmtiedy  smdjheight  firth  mth  it 
Umt»  his  heddhfiete  pme  is  amd  noeatf 
What  doth  thaame  tMsfil  aum  audfrmdemt 
But  eat  the  gold  em  a  tafit  hath  ftot^ 
That  im  the  hedges  left  thermegrot.—M8.  BmkL  sn»  lU.  tt,  ▼*. 

Robben,  or  plunderers  in  time  of  war,  when  breaking  into  a  houle, 
always  made  dired  for  the  chamber.  Among  the  letters  of  the  Pafion 
family,  is  a  paper  by  a  retainer  of  fir  John  Fafiolf,  who  had  a  houfe  in 
South wark,  giving  an  account  of  bis  fufferings  during  the  attack  upon 
London  by  Jack  Cade  and  the  commons  of  Kent  in  1450,  in  which  he 
tells  how  "  the  captain  (Cade)  ient  certain  of  his  meny  to  my  chamber 
in  your  rents,  and  there  broke  up  my  chef^,  and  took  away  one  obligation 
of  mine  that  was  due  unto  me  of  ^6L  by  a  priefl  of  Paul's  and  one  other 
obligation  of  one  Knight  of  10/.,  and  my  purfe  with  five  rings  of  gold, 
and  ijs,  6d,  of  gold  and  filver ;  and  one  hameis  {JuU  of  armour)  com- 
plete of  the  touch  of  Milan ;  and  one  gown  of  fine  perfe  blue,  furred 
with  martens ;  and  two  gowns,  one  furred  with  bogey  {budge) y  and  one 
other  lined  with  frieze.**     One  of  John  Paflon*s  correfpondents,  writing 
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from  London  on  the  38th  of  O^ber,  145.^1  gives  tbe  following  ftiU  more 
pertinent  account  of  the  robbing  of  a  man's  houle  : — "  Alio  there  is  great 
variance  between  the  earl  of  Devonfliire  and  the  lord  Bonvile,  as  hatb 
been  many  day,  and  much  debate  is  like  to  grow  thereby ;  for  on  Thujf- 
day  at  night  lafl  pad,  the  earl  of  Devonlhire's  fon  and  heir  came,  with 
fixty  men  of  arms,  to  Radford's  place  in  Devonfhire,  which  (Radford) 
was  of  counfel  with  my  lord  Bonvile ;  and  they  fet  a  honfii  on  fire  at 
Radford's  gate,  and  cried  and  made  a  noife  as  though  they  had  been  fony 
for  the  fire;  and  by  thet  caufe  Radford's  men  fet  open  the  gates  and 
yede  (went)  out  to  fee  the  fire ;  and  forthwith  the  earl's  fon  aforefaid 
entered  into  the  place,  and  entreated  Radford  to  come  down  of  his 
chamber  to  fpeak  with  them,  promifing  him  that  he  fliould  do  bodily 
harm  have ;  upon  which  promife  he  came  down,  and  fpoke  with  the  laid 
earl's  fon.     In  the  mean  time  his  meny  (retinue)  rob  his  chamber,  and 
rifled  his  hutches,  and  tnilTed  fucb  as  they  could  get  together,  and  carried 
it  away  on  his  own  horfes."     As  fi>on  as  this  was  done,  Radford,  who  was 
an  eminent  lawyer  reliding  at  Poghill,  near  Kyrton,  and  now  aged,  was 
led  forth    and  brutally  murdered.     In 
the  ftories  and  novels  of  the   middle 
ages,  the  favoured  lover  who  has  been 
admitted  lecrelly  into  the  chamber  of 
his  mifirefs  is  often  concealed  in  tbe 
hutch  or  chefi. 

Our  cut  No.  362,  taken  from  the 
lame  manufcript  of  the  Bible  whidi 
furoiflied  our  lafl  iUufiration,  reprefents 
the  hutch  alio  in  its  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  This  Iketch  is  interefting, 
both  as  Ibowing  more  diftindly  than 

the  others  the  rings  of  the  bed-curtains,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^  ._,  ^ 

and  the  rods  attached   to  the  celure, 

and  as  a  particularly  good  illuftration  of  the  habit  which  ftill  continued 
in  all  clafles  and  ranks  of  fociety,  of  lleeping  in  bed  entirely  naked. 
TTie  lame  pta^ce  is  fliown  in  feveral  of  our  other  cuts  (fee  Nos.  156, 
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2do,  and  a6i),  and,  indeed,  \a  all  the  illuminated  manufcripts  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  which  contain  bedroom  Icenea.  Whererer  this  u  not 
the  cale,  there  it  fbme  evident  reafon  for  the  contrary,  as  in  our  cut 
No.  357.  During  tbb  period  we  have  not  fo  many  pi&orial  illuftratious 
o(  the  toilet  as  might  be  expeded.  The  ladies'  combs  were  geDerally 
coarfe  and  large  in  the  teeth,  but  often  veiy  elaborately  and  beautifully 
ornamented.  The  mirror  was,  as  at  former  periods,  merely  a  circular 
piece  of  metal  or  glals,  let  in  a  cafe,  which  was  carved  with  figures  or 
ornaments  externally.  The  vocabularies  mention  the  mirror  as  one  ol 
the  ufual  objeds  with  which  a  chamber  fliould  be  fiimilhed. 

Our  cut  No.  363  is  taken  from  a  nnan'ifcript  (MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius,  A. 
vii.  fol.  93,  i'')  of  the  Englifh  tranllatioo  of  the  lingular  work  of  the 


We.  163.   A  Dtslir  I'l  Macerj. 

French  writer,  Guillaume  de  Deguilleville,  entitled  "  Le  P^lerinage  de  la 
Vie  Humaine,"  a  poem  which  bears  a  llriking  refembbnce  in  its  general 
charader  to  the  "Pilgrim's  Progrefi"  of  Bunyan.  The  Englilh  verfion, 
which  is  in  verfe,  and  entitled  limply  the  "Pilgrim,"  has  been  afcribed  to 
Lydgate.  In  the  courfe  of  his  adventures,  the  pilgrim  comes  to  the  lady 
Agyogra|Ae,  who  is  reprefented  as  dealing  in  "  mencerye,"  but  the 
enumeration  of  article*  embraced  under  that  term  is  rather  lingular : — 
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Sluadfche^  '<  Geoe  (ir)  Ifckal  the  ttlU^ 

Mercerye  I  ha-ve  tofelU  ; 

In  hoyftes  (boxes)  foote  (sweei )  oynementisy 

Thernvtth  to  don  aiUgemaith  (to  give  relief) 

Toffolka  tohicke  b«  not  glade^ 

But  difcorded  and  mallade^ 

And  kurte  with  perturbacyouns 

Off  many  trybulacyouns, 

/  have  knyvesy  pkyl/etySf  calJys^ 

At  ffeefiti  to  hang  upon  loallp; 

Kombes  mo  tkan  nyne  or  ten, 

Botke  ffor  korfe  and  eke  ffor  men  ; 

Merourx  alfoy  large  and  brode^ 

And  ffor  tkefygkt  wonder  gode  ; 

Off  hem  I  have  fful  greet  flente^ 

Forffolkt  that  haven  volnmti 

Byholdt  hemJUffe  therynne^^ 

Our  cut  reprefents  the  interior  of  the  houfe  of  the  lady  mercer,  with  the 
various  articles  enumerated  in  the  text  3  the  boxes  of  ointment,  the  hoiie- 
combs,  the  men's  combs,  and  the  mirrors.  She  firfl  offers  the  pilgrim  a 
mirror,  made  fo  as  to  flatter  people,  by  reprefenting  them  handfomer 
than  they  really  were,  which  the  pilgrim  refufes : — 

**  Madame^''  qwod  /,  ~*<jfow  not  difpleeje^ 

This  myrourefchal  do  me  noon  e^e  ; 

fyherfo  that  I  leefe  or  wynne, 

I  vfole  nevere  looke  thtreinne.'*'* 

But  ryght  anoon  myne  happe  It  was 

To  loken  m  anotker  giaffe^ 

In  tke  vtfkicke  ivithouten  toene  (without  doubt) 

Ifawe  ntyjylffffoide  and  uncleene^ 

And  to  bykolde  ryght  hydous^ 

Abkomynabely  and  vecyous. 

That  merour  and  that  glas 

Schewyd  (showed)  to  me  tohat  I  was. 

In  the  celebrated  "  Romance  of  the  Rofe,"  one  of  the  heroines,  Belacueil, 
is  introduced,  adorning  her  head  with  a  fillet,  and  with  this  head-dre(s 
contemplating  herfelf  in  a  mirror : — 

Belacueil  fouvent  Je  remire. 
Dedans  fon  miroerfe  mire, 
Savoirpil  efifi  bien  Jeans, 

There 
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Ittere  h  a  rc|TtriMjra*>ja  of  tL;t  feme  in  tbc  beactlfiJ  :II;;miiuted  nmiD- 
dr.ynAiht  "  Rr.>nMDce  of  the  Rofe"  m  [be  Britilb  Mnfenm  'MS.  Hari. 
No.  442^f,  in  wb^b,  fingulirlj'  nK<;gb,  tbe  iniiTor  Jtk-if,  vbkb  ii 
erideail}'  of  gla&,  i*  rrpn^fniud  a*  bctng  conrrs,  tbough  pnbap*  vc  mnfi 
atiritfuie  thU  apptrarance  to  tbc  cnitllulofft  of  tbc  dffigner,  who  in  bi* 
attmipt  to  Oiow  tbat  ibe  mirror  vas 
rt>Diid.  &ikd  in  peripeoiTe.  In  oar  firfl 
I  cul,  from  Guillaame  de  De^lleriUe,  it 
It  «-ill  be  obferred  rbat  tlie  anJfl,  in  onkr 
r  to  fltDw  thai  tbe  articles  iDiended  to  be 
reprdeoted  are  minon,  and  not  pbtes,  or 
anj  otber  round  implemeDti,  has  drawn 
the  refledioDf  of  foces,  altbougfa  nobody 
u  looking  into  tbcm.  Another  pecn- 
liaritj  in  the  illomination  of  the  "  Ro- 
mance t^  the  Koit,"  a  portion  of  which 
11  leprefented  in  our  cut  N'o.  364,  i*  tbat  the  mirtor  i*  fixed  againfl  the 
wall,  inftead  of  being  held  in  the  hand  when  died,  ai  appears  to  hare 
been  more  generally  Ihe  cale.  Standi ng-mirron  leem  not  to  hare  been 
yet  in  tile ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  glali  mirron, 
which  appear  to  hare  been  inrented  in  Belgium  or  Germany,  came 
into  ule. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


STATE  OF  SOCIETY. THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. GREEDINESS  IN  EAT- 
ING.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  SERVANTS. DAILY  OCCUPA- 
TIONS  IN   THE   HOUSEHOLD*.    SPINNING  AND   WEAVING;    PAINTING. 

THE    GARDEN    AND    ITS     USES.— H3AME8     OUT     OF    DOORS;     HAWKING, 

ETC. TRAVELLING,     AND     MORE     FREttUENT     USE     OF     CARRIAGES. 

TAVERNS  ;     FREQUENTED     BY     WOMEN* EDUCATION     AND     LITERARY 

OCCUPATIONS  ;    SPECTACLES. 

DURING  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  focietj  in  England  was  going  through 
a  tranfition  which  was  lefs  vifible  on  the  furface  than  it  was  great 
and  efie6hial  at  the  heart.  France  and  England  were  both  torn  by 
revolutionary  fhnggles,  but  with  very  different  refults;  for  while  in 
France  the  political  power  of  the  middle  clafles  was  deftroyed,  and  the 
countiy  was  delivered  to  the  defpotifm  of  the  crown  and  of  the  great 
lords,  in  our  country  it  was  the  feudal  nobility  which  was  ruined,  while 
the  municipal  bodies  had  obtained  an  increaied  importance  in  the  flate, 
and  the  landed  gentry  gained  more  independence  and  power  from 
the  decline  of  that  of  the  great  feudal  barons.  Yet  in  both  countries 
feudalifin  itfelf,  in  its  real  charader,  was  rapidly  paffing  away — in  France, 
before  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  in  England,  before  the  remodelling  and 
reformation  of  fbciety.  While  the  iubilance  of  feudalifm  was  thus 
perifhing,  its  outward  forms  appeared  to  be  more  fought  than  ever,  and 
the  pride  and  oflentation  of  rank,  and  its  arrogance  too,  prevailed  during 
the  fifteenth  century  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  any.  previous  period. 
The  court  of  Burgundy,  itfelf  only  in  origin  a  feudal  principality,  had  fet 
itfelf  up  as  the  model  of  feudalifin,  and  there  the  old  romances  of 
chivaliy  were  remodelled  and  publiihed  anew,  and  were  read  eagerly  as 
the  mirror  of  feudal  do^rines.     The  court  of  Burgundy  was  remarkable 
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for  its  wonderful  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  for  its  oftentatious  difplay 
of  wealthy  it  was  coniidered  the  model  of  lordly  courtefy  and  high 
breeding,  and  was  the  centre  of  literature  and  art ;  and  circumfbinces 
had  brought  the  court  of  £ngland  into  intimate  conne6tion  with  it,  fo 
that  the  influence  of  Burgundian  fafhions  was  greater  during  this  period 
in  England  than  that  of  the  faihions  of  the  court  of  France.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  fbcial  charader  in  England  and  in  France  were 
now  beginning  to  diverge  widely  from  each  other.  The  condition  of  the 
lower  clais  in  France  was  becoming  more  and  more  milerable,  and  the 
upper  clafles  were  becoming  more  licentious  and  immoral  ^  whereas,  in 
England,  though  ferfdom  or  villanage  ilill  exited  in  name,  and  in  law, 
the  peaiantry  had  been  largely  enfranchifed,  and  it  was  gradually  diiap- 
pearing  as  a  fa6t ;  and  their  landlords,  tlie  country  gentry,  lived  among 
them  in  more  kindly  and  more  intimate  intercourfe,  inflead  of  treating 
them  with  tyrannical  cruelty,  and  dragging  them  off  to  be  ilaughtered  in 
their  private  wars.  Increafed  commerce  had  fpread  wealth  among  the 
middle  clafTes,  and  had  brought  with  it,  no  doubt,  a  confiderable  increafe 
of  fecial  comfort.  Social  manners  were  ilill  very  coarfe,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  efforts  of  the  religious  reformers,  the  Lollards,  were 
improving  the  moral  tone  of  fociety  in  the  middle  and  lower  clafles. 

People  had,  moreover,  begun  now  to  difcufs  great  focial  queflions. 
The  example  of  this  had  been  given  in  England  in  the  celebrated  poem 
of  ^' Piers  Ploughman,"  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and  fuch 
queflions  were  mooted  veiy  extenfively  by  the  Lollards,  who  held  as  a 
principle  the  natural  equality  of  man.  This  was  a  do^ne  which  was 
accepted  veiy  flowly,  and  was  certainly  difcountenanced  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  preachers,  who  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  divifion  of  fociety 
into  diflind  clafles  was  a  permanent  judgment  of  Grod,  and  even  invented 
legends  to  account  for  its  origin.  Long  after  feudalifm  had  ceafed,  it 
was  difficult  to  difabufe  people  of  the  opinion  that  the  blood  which 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  a  gentleman  was  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of 
a  peafant,  or  even  from  that  of  a  burgher.  One  of  the  legendary 
explanations  of  thefe  divifions  of  blood  is  given  by  a  poetical  writer  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  named  Alexander  Barclay,  who  has  left  us 
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feven  "eclogues,"  as  he  calls  them,  on  the  focial  queflions  which  agitated 
men*s  minds  in  his  day.  One  day,  according  to  this  flory,  while  Adam 
was  abfent  occupied  with  his  agricultural  labours,  £ve  fat  at  home  on 
their  threfhold,  with  all  her  children  about  her,  when  fuddenly  fhe 
became  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Creator,  and,  afhamed  of  the  great 
number  of  them,  and  fearful  that  her  produdivenefs  might  be  milinter- 
preted,  fhe  hurriedly  concealed  thofe  which  were  the  leafl  well-favoured. 
"Some  of  them  fhe  placed  under  hay,  fome  under  flraw  and  chaff, 
fome  in  the  chimney,  and  fome  in  a  tub  of  draff;  but  fuch  as  were 
fair  and  well  made  flie  wifely  and  cunningly  kept  with  her."  God  told 
her  that  he  had  come  to  fee  her  children,  that  he  might  promote  them 
in  their  different  degrees ;  upon  which  fhe  prefented  them  in  their  order 
of  birth.  God  then  ordained  the  eldefl  to  be  an  emperor,  the  fecond  to 
be  a  king,  and  the  third  a  duke  to  guide  an  army ;  of  the  refi  he  made 
earls,  lords,  barons,  fquires,  knights,  and  "  hardy  champions.*'  Some  he 
appointed  to  be  "judges,  mayors,  and  governors,  merchants,  fheriffs,  and 
protestors,  aldermen,  and  burgeffes.**  While  all  this  was  going  on,  £ve 
began  to  think  of  her  other  children,  and,  unwilling  that  they  fhould  lofe 
their  fhare  of  honours,  fhe  now  produced  them  from  their  hiding-places. 
They  appeared  with  their  hair  rough,  and  powdered  with  chafi^  fome  full 
of  flraws,  and  fome  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dufl,  "  that  anybody  might 
be  frightened  at  the  fight  of  them."  They  were  black  with  dirt,  ill- 
favoured  in  countenance,  and  miHiapen  in  flature,  and  God  did  not 
conceal  his  difgufl.  "None,"  he  faid,  "can  make  a  veffel  of  filver  out 
of  an  eartlien  pitcher,  or  goodly  filk  out  of  a  goat*s  fleece,  or  a  bright 
fword  of  a  cow*8  tail  3  neither  will  I,  though  I  can,  make  a  noble  gentle- 
man out  of  a  vile  villain.  You  fhall  all  be  ploughmen  and  tillers  of  the 
ground,  to  keep  oxen  and  hogs,  to  dig  and  delve,  and  hedge  and  dike, 
and  in  this  wise  fhall  ye  live  in  endlefs  fervitude.  £ven  the  townfmen 
fhall  laugh  you  to  fcom  \  yet  fome  of  you  fhall  be  allowed  to  dwell  in 
cities,  and  fhall  be  admitted  to  fuch  occupations  as  thofe  of  makers  of 
puddings,  butchers,  cobblers,  tinkers,  coflard-mongers,  hofUera,  or  daubers." 
Such,  the  teller  of  the  flory  informs  us,  was  the  beginning  of  fervile 
labour. 
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A  fong  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  printed  in  the  coUedion  of  fongs  and 
carols  edited  for  the  Percy  Society,  the  burthen  of  which  is  the  neceflity 
of  money  in  all  conditions,  defcribes  the  different  ranks  and  their  various 
afpirations  in  the  following  order :  the  yeoman  who  deiires  to  become  a 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  who  feeks  to  be  a  fquire,  the  fquire  who 
would  be  a  knight,  the  lettered  man  who  feeks  diflindion  in  the  fchools, 
the  merchant  who  afpired  to  rife  to  wealth,  and  the  lawyer  who  fought 
promotion  at  the  bar.  In  the  interefting  "  Recueil  de  Po^fies  Franqoifes 
des  XV*  et  xvi®  fi^cles,"  by  M.  de  Montaiglon  (vol.  iii.  pp.  138,  147), 
there  are  two  poems,  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
entitled  IjCS  Souhaitx  des  Hmnmes  (the  wiihes  of  the  men)  and  Les  Souhaitz 
desFemmes  (the  wifhes  of  the  women),  in  which  the  various  clafles  are  made 
to  declare  that  which  they  defire  mofi.  Thus  dukes,  counts,  and  knights 
defire  to  be  fkilful  in  warlike  accomplifhments ;  the  prefident  in  parlia- 
ment defires  the  gold  chain  and  the  feat  of  honour,  with  wifdom  in 
giving  judgment  5  the  advocate  wiihes  for  eloquence  in  court,  and  for  a 
fair  bourgeoife  or  damoifelle  at  home  to  make  his  houfe  joyful  3  the 
burgher  wifhes  for  a  good  fire  in  winter,  and  a  good  fupply  of  fat  capons ; 
and  the  clergy  are  made  to  wifh  for  good  cheer  and  haudfome  women. 
The  wifhes  of  the  women  are  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  more  charaderiflic 
than  thofe  of  the  men.  Thus,  the  queen  wifhes  to  be  able  to  love  Grod 
and  the  king,  and  to  live  in  peace  -,  the  duchefs,  to  have  all  the  enjoy- 
ments and  pleafures  of  wealth  ;  the  countefs,  to  have  a  hufband  who  was 
loyal  and  brave ;  the  knight's  lady,  to  hunt  the  flag  in  the  green  woods  3 
the  damoifelle,  or  lady  of  gentle  blood,  alfb  loved  hunting,  and  wifhed 
for  a  hufband  valiant  in  war  3  and  the  chamber-maiden  took  pleafure  in 
walking  in  the  fair  fields  by  the  river-fide  j  while  the  bourgeoife  loved 
above  all  things  a  fbft  bed  at  night,  with  a  good  pillow,  and  clean  white 
fheets.  That  part  of  fociety  which  now  comes  chiefly  under  our  notice 
had  fallen  into  two  clafles,  that  which  boafied  gentle  blood,  and  the 
ungentle,  or  burgher  clafs,  and  this  was  particularly  fhown  among  the 
ladies,  for  the  bourgeoife  fought  continually  to  imitate  the  gentlewoman, 
or  damoifelle,  who,  on  her  part,  looked  on  thefe  encroachments  of  the  other 
with  great  jealoufy.     M.  de  Montaiglon  has  printed  in  tlie  colledion  jufl 
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quoted  (vol.  v.  p.  5)  a  fhort  poem  entitled,  "  The  Debate  between  the 
Damoifelle  and  the  Bourgeoife,**  in  which  the  excluiive  rights  of  gentle 
blood  are  ilrongly  claimed  and  difputed.  We  have  (een  the  fame  ambi- 
tion of  the  wives  of  burghers  and  yeomen  to  ape  the  gentlewoman  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  it  now  often  becomes  a  fubjedt  of 
popular  fatire.  Yet  we  muft  not  forget  that  this  defire  to  imitate  higher 
fociety  aflifled  much  in  refining  the  manners  of  the  middle  clafles. 
M.  de  Montaiglon  (vol.  ii.  p.  18)  has  printed  a  fhort  piece  in  verfe  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  entitled  the  "  Do6b*inal  des  Filles," 
containing  the  fentiments  which  teachers  fought  to  implant  in  the  minds 
of  young  ladies,  and  it  will  fuit  England  at  that  time  equally  with  France. 
The  young  ladies  are  here  recommended  to  be  bafhful ;  not  to  be  for- 
ward in  falling  in  lovej  to  pay  proper  attention  to  their  drefs,  and  to 
courteoufnefs  in  behaviour  5  and  not  to  be  too  eager  in  dancing.  From 
all  that  we  gather  from  the  writers  of  the  time,  the  love  of  dancing 
appears  at  this  period  to  have  been  carried  to  a  veiy  great  degree  of 
extravagance,  and  to  have  often  led  to  great  diflbluteneis  in  fbcial  manners, 
and  the  more  zealous  moralifls  preached  againft  the  dance  with  much 
eameftnefs*  The  author  of  our  "Dodrinal**  admoniihes  the  young 
unmarried  girl  to  dance  with  moderation  when  fhe  is  at  the  ''  carol"  (the 
name  of  the  ordinary  dance),  lefl  people  who  fee  her  dancing  too  eagerly 
fhould  take  her  for  a  diilblute  woman — 

FiUe^  quant  Jtre^  en  karolU^ 
Danfe%  gentiment  far  mefurtj 
Car^  quant  JiUefe  defmejure^ 
Tel  la  voit  qui  la  tient  pourfolle. 

The  young  lady  is  next  cautioned  againfi  talking  fcandal,  againfl 
believing  in  dreams,  againfl  drinking  too  much  wine,  and  againfl  being 
too  talkative  at  table.  She  was  to  avoid  idlenefs,  to  refped  the  aged, 
not  to  allow  herfelf  to  be  kifled  in  fecret  (kiffing  in  pubUc  was  the 
ordinary  form  of  falutation),  and  not  to  be  quarrelfome.  She  was 
efpecially  to  avoid  being  alone  with  a  priefl,  except  at  confeffion,  for 
it  was  dangerous  to  let  priefb  haunt  the  hcufe  where  there  were  young 
females — 

Fille, 
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FilUf  hormis  conftjfion^ 
SeulUtte  ne  farln  a  prebftre  ; 
Laijfe»-Ux  en  Uur  eglife  efre^ 
Sans  ct  fu*U»  kantent  vos  maifons. 

Thefe  lines,  written  and  publifhed  in  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  countiy, 
by  a  man  who  was  evidently  a  ilaunch  Romanift,  and  addrefled  to  young 
women  as  their  rule  of  behaviour,  prefent  perhaps  one  of  the  ftrongefl 
evidences  we  could  have  of  the  evil  influence  exercifed  by  the  Romifh 
clergy  on  focial  morals,  a  £a€t,  however,  of  which  there  are  innumerable 
other  proofs. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  efFed  of  fuch  teaching  on  the  better 
educated  clafles,  the  general  charader  of  the  women  of  the  middle  and 
lower  clafles  appears  to  have  been  of  a  defcription  little  likely  to  be  con- 
ducive to  domeflic  happinefs.  All  the  popular  materials  for  (bcial  hiflory 
reprefent  their  morals  as  being  very  low,  and  their  tempers  as  overbearing 
and  quarrelibme,  the  confequence  of  which  was  a  feparation  of  domeflic 
life  among  the  two  fexes  after  marriage,  the  hufbands,  when  not  engaged 
at  their  work  or  buiinefs,  feeking  their  amufement  away  from  the  houfe, 
and  the  wives  aflembling  with  their  *'goflips,"  often  at  the  public  taverns, 
to  drink  and  amufe  themfelves.  In  the  old  myfleries  and  morality  plays, 
in  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  quiet  fatire  on  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  compofed  and  a6ted,  Noah's  wife  appears  often  as 
the  type  of  the  married  woman  in  the  burgher  clais,  and  her  temper 
feems  to  have  become  almofl  proverbial.  In  the  "Towneley  Myfleries," 
when  Noah  acquaints  his  wife  with  the  approach  of  the  threatened 
deluge,  and  of  his  orders  to  build  the  ark,  flie  abufes  him  fo  groflly  as  a 
common  carrier  of  ill  news,  that  he  is  provoked  to  flrike  her  -,  flie  returns 
the  blow,  and  they  have  a  regular  battle,  in  which  the  hufband  has  the 
advantage,  but  he  is  glad  to  efcape  from  her  tongue,  and  proceed  to  his 
work.  In  the  "  Chefler  Myfleries,**  Noah*s  wife  will  not  go  intQ  the 
ark ;  and  when  aU  is  ready,  the  flood  beginning,  and  the  neceflity  of"  - 
taking  her  in  apparent,  flie  refufes  to  enter,  unlels  flie  is  allowed  to  take 
her  goflips  with  her : — 

Tea^JlTf/ette  up  youer  Jaile^ 
And  rowe  fourth  lohA  evil/  kalie^ 
For  tvltkouten  fayle 
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/  wll  not  oute  of  this  towne^ 

But  I  have  my  goffippes  everyechone  (every  one) 

One  foote  further  I  tvill  not  gone  (ffo). 

They  /ball  not  drvwney  hy  Sante  John, 

And  I  nuxye  Jove  ther  life  I 

They  loven  me  full  vfel,  by  Chr'tfie  I 

But  thout  left  them  into  they  cheifte^ 

Elles  (oiherwise)  rvive  nowe  Hvher  the  leifie  (where  you  like), 

And  gette  thee  a  newt  nviffe. 

It  is  to  be  fuppofed  tliat  Noah,  when  he  wanted  her,  had  found  her  with 
her  goflips  in  the  tavern.  At  lafl,  Noah's  three  Tons  are  obliged  to  drag 
their  mother  into  the  "  boat/*  when  a  fcene  occurs  which  appears  thus 
briefly  indicated  in  the  text, — 

Noyc. 

H^eUkome^  wiffe^  into  this  botte  I 

Noyc's  Wiffe. 
Have  thou  that  for  thy  note!         [She  beaU  him.] 

Noyc. 

Ha^  ha  !  marye^  this  is  hotte  I 
It  is  good  for  to  bejlilL 

The  converfation  of  tliefe  "  goflips,"  when  they  met,  was  loofe  and  coarle 
in  the  extreme,  and,  as  delcribed  in  contemporary  writings,  the  pradice 
even  of  profane  fwearing  prevailed  generally  among  both  (exes  to  a  degree 
which,  to  our  ears,  would  found  perfeftly  frightful  —it  was  one  of  the 
vices  againfl  which  the  moralids  preached  mofl  bitterly.  Life,  indeed,  in 
fpite  of  its  occaiional  refinement  in  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety,  was 
eflentially  coarfe  at  this  period,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  much  delicacy 
of  people  who  dieted  as,  for  inftance,  tlie  family  of  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland are  reported  to  have  done  in  the  houfehold  book,  compiled  in 
15 1 2,  which  was  publilhed  by  bifhop  Percy.  I  only  give  the  breakfaft 
allowances,  which,  on  fle(h-days,  were  *'  for  my  lord  and  my  lady,**  a  loaf 
of  bread  "in  trenchers,**  two  manchets  (loaves  of  fine  meal),  one  quart  of 
beer  (or,  as  we  fhould  now  call  it,  ale),  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chine 
of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef  boiled  \  for  "  my  lord  Percy  and  Mr.  Thomas 

Percy** 


Percy"  (the  two  elder  children),  half  a  loaf  of  houfehold  bread,  a  man- 
chet,  one  pottle  of  beer  (two  quarts — they  were  not  yet  allowed  wine),  a 
chicken,  or  elfe  three  mutton  bones  boiled  j  ''breakfads  for  the  nurcery, 
for  my  lady  Margaret  and  Mr.  Ingram  Percy*'  (who  in  fad  were  mere 
children),  a  manchet,  one  quart  of  beer,  and  three  mutton  bones  boiled  -, 
for  my  lady*s  gentlewomen,  a  loaf  of  houfehold  bread,  a  pottle  of  beer, 
and  three  mutton  bones  boiled,  or  eHe  a  piece  of  beef  boiled.  It  will  be 
feen  here  that  the  family  dined  two  to  a  plate,  or  mefs,  as  was  the  ufual 
cuHom  in  the  middle  ages.  On  fifh-days,  the  breakfafl  allowances  were 
as  follows :  for  my  lord  and  my  lady,  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers,  two 
manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  fait  fifh,  ^x 
baked  herrings,  or  a  difh  of  (prats ;  for  the  two  elder  fons,  half  a  loaf  of 
houfehold  bread,  a  manchet,  a  pottle  of  beer,  a  difh  of  butter,  a  piece  of 
fait  fifh,  a  difh  of  fprats,  or  three  white  (frefh)  herrings;  for  the  two 
children  in  the  nurfery,  a  manchet,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  difh  of  butter,  a 
piece  of  fait  fifh,  a  difh  of  fprats,  or  three  white  herrings ;  and  for  my 
lady*s  gentlewomen,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  pottle  of  beer,  a  piece  of  fait  fifh, 
or  three  white  herrings.  We  fhall  be  inclined,  in  comparing  it  with  our 
modem  flyle  of  living,  to  confider  this  as  a  very  fubflantial  meal  to  begin 
the  day  with. 

According  to  the  oW  moral  and  fatirical  writers,  exceffive  greedinefs 
in  eating  had  become  one  of  the  prevailing  vices  of  this  age.  Barclay,  in 
his  *'  Eclogues,"  gives  a  flrange  pi6hire  of  tlie  bad  regulations  of  the 
tables  at  the  courts  of  great  people,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  He 
defcribes  the  tables  as  ferved  in  great  confiifion,  and  even  as  covered  with 
dirty  table-cloths.  The  food  he  reprefents  as  being  bad  in  itfelf,  and 
often  ill-cooked.  Everybody,  he  fays,  was  obliged  to  eat  in  a  hurry, 
unlefs  he  would  lofe  his  chance  of  eating  at  all,  and  they  ferved  the  worfl 
difhes  firfl,  fo  that  when  you  had  fatiated  yourfelf  with  food  which  was 
hardly  palatable,  the  dainties  made  their  appearance.  This  led  people  to 
eat  more  than  they  wanted.  When  an  attradive  difh  did  make  its 
appearance,  it  led  literally  to  a  fcramble  among  the  guefls : — 


But  ifitfortune^  aijeldomt  doth  befall^ 
That  at  beginning  come  dijbei  btfi  ofall^ 


Or 
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Or  (before)  thou  haft  tafled  a  morjtll  or  twajne^ 
Tkj  dljb  out  of  fight  it  taken  foon  agayne. 
SI<nve  he  t hi  f erven  in  ferving  m  alrtuyf 
Butfuflfte  be  thy  after  taking  thy  meate  away. 
AJptciall  cttjhme  is  ufed  them  among^ 
No  good  difif  tofuffer  on  horde  to  he  Jenge. 
If  the  dijh  be  pleafaunt^  eyther  fiefx  orfi/be^ 
Ten  handes  at  onceftoarme  in  the  difite  ; 
And  if  it  hefiefiey  ten  knives  Jbalt  thou  fee 
Mangling  the  fi^  and  in  the  flatter  fiee  ,* 
To  put  there  thy  handes  is  peri II  •without  feyle^ 
ff'ithout  a  gauntlet  or  els  a  glove  ofnusyle. 

It  would  thus  feem  that  the  fervers  left  the  guefh^  except  thofe  at  the 
high  tabie^  to  help  themlelves.  It  appears  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
iixteenth  century,  the  Englifh  had  gained  the  character  of  keeping 
the  mofl  profufe  tables,  and  being  the  greatefl  eaters,  in  Europe.  A  fcrap 
preferved  in  a  manufcript  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  printed  in  the 
"  Reliquiae  Antiquae**  (vol.  i.  p.  326),  offers  rather  a  curious  excuie  for 
this  charader.  There  was  a  merchant  of  England,  we  are  told,  who 
adventured  into  far  countries,  and  when  he  had  been  there  a  month  or 
more,  a  great  lord  invited  this  Englifh  merchant  to  dinner.  And  when  they 
were  at  dinner,  the  lord  wondered  that  he  eat  not  more  of  his  meat,  for, 
laid  he,  "  Engliihmen  are  called  the  greatefl  feeders  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  reported  that  one  man  will  eat  as  much  as  fix  of  another  nation,  and 
more  vi6hials  are  confumed  there  than  in  any  other  region.**  "It  is 
true,"  the  merchant  replied,  "it  is  fo,  and  for  three  reafonable  caufes  fo 
much  vidual  is  ferved  on  the  table  -,  one  of  which  is,  for  love,  another, 
for  phyfic,  and  the  third,  for  dread.  Sir,  as  concerns  the  firft,  we  are 
accuflomed  to  have  many  divers  meats  for  our  friends  and  kinsfolk, 
becaufe  fome  love  one  manner  of  meat,  and  fbme  another,  and  we  wifh 
every  man  to  be  fatisfied.  Secondly,  in  regard  of  phyfic,  becaufe  for 
divers  maladies  which  people  have,  fome  men  wiU  eat  one  meat,  and 
fbme  another,  it  is  defirable  that  everybody  fhould  be  fuited.  The  third 
caufe  is  for  dread ;  for  we  have  fb  great  abundance  and  plenty  in  our 
realm,  of  beafb  and  fowls,  that  if  we  fhould  not  kill  and  deflroy  them, 
they  would  deflroy  and  devour  us."     It  may  be  remarked  that,  during 
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this  period,  the  Engliih  merchants  and  burghers  in  general  feem  to  have 
kept  very  good  tables^  and  that  the  lower  orders,  and  even  the  peasantry, 
appear  to  have  been  by  no  means  ill  fed. 

The  confufion  in  ferving  at  table  defcribed  by  Alexander  Barclay  was 
no  doubt  caufed  in  a  great  meafure  by  the  numerous  troops  of  riotous  and 
unruly  ferving  men  and  followers,  who  were  kept  by  the  noblemen  and 
greater  land-holders,  and  who  formed  everywhere  one  of  the  curfes  of 
fociety.  Within  the  houfehold,  they  had  become  fo  unmanageable  that 
their  maflers  made  vain  attempts  to  regulate  them ;  while  abroad  they 
were  continually  engaged  in  quarrels,  often  fanguinary  ones,  with  coun- 
trymen or  townfmen,  or  with  the  retainers  of  other  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men, in  which  their  mafters  confidered  that  it  concerned  their  credit  to 
fupport  and  proteft  them,  fo  that  the  quarrels  of  the  fervants  became 
fometimes  feuds  between  their  lords.  The  old  writers,  of  all  defcriptions, 
bear  witnefs  to  the  bad  condu6t  of  ferving  men  and  fervants  in  general, 
and  to  their  riotoufneis,  and  efpecially  of  the  gar^ons,  or,  as  they  were 
called  in  Englifti,  "  lads.*'  Cain's  garcio,  in  the  '*  TowneJey  Myfteries,"  was 
intended  as  a  pidure  of  this  clafs,  in  all  their  coarfenefs  and  vulgarity; 
and  the  chara6ter  of  Jak  Garcio,  in  the  play  of  "The  Shepherds,"  in  tlie 
fame  colledion,  is  another  type  of  them. 

We  have  feen  that  the  breakfaft  in  the  houfehold  of  the  Percys  was  a 
very  fubdantial  meal,  but  it  feems  not  to  have  been  generally  confidered 
a  regular  meal,  either  as  to  what  was  eaten  at  it,  or  as  to  the  hour  at 
which  it  was  taken.  Perhaps  this  was  left  to  the  convenience,  or  caprice, 
of  individuals.^  We  have  a  curious  defcription  of  the  divifion  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  day  in  a  princely  houfehold,  in  an  account  which  has  been 
left  us  of  the  houfehold  regulations  of  the  duchefe  of  York,  mother  of 
king  Edward  IV.,  which,  however,  were  ftrongly  influenced  by  the  pious 
charader  of  that  princefs,  who  ipent  much  time  in  religious  duties  and 


♦  At  a  rather  later  period,  sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  "Castell  of  Helth" 
(printed  in  1541))  recommends  that  breakfast  should  be  taken  about  four  hours 
before  dinner,  considering  it  therefore  as  a  light  meal,  and  he  advices,  in  a  sanitary 
view,  that  not  less  than  six  hours  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  dinner  and 
supper. 
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obfervances.  Her  ufual  hour  of  rifing  was  feven  o'clock,  when  fhe  heard 
matins;  fhe  then  "made  herfelf  ready/*  or  drefled  herfelf,  for  the  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  and  when  this  was  done,  (he  had  a  low  mais  in  her 
chamber.  After  this  mafs,  ibe  took  fomething  "to  recreate  nature,'* 
which  was,  in  fad,  her  breakfafl,  though  it  is  afterwards  iiated  that  it 
was  not  a  regular  meal.  She  then  went  to  chapel,  and  remained  at 
religious  fervice  imtil  dinner,  which,  as  we  are  further  told,  took  place, 
*'  upon  eating  days,"  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  a  firft  dinner  in  the  time  of 
high  mafs  for  the  various  officers  whofe  duty  it  was  to  attend  at  table ; 
but,  on  fafling  days,  the  dinner  hour  was  twelve  o'clock,  with  a  later 
dinner  for  carvers  and  waiters.  After  dinner,  the  princefs  devoted  an 
hour  to  give  audience  to  all  who  had  any  bufinefs  with  her ;  fhe  then 
flept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  fpent  her  time  in  prayer  until  the 
lirfl  peal  of  even-fong  (vefpers),  when  "  fhe  drank  wine  or  ale  at  her 
pleafure.*'  She  went  to  chapel,  and  returned  thence  to  fupper,  which,  on 
eating  days,  was  ferved  at  five  o'clock,  the  carvers  and  fervers  at  table 
having  fupped  at  four.  The  ordinary  diet  in  the  houfe  of  this  princefs 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  fimple.  On  Sunday,  Tuefday,  and 
Thurfday,  tlie  houfehold  was  ferved  at  dinner  with  beef  and  mutton,  and 
one  roafl;  at  fupper  with  "leyched"  beef  and  roaft  mutton;  on  Monday 
and  Wednefday,  they  had  boiled  beef  and  mutton  at  dinner,  and  at  fupper, 
the  fame  as  on  the  three  other  days ;  on  Friday,  fait  fifh  and  two  difhes 
of  frefh  fifh ;  and  on  Saturday,  fait  fifh,  one  frefh  fifh,  and  butter,  for 
dinner,  and  fait  fifh  and  eggs  for  fupper.  After  fupper,  the  princefs 
"difpofed  herfelf  to  be  familiar  with  her  gentlewomen,"  with  "honefl 
mirth ;"  and  one  hour  before  going  to  bed  fhe  took  a  cup  of  wine,  went 
to  her  privy  clofet  to  pray,  and  was  in  bed  by  eight  o'clock. 

Tlie  duchefs  of  York  is  of  courfe  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  of 
piety  and  fbbriety,  and  her  hours  are  not  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  exadly 
thofe  of  other  people,  and  certainly  not  her  occupations.  In  the 
French  "D^bat  de  la  Damoifelle  et  de  la  Bourgeoife,"  the  latter 
accufes  the  gentlewoman  of  late  rifing.  "  Before  you  are  awake,"  Ihe 
fays,  "  I  am  drefied  and  have  attended  to  my  duties ;  do  not  therefore 
be  furprifed  if  we  are  more  diligent  than  you,  fince  you  fleep  till  dinner- 
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time."  "No,"  replies  the  danioi telle,  "we  muft  fpeiid  our  evening  in 
dancing,  and  cannot  do  as  you,  who  go  to  bed  at  the  fame  time  as  your 
bens." 

It  has  been  Aated  already  that,  even  in  the  higheft  ranks  of  fi>ciety, 
the  ladies  were  uTually  employed  at  home  on  ufeful,  and  often  on  profit- 
able work.     This  work  embraced  the  various  procefles  in  the  manufaflure 
of  linen  and  cloth,  as  well  as  the  making  it  up  into  articles  of  drels,  and 
embroidery,  netling,  and  other  fimilar  occupations.     The  fpinning- wheel 
was  a  necellaiy  implement  in  every  houfehold,  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage.     In  1437,  John  Notyngham,  a  rich  grocer  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
bequeathed  to  one  of  his  legatees,  "j  fpynoyng  wbel  et  j  par  carpfarum," 
meaning  prabably  "  a  pair  of  cards,"  an  implement  which  is  flated  in  the 
"Promptorium  Parvulorum"  to  be  efpeeially  a  "wommanys  inflrument." 
A  few  years  previoufly,  in  1418,  Agnes  Stubbard,  a  refident  in  (he  lame 
town,  bequeathed  to  two  of  her  maids,  each, 
one  pair  of  wool-combs,  one  "  kembyng-flok" 
(a  combing- flock,  or  machine  for  holding  the 
wool  to  be  combed),  one  wheel,  and  one  pair 
of  cardsj    and  to  another  woman  a  pair  of 
wool-combs,  a   wheel,  and   a  pair  of  cards. 
John  Baret,  of  Bury,  in  1463,  evidently  a  rich 
man  with  a  very  large  boufe  and  houfehold, 
Ipeaks  in  his  will  of  a  part  of  the  houle,  or 
V  probably  a  room,  which  was  diltinguiflied  as 
.,     ,      ,   ,       ,     „..  „     the   "fpinniniF  houfe."     Our   cut    No.   36^, 

W>.  165.  Lady  at  htr  Difiag.  f  S  J' 

from  an  illuminated  Bible  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  (No.  6819),  reprefents  a  woman 
of  apparently  an  ordinaiy  clals  of  Ibciety  at  work  with  her  dillafF  under 
her  arm.  The  nest  cut  (No.  266)  is  taken  from  a  fine  illuminated  manu- 
fcript  of  the  well-known  French  "Boccace  des  Nobles  Femmes,"  and 
illuftrates  the  ftory  of  "  Cyrille,"  the  wife  of  king  Tarquin.  We  have 
here  a  queen  and  her  maidens  employed  in  the  lame  kind  of  domellic 
laboun.  The  lady  on  the  left  is  occupied  with  her  combs,  or  cards,  and 
her  combing-ftock  -,  the  other  fits  at  her  diAaff,  alfo  fupported  by  a  ftock, 
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infiead  of  holding  it  under  her  arm ;  and  the  queen,  with  her  hand  on 
the  fhuttle^  is  performing  the  final  operation  of  weaving. 

Some  of  the   more  elegant  female   accomplifhments,  which  were 
unknown  in  the  earlier  ages,  were  now  coming  into  vogue.     Dancing 


No,  a66.  A  ^ueen  and  her  Damjeh  at  fTork, 

was,  as  ah*eady  dated,  a  more  favourite  amufement  than  ever,  and  it 
received  a  new  iclai  from  the  frequent  introdudion  of  new  dances,  of 
which  fbme  of  the  old  popular  writers  give  us  long  lifts.  Some  of  thefe, 
too,  were  of  a  far  more  adive  and  exciting  defcription  than  formerly. 
One  of  the  perfonages  in  the  early  interlude  of  "The  Four  Elements," 
talks  of  pedbns — 

TkatflMll  both  daunct  andjpryng^ 
And  torne  dene  above  the  grounder 
Wtthfryjcax  end  'with  gamhawdei  rounds 
That  all  the  hall  Ml  ryng. 

Mufic,  alfo,  was  more  extenfively  cultivated  as  a  domeftic  accomplifh- 
ment ;  and  it  was  a  more  common  thing  to  meet  with  ladies  who  indulged 

in 
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in  literary  purfuits.  Sometimes,  too,  the  ladies  of  the  fifteenth  century 
praflifed  drawiug  and  painting, — arts  which,  inflead  of  being,  as  formerly, 
reHrided  almoft  to  the  clergy,  bad  now  palTed  into  the  hands  of  the  laity, 
and  were  undergoing  rapid  improvement.  The  illuminated  manufcript 
of  "  Boccace  des  Nobles  Femmes,"  which  fumifhed  the  fubjefl  of  our 
laA  cut,  contains  feveral  pidures  of  ladies  occupied  in  painting,  one  of 
which  (illuflrating  the  chapter  on  "Marcie  Vierge")  is  reprefented  in 
our  cut  No.  267.     The  lady  has  her  palette,  her  colour-box,  and  her 


Ni.  *67.  A  Laij  jhtxSt. 

flone  for  grinding  the  colours,  much  as  an  artift  of  tlie  prefent  day  would 
have,  though  (he  is  feated  before  a  fomewhat  Angularly  formed  frame- 
work. She  is  evidently  painting  her  own  portrait,  for  which  purpofu  flie 
ufes  the  mirror  which  hangs  over  the  colour-box.  It  is  rather  curious 
that  the  tools  which  lie  by  the  fide  of  ihe  grinding- flone  are  thofe  of  a 
fculptor,  and  not  thofe  of  a  painter,  fo  that  it  was  no  doubt  intended  we 
fhould  luppofe  that  Ihe  combined  the  two  branches  of  the  art.  In  one  of 
the  illuminations  of  the  manufcript  of  the  "  Romance  of  the  Kofe," 
which  has  been  quoted  before,  preferved  in  the  Briiifli  Muleum,  we  have 
a  piSure  of  a  male  painter,  copied  in  our  cut  No.  168,  and  intended  to 
reprefent  Apelles,  who  is  working  with  a  palette  and  eafel,  exaSly  as 
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artilb  do  at  the  prefent  day:  both  ha  and  our  lady  artiH  in  (he  cut  are 
evideotly  painting  on  board.     We  begin  now  alfo  to  trace  the  exi&ence 


No.  x6g.  A  Pain 


ii  Eajd. 


of  a  great  naniber  of  domeflic  fports  and  paAimps,  Ibme  of  which  flill 
remain  in  ulage,  but  which  we  have  not  here  room  to  enumerate. 

Out  of  doors,  the  garden  continued  to  be  the  favourite  refort  of  the 
ladies.  It  would  be  eafy  to  pick  out  numerous  dfifcriptions  of  gardens 
from  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Lydgate  thus  defcribes  the 
garden  of  tlie  rich  "churl :" — 

Whiiom  Iktr  vial  /■  a§mal  wtlagi. 

As  ■rpn  nhfar  makttkt  rektrfayh^ 

A  chsrh,  vikaki  kaJJt  tufi  and  a  p-cte  coragi 

fr„kin  hymJAf,  b.  dli\gM  iraveyli, 

Ta  array  ha  gardcyn  laili  naailt  affaraylt. 

Of  Intglht  and  brtii  ytVukt  (rqatWy)  f/iuiri  and  hngr, 

Htg^d  aid  dyhJ  10  mail  it  furt  aiidftrcag,. 

Allt  tit  Ml  ■wiri  modi  flatue  viiik  find  (tmviV), 

Tit  iaria  (hulii)  iMmid  luiri  lum  lurvh  grin, 

Smi  lurttri  (>vHl  bcdi  or  plints),  viili  cmditi  (ruunlajn)  al  lit  icndi, 

Tiat  Kotftid  up  agaymt  lit  fimt  fiitnt, 

LyitJitvtT  Srtmti  at  any  crifiaili  tUn, 
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The  burbly  wa^va  (bobbling  wavei)  in  up  bcyling^ 
Rounde  at  hyralle  ther  beamjt  outjtynynge. 

Amyddis  the  gardeyn  ftode  afrejfl>  lawrer  (laareO» 
Theron  a  hlrd  fyngjng  botke  day  and  nyghte. 

And  at  a  fomewhat  later  period,  Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  iingular  poem 
entitled  "  The  Paftime  of  Pleafure,"  defcribes  a  larger  and  more  magni- 
ficent garden.  Amour  arrives  at  the  gate  of  the  garden  of  La  Bel  Pucel, 
and  requefts  the  portrels  to  condud  him  to  her  miftrels — 

*'  Truly, ^"^  quodjbe^  **  in  the  garden  grene 

Of  many  afwete  and  fundry  fiowre 

She  makith  a  garlonde  that  is  verayjbene^ 

Wythe  trueloves  toreught  in  many  a  colourcy 
Replete  wthjkoetenes  and  dulcet  odoure ; 
And  all  alone,  without  company  f 
Amyddes  an  herber  fbe^tteth  plejauntly.^'' 

From  the  defcription  of  this  ''gloiyous**  garden  that  follows,  we  might 
imagine  that  the  practice  of  cutting  or  training  trees  and  flowers  into 
fantaflic  fhapes,  as  was  done  with  box-trees  in  the  laft  century,  had  pre- 
vailed among  the  gardeners  of  the  fifteenth.  The  garden  of  La  Bel 
Pucel  is  defcribed  as  being — 

Wyth  Flora  paynted  and  vurought  curyoujlyy 
In  dpveri  knottes  ofmarvaylous  gretenes  ; 
Rampande  lyonsjiode  up  voonderflyy 
Made  all  of  herbet  ivith  dulcet  ftoetenes, 
ffyth  many  dragons  ofmarvaylos  likenes. 
Of  dyvers  fioures  madeful  craftely^ 
By  Flora  couloured  tvyth  colours  fundry. 

Amiddes  the  garden  fi  moche  delegable 
There  luas  an  herbtr  fayre  and  quadrante^ 
To  paradyjt  right  'well  comparable. 
Set  all  about  'with  Jhures  fragraunt  f 
And  in  the  myddle  there  tvas  refplendyjhaunte 
A  dulcet  Jpring  and  marvaylous  fountaine, 

Ofgolde  and  ajure  made  all  certaine, 

•  •  •  • 

Bejyde  %ohicht  founteyne,  the  moofi  fayre  lady 
ha  Bel  Pucel  vfas  g^lyfyffytg  > 
Of  many  foures  fayre  and  ryally 
A  goodly  chapletfi)e  vfos  in  maiyngc. 
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I  have  had  occaHon  before  to  obferve  that  garlands  and  chaplets  of 
flowers  were  in  great  requeA  in  the  middle  ages,  and  tlie  making  of  them 
was  a  favourite  occupation.  Our  cut  No.  369,  taken  from  the  illuminated 
calendar  prefixed  to  the  fplendid  mauufcript  "Heures"  of  Anne  of 
Brittan]'  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris,  where  it  illuArates  the  month 
of  May,  reprcfents  the  interior  of  a  garden,  with  a  lady  thus  employed 
with  her  maidens.  This  garden  appears  to  be  a  fquare  piece  of  ground, 
lurrouoded  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  central  compartment  or  lawn  enclofed 


N».  169.  j1  Ladj  and  htr  Maidcni  ■aurnlHg  Garlaii). 

by  a  fence  of  trellis-work  and  a  hedge  of  rofe  trees,  Piftures  of  gardens 
will  alfo  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  the  "Romance  of  the  Rofe"  already 
referred  to,  and  in  other  illuminated  books,  but  the  illuminators  were 
unable  to  reprefent  the  elaborate  defcriptioos  of  the  poels.  Befides 
flowen,  every  garden  contained  herbs  for  medicinal  and  other  purpofes, 
fuch  as  love-phi  liars,  which  were  in  great  repute  in  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  romance  of  "Gerard  de  Nevere"  (or  La  Violet te),  an  old  woman 
goes  into  the  garden  attached  to  the  caflle  where  flie  lives,  to  gather 
herbs  for  making  a  deadly  poifon.  This  incident  b  reprelented  in  our 
cut  No.  170,  taken  from  a  magnificent  illuminated  manufcript  of  the 
profe  verfion  of  this  romance  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris.     The 
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gardeo  u  here  again  furrounded  by  a  wall,  wiih  a  poAern  gate  leadinj;  to 
the  couDtiy,  and  we  have  the  fame  trellis  feocings  as  before.     It  appears 


Na.  170,  A  IjJj  galhiring  hirii, 

to  have  been  the  ufual  cuflom  thus  to  eoclofe  and  protefi  the  beds  in  a 
garden  with  a  trellis  fence. 

The  various  games  and  exercifes  praftifed  by  people  out  of  doors  feem 
to  have  differed  little  at  this  time  from  thole  belonging  lo  former  periods, 
except  that  from  time  to  time  we  meet  with  allufions  to  kinds  of  amufe- 
ment  which  have  not  before  been  mentioned,  although  they  were  pro- 
bably well  known.  Among  the  drawings  of  the  borders  of  illuminated 
manufcripts,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  liiteenth, 
we  meet  with  groups  of  children  and  of  adults,  wbich  reprefeot,  doubtleCs, 
games  of  wbich  both  the  names  and  the  explanations  are  loft ;  and  fome- 
times  we  are  furprifed  to  lind  thus  reprefenled  games  which  otherwise  we 
fliould  have  fuppofed  to  be  of  modem  invention.     One  very  curious 

inllance 
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ioAance  may  be  Hated.  In  the  now  rather  celebrated  naanufcript  of  the 
French  romance  of  "Alexander,"  in  the  Eodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
which  was  written  and  illuminated  in  the  fourteenth  centuty,  we  have 


JVs.  171.  A  Puffa  Shaa. 

reprefentalions  of  a  puppet  fliow,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  our 
modern  Punch  and  Judy.     We  copy  one  of  thefe  curious  early  drawings 

Among  the  paAimes  moft  popular  at  this  time  with  the^  lower 
and  middle  clafles  were  archery,  the  pra3ice  of  which  was  enforced  by 
authority,  and  (hooting  with  the  cro=fbow,  as  well  as  mofl  of  the  ordinaiy 
rough'  games  known  at  a  later  period,. Itich  as  football  and  the  like.  The 
Englifti  archers  were  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  The  poet  Barclay, 
who  wrote  at  the  clofe  of  the  centuiy,  makes  the  ftiepherd  in  one  of  his 
eclogues  not  only  boaft  of  his  (kill  in  archery,  but  he  adds — 

/  am  ditia  tkt  raj  ;  I  can  teti  fift  mi  pig. 
If  I  vxrt  ttoTj  ;   I  ean  btlh  iiirli  and  Jl'tng ; 
1  rwrt,  I  -wrfjIU,  1  tan  v,th  Ihrmot  ih,  bam, 
Ntpuphird  rirrwtri  til  axilira  fi  Jarr,  ; 
If  I  lotrt  miry,  I  ttidd  -wtll  Itafe  and ff  ring ; 
l^r^amanmHr  «/™  a  frlm,  or  king. 

fiull'baiting,  bear-baiting,  and  fuch  like  fports,  were  alfo  purfued 
with  avidity;  and  even  gentlemen  and  young  noblemen  took  part  in 
them.  Any  game,  in  fad,  which  produced  violent  exercife  and  violent 
excitement  was  in  favour  with  all  ranks.  Among  the  higher  clafTes, 
hijhting  and  hawking  were  purfued  with  more  eagemels  than  ever,  and 
3  K  they 
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they  become  now  the  fubjeSs  of  numerous  written  treatifes,  fetting 
forth  their  laws  and  regulations.  When  gentlemen  were  riding  out 
for  pleafnre,  they  were  ufually  accompanied  with   hawks   and  hounds. 


171.  A  Parti  Hoviiing. 


In  the  amiexed  cut  (No.  172),  taken  from  an  illuminated  manufcript 
of  the  French  Boccaccio  at  Paris  (Imperial  Library,  MS.   No.  6887), 


No.  173.  A  Rifal  Carriagt  atii  Efar 

i  party  thus  attended  meets  another  party  o 
n  the  ad  of  laluting  each  other.     Horfes  1 


horfeback,  and  tbey  are 
ere  fliU  almoll  the   only 
conveyance 
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conveyance  from  place  to  place,  though  we  now  more  often  meet 
with  pi6tures  of  carriages  j  but,  though  evidently  intended  to  be  very 
gorgeous,  they  are  of  clumfy  conflrudion,  and  feem  only  to  have 
been  ufed  by  princes  or  great  nobles.  I  give  two  examples  from  a 
fuperbly  illuminated  manufcript  of  the  French  tranflation  of  "  Valerius 
Maximus,**  in  the  great  national  library  in  Paris  (No.  6984),  executed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  iirft  (cut  No.  273)  is  a  royal 
car,  in  which  a  throne  has  been  placed  for  the  king,  who  fits  in  it  in  flate. 
His  guards  lead  the  horfes.  The  form  of  the  carriage  is  very  fimple  5  it 
is  a  mere  cart  on  wheels,  without  any  fprings,  and  has  a  covering  fup- 
ported  on  two  large  hoops,  which  are  ftrengthened  by  crofs-bars  refembling 
the  fpokes  of  a  wheel.     In  the  fecond  example  (cut  No,  274),  the  car- 


No,  274.   Tullia  Riding  wer  her  Father* i  Body. 

riage  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  modern  omnibus.  It  is  intended  to 
reprefent  the  incident  in  Roman  hiftory,  where  the  unfilial  Tullia  caufed 
her  charioteer  to  drive  over  the  body  of  her  father,  Servius  TuUus,  who 
had  been  ilain  by  her  hufband  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  ladies  appear  to 
fit  on  benches  infide  the  carriage,  while  the  driver  is  mounted  on  the 
horfe  neareft  to  it.  Thefe  carriages  ftill  retained  the  name  of  carts, 
although  they  appear  to  have  been  ufed  chiefly  on  fiate  occafions.  Riding 
in  tliem  muft  have  been  very  uneafy,  and  tliey  were  expofed  to  accidents. 
When  Richard  II.  made  his  grand  entry  into  London,  a  ceremony 
defcribed  by  Richard  de  Maidftone  in  Latin  verfe,  tlie  ladies  of  the  court 

rode 
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Fode  in  two  cars,  or  carts,  one  of  which  fell  over,  and  eipofed  iU  fair 
occupants  in  a  Dot  veiy  decorous  noanner  to  the  jeera  of  the  multitude. 

As  yet  carriages  feem  not  to  have  been  ufed  in  travelling,  which  was 
performed  on  horfeback  or  on  foot.     During  the  century  of  which  we  are 
'   fpeaking,  efpecially  after   the   acceffion  of  Heniy  VI.  to  the   Eogliih 
throne,  the  road*  were  extremely  infecure,  the  conntiy  being  infefled  by 
fucb  numerous  hands  of  robbers  that  it  was  oeceflary  to  travel  in  con- 
fiderable  companies,  and  well  armed.     Prom  this  circumfianoe,  and  irom 
the  political  condition  of  the  age,  the  retinue  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
prefented  a  very  formidable  appearance ;  and  fuch  as  could  only  afibrd  to 
travel  with  one  or  two  fervauts  generally  attached  themfelves  to  fonie 
powerful  neighbour,  and  contrived  to  make  their  occaBons  of  locomotion 
coincide  with  hit.     We  find  feveral  allulions  to  the  dangers  of  travelling 
in  the  Palton  Letters.     In  a  letter  dated  in  1455  or  1460  (it  is  uncertain 
which),  Margaret  Paflon  defiies  her  hufband,  then  in  London,  to  pay  a 
debt  for  one  of  their  friends,  becaule,  on  account  of  the  lobbera  who 
belet  the  road,  money  could  not  be  fent  iafely  from  Norfolk  to  the 
capitaL     A  year  or  two  earlier,  we  hear 
of  a    knight   of   Suffolk  riding  with    a 
hundred  horfemen,  armed  defeolively  and 
offenGvely,    betides    the    accompaniment 
of  friends.     As  travelling,   however,  be- 
came frequent,  it  led  to  the  multiplication 
of  places  of  entertainment  on  the  roads, 
and  large  hoflelries  and  inns  were  now 
fcattered  pretty  thickly  over  the  country, 
not  only  in  all   the  fmaller  towns,  iMit 
often  in  villages,  and  fometimet  even  in 
N,.  175.  A  FMiwi.  comparatively    lonely    places.      In     the 

manufcript  of  the  French  Boccaccio  in  the  Imperial  Library  (No.  68Sy), 
there  is  a  picture  (copied  in  our  cut  No.  275)  reprefenting  a  publican 
ferving  his  liquor  on  a  bench  outfide  his  door. 

The  tavern  was  the  general  lounge  of  the  idle,  and  even  of  the 
indulMous,  during  their  hours  of  relaxation ;  and  in  the  towns  a  good 

part 
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part  of  the  male  population  who  had  not  domeflic  efiablifhinents  of  their 
own  appear  to  have  lived  at  the  taverns  and  eating-honies,  the  allure- 
ments of  which  drew  them  into  every  fort  of  diffipation,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  men's  fortunes  and  health.  The  poet  Occleve,  in  his 
reminifcences  of  his  own  condu6t,  defcribes  the  life  of  the  riotous  young 
men  of  his  time.  The  fign  which  hung  at  the  tavern  door,  he  (ays,  was 
always  a  temptation  to  him,  which  he  could  feldom  reM.  The  tavern 
was  the  refbrt  of  women  of  light  charader,  and  was  the  fcene  of  brawls 
and  outrages;  by  the  former  of  which  he  was  fiequently  feduced  into 
extravagant  expenditure,  but  his  want  of  courage,  he  confeiles,  kept  him 
out  of  the  latter.  Weftminfter  gate  was  then  celebrated  for  its  taverns 
and  cooks*  ihops,  at  which  the  poet  Occleve's  laviihnels  made  him  a 
welcome  gue(l : — 

f^ker  VMS  d gretter  maifler  eek  thorny^ 

Or  bet  ae^vftftitiJ  at  ffeftmymjler  jatt^ 

jimoMg  the  tavemeres  namely  (espeoUlly) 

And  cooka  t     HThan  I  cam,  eer/y  or  late, 

I  pynckid  not  at  hem  in  myne  acate  (purohMtt  of  profUcms), 

But  fated  kem  as  that  they  axe  woide  i 

Wherfire  I  was  the  weleomer  algate  (always), 

And  fir  a  verrty  (tnie)  genti/man  yholde. 

Here  he  fpent  his  nights  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  went  to  bed  later 
than  any  of  his  companions,  except  perhaps  two,  whofe  time  of  going  to 
bed  he  fays  that  he  did  not  know,  it  was  fo  late,  but  he  aflerts  that  they 
loved  their  beds  £o  well  that  they  never  left  them  till  near  prime,  or  fix 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  thus  appears,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  have  been  confidered  an  exceflively  late  hour  for 
rifing. 

The  tavern  was  alfo  the  reibrt  of  women  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders,  who  aflembled  there  to  drink,  and  to  goflip.  It  has  been  already 
Hated  that,  in  the  myfteries,  or  religious  plays,  Noah  was  reprefented  as 
finding  his  wife  drinking  with  her  gofiips  at  the  tavern  when  he  wanted 
to  take  her  into  the  ark.  The  meetings  of  goffips  in  taverns  form  the 
fubjeds  of  many  of  the  popular  fongs  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
centuries,  both  in  £ngland  and  France.     It  appears  that  thefe  meetings 

of 
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of  goffips  in  taverns  were  the  firft  examples  of  what  we  now  call  a 
rTC7  for  each  woman  took  with  her  fome  provifions,  and  with  thefe 
the  whole  party  made  a  feaft  in  common.  A  fong  of  perhaps  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  printed  in  my  colledion  of  "  Songs  and  Carols," 
edited  for  the  Percy  Society,  gives  us  rather  a  picturefque  defcription  of 
one  of  thefe  goiiip-meetings.  The  women,  having  met  accidentally,  the 
queftion  is  put  where  the  bed  wine  was  to  be  had,  and  one  of  them 
replies  that  ihe  knows  where  could  be  procured  the  befl  drink  in  the 
town,  but  that  fhe  did  not  wi(h  her  hufband  to  be  acquainted  with  it : — 

I  know  a  drawgkt  of  nury-gO'-'downey 
The  heft  It  is  in  all  thyi  towne  ; 
But  yet  v/old  I  not^far  my  gmttnt^ 
My  kujbond  it  •tvyfty  ye  may  me  truft. 

The  place  of  meeting  having  thus  been  fixed,  they  are  reprefented  as 
proceeding  thither  two  and  two,  not  to  attrad  obfervation,  left  their 
hufbands  might  hear  of  their  meeting.  "  God  might  fend  me  a  firipe  or 
two,"  laid  one,  "if  my  hufband  fhould  fee  me  here."  "Nay,"  faid 
Alice,  another, "  fhe  that  is  afraid  had  better  go  home  3  I  dread  no  man." 
Each  was  to  carry  with  her  fome  goofe,  or  pork,  or  the  wing  of  a  capon, 
or  pigeon  pie,  or  fome  fimilar  article — 

And  ich  (each)  off  them  loyll  fiamohat  hryng^ 
P^iftei  offpigeottty  or  f urn  other  thyng. 

Accordingly,  on  arriving  at  the  tavern,  they  call  for  wine  "of  the  bell," 
and  then 

Eeh  off  them  brought  forth  therjyfih  $ 
Sum  brought  fejby  and  fume  fyjb. 

Their  converfation  runs  firft  on  the  goodneis  of  the  wines,  and  next  on 
the  behaviour  of  their  hufbands,  with  whom  they  are  all  diflatisfied.  In 
one  copy  of  the  fong,  a  harper  makes  his  appearance,  whom  they  hire, 
and  dance  to  his  mufic.  When  they  pay  their  reckoning,  they  find,  in 
one  copy  of  the  fong,  that  it  amounts  to  threepence  each,  and  rejoice 
that  it  is  fb  little,  while  in  another  they  find  that  each  has  to  pay  fix- 
pence,  and  are  alarmed  at  the  greatnefs  of  the  amount.     They  agree  to 

feparate. 
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feparate,  and  go  home  by  different  ftreets,  and  they  are  reprefented  as 
telling  their  hufbands  that  they  had  been  to  church.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  pidure  of  a  common  fcene  in  the  fifteenth  centuty.  Among  the 
municipal  records  of  Canterbury,  there  is  preferred  the  depofition  of  a 
man  who  appears  to  have  been  fufpeded  of  a  robbery,  and  who,  to  prove 
an  alibi,  defcribes  all  his  adiions  during  three  days.  On  one  of  thefe, 
Monday,  he  went  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  a  tavern,  and 
there  he  found  "  wyfes*'  drinking,  "  that  is  to  fay,  Goddardes  wyfe,  Come- 
welles  wyfe,  and  another  woman,"  and  he  had  a  halfpennyworth  of  beer 
with  them.  This  was  apparently  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

It  has  been  intimated  before,  that  literature  and  reading  had  now 
become  more  general  accomplifhments  than  formerly.  We  can  trace 
among  the  records  of  fbcial  hiflory  a  general 
fpreading  of  education,  which  (howed  an 
increaiing  iutelle6tual  agitation;  in  fad, 
education,  without  becoming  more  perfed, 
had  become  more  general.  I  have  already 
given  figures  of  the  implements  of  writing 
at  an  earlier  period.  In  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  tapefby  of  "Nancy"  (of 
the  latter  part  of  this  century),  engravings 
of  which  have  been  publifhed  by  M.  AchiUe 
Jubinal,  we  have  a  figure  of  a  fcribe  (cut 
No.  276)  with  all  his  apparatus  of  writing, 
— the  pen,  the  penknife,  and  the  portable 
pen-cafe  with  ink-fiand  attached.  But  the 
moll  curious  article  which  this  fcribe  has 
in  ufe  is  a  pair  of  fpeSiacles.  Spectacles,  however,  we  know  had  been  in 
exiftence  long  before  this  period.  A  century  earlier,  Chaucer*s  *'  Wife  of 
Bath"  oblen'ed  rather  fententioufly : — 


No,  zj6.  A  Scribty  m  Sfeffac/es, 
from  the  tafeftry  of  Nancy. 


Fwtrtful  often^  Hvhan  a  man  is  loive^ 
Maker  A  kirn  Ah  God  and  eek  kimjelfto  knotue. 
Povert  a  specUoIe  f'l,  as  thlnketk  me^ 
Thurgk  Hokich  he  may  his  verray  frendes  fe. 


n 


Lydgate, 


Lydgate,  addrefling  an  old  man  who  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a 
young  wife,  tells  him  to 

Lake  font  after  a  potent  (staff)  and  spectacle ; 
Be  not  afiyoMtd  to  take  kern  to  thyn  eafe. 

John  Baret,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  1463,  left  by  will  to  one  of  the 
monks  of  Bury,  his  ivory  tables  (the  tahuUe  for  writing  on),  and  a  pair  of 
fpe6tacles  of  filver-gilt : — "  Item :  To  daun  Johan  Janyng,  my  tablees  of 
ivory,  with  the  combe,  and  a  payre  fpedbcles  of  fylvir  and  ovir-gilt.'* 
This  ihows  that  already  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  pair  of 
fpedtacles  was  not  an  uncommon  article. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CHANGES      IN      ENGLISH      DOMESTIC      MANNERS      DURING      THE      PERIOD 

BETWEEN     THE      REFORMATION      AND     THE      COMMONWEALTH. THE 

COUNTRY     gentleman's    HOUSE. ITS    HALL. THE    FIREPLACE    AND 

FIRE. UTENSILS. COOKERY. USUAL    HOURS    FOR    MEALS. BREAK- 
FAST.  DINNER,    AND    ITS    FORMS    AND    CUSTOMS. THE    BANQUET. 

CUSTOM    OF   DRINKING    HEALTHS. 

THE  Reformation  brought  with  it,  or  at  all  events  it  was  coeval  with, 
a  general  revolution  in  Ibciety.  Although  the  nobility  ftiU  kept  up 
much  of  their  ancient  date,  feudalifm  was  dedroyed  during  the  reigns  of 
the  firfl  two  Tudors,  while  the  lower  and  middle  dalles  of  the  population 
were  riling  in  condition  and  in  the  confcioufnels  of  their  own  importance, 
and  with  this  rife  came  an  increafe  of  domefHc  comforts  and  (bcial 
development.  It  was  on  the  ruins  of  the  monaftic  property,  confilcated 
by  Henry  VIII.,  that  the  Englifh  gentlemen  gained  their  highefl  pofition, 
and,  by  their  independence  of  the  old  ariHocracy,  they  affifted  in  finally 
breaking  its  power,  and  thus  gave  a  new  charader  to  Englifh  fociety, 
which  at  the  lame  time  was  experiencing  influences  that  came  fuc- 
ceflively  from  without.  Till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  after  her  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  there  was  a  dole  connexion  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany,  and  we  imported  moll  of  our  novelties  and  faihions  from  our 
Proteflant  neighbours  on  tlie  continent  ^  whild,  from  Elizabeth's  reign 
onwards,  and  with  little  intermiifion  to  the  prefent  time,  France  has 
been  our  principal  model  for  imitation.  This  is  a  point  which  is  the 
more  necelTary  to  be  obferved  in  treating  of  this  fubje6t,  becaufe  during 
the  period  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  art  of 
engraving  in  this  country  had  been  carried  to  little  perfe^on,  and  was 
comparatively  rarely  pradtifed,  and  we  are  obliged  to  look  for  our  pidorial 
iUullrations  of  manners  to  the  works  of  foreign  artilb. 

3  L  In 
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Id  towns,  domeftic  arcbitedure  experieDced  no  great  cbauge  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fifteenth  aod  fixteenth  centuries.  Small  narrow  ftreels, 
with  buildings  chiefly  of  the  clals  we  term  half-timber  houfea — the  beft 
of  which  had  iheir  lower  ftory  of  ftone,  while  thofe  above,  each  projefling 
beyond  the  one  below  it,  conlMed  of  a  timber  framework  filled  up  with 
bricks — occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  gave  it  a  compad 


Nt.  177.  Uoi-^t  i»  lit  Srrmft  t/a  Tmm,  Fifiamth  Cmturj. 

appearance  which  was  quite  inconfiftent  with  our  modem  notions  of 
fanitaiy  arrangement.  In  the  interior  the  rooms  were  generally  fmall 
and  dark,  but  domeftic  comfort  feems  not  to  have  been  fo  much  over- 
looked as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  fuppollng.  Our  cut  No.  377,  taken 
from  an  engraving  in  the  Englifli  edition  of  Barclay's  "  Ship  of  Foob," 
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1570,  gives  us  a  good  reprerentation  of  the  general  appearance  of  houfea 
in  a  town  at  that  period.  In  the  country  a  greater  change  had  taken 
place  ia  all  but  the  houfes  of  the  peafantiy.  The  older  caAles  had 
become  oblblete,  and,  with  the  increaling  power  and  efficieocy  of  the 
laws,  it  was  no  longer  neceflaiy  to  confult  flrength  before  convenience. 
The  houfes  of  the  gentry  were,  however,  llilt  built  of  confiderable  extent, 
and  during  the  listeenth  century  the  older  domeflic  arrangements  were 
only  (lightly  modified.  Now,  however,  inftead  of  feeking  a  Arong 
pofition,  people  chofe  lituations  that  were  agreeable  and  healthful,  where 
tbey  might  be  proteded  from  inclemency  of  weather,  and  where  gardens 
and  orchards  might  be  planted  advantageoully.  Thus,  like  the  earlier 
monalUc  edifices,  a  gentleman's  boufe  was  built  more  frequently  on  tow 
ground  than  on  a  hill. 

In  the  tixteenth  centuiy,  the  hall  continued  to  hold  its  pofition  as  the 
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great  public  apartment  of  the  houfe,  and  in  its  arrangements  it  flill 
differed  little  from  thofe  of  an  earlier  date ;  it  was  indeed  now  the  only 

part 
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pan  of  the  houfe  which  had  not  been  aBe&eA  \jj  the  mcrealtng  uAe  for 
donteflic  privacr.  We  have  naaj  examples  of  the  old  Gothic  ball  in 
this  country,  oot  only  as  it  exified  and  was  uJmI  id  the  fisteenth  centntj, 
but,  in  Game  cafes,  efpecially  la  colleges,  flill  uled  for  its  original  puipofe». 
One  of  the  fimplell,  and  at  the  Jame  time  beft,  examples  is  found  in  the 
Hofpital  of  St.  Crols,  near  Wincfaeller,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  interior,  at 
reprelented  in  our  cut  No.  178,  iriU  ferre  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
arrangenieDts  of  this  part  of  the  manfion  in  former  days.  As  the  hall  was 
frequently  the  fceue  of  fefUFilies  of  every  defcriplion,  a  gallery  for  the 
mufidans  was  conlidered  one  of  its  necellary  appendages.  In  Ibme  cafes, 
as  at  Madre$6eld  in  Worceflerfliire,  a  galleiy  ran  round  two  or  more  fides 
of  the  haU ;  but  generally  the  mulic  gallery  occupied  one  end  of  the  hall, 
oppofite  the  dais.  Under  it  was  a  paflage,  feparated  from  the  hall  by  a 
wooden  fcreen,  ufually  of  panel-work,  and  haring  on  the  oppofite  fide  the 
kitchen  and  buttery.    In  the  large  balls,  the  fireplace  flill  frequently  occu- 
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pled  the  centre  of  the  ball,  where  there  was  a  fmall,  low  platform  of  ftone. 
This  is  diffinCUy  feen  in  the  preceding  view  of  the  interior  of  the  hall  of 
St.  Crols.     In  our  cut  No.  379  we  give  another  example  of  this  kind  of 
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fireplace,  from  the  hall  at  Penfhurfl  in  Kent,  where  it  is  ilill  occupied  by 
the  iron  dogs,  or  andirons,  that  fupported  the  fuel.  It  may  be  obferved 
that  thefe  latter,  in  the  north  of  £ngland  and  in  ibme  other  parts,  were 
called  cobirons. 

The  implements  attached  to  the  fireplace  had  hitherto  been  few  in 
number,  and  fimple  in  charader,  but  they  now  became  more  numerous. 
In  the  inventories  previous  to  the  fixteenth  century  they  are  feldom 
mentioned  at  all,  and  the  glofiaries  fpeak  only  of  tongs  and  beUows. 
In  the  will  of  John  Baret  of  Bury,  made  in  1463,  ''a  payre  of  tongys 
and  a  payre  belwys**  are  mentioned.  John  Hedge,  a  large  houfeholder 
of  the  lame  town  in  1504,  (pealv  of  ''fpytts,  rakks,  cobemys,  aundemnys, 
trevettes,  tongs,  with  all  other  iryn  werkes  moveabyll  within  my  houle 
longying.**  This  would  ieem  to  (how  that  cobirons  and  andirons  were 
not  identical,  and  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  former  denomination 
belonged  more  particularly  to  the  refls  for  fupporting  the  fpit.  The 
fchool mailer  of  Bury,  in  1352,  bequeathed  to  his  hoflefs,  ''  my  cobbomes, 
the  fire  pany  (P  pan),  and  the  tonges."  If  we  turn  to  the  north,  we  find 
in  the  colledion  of  wills  publifhed  by  the  Surtees  Society  a  more  fre- 
quent enumeration  of  the  fire  implements.  William  Blakefbn,  pre- 
bendary of  Durham,  pofiefied  in  1549  only  "  a  payre  of  cobyrons  and  one 
payre  of  tongys."  In  155 1,  William  Lawfon,  of  Newcaftle-on-Tyne,  had 
in  his  hall  "  one  yiyn  chymney,  and  a  poor,  with  one  paire  of  tonges," 
which  are  valued  at  the  rather  high  fum  of  thirty  ihillings.  This  is  the 
firft  mention  of  the  iron  chimney,  or  grate,  but  it  occurs  continually  after 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  In  1557,  the  ''iron  chymney"  of 
the  parifh  clerk  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Newcaftle  was  valued  at  twenty 
(hillings.  The  fire  implements  in  the  hall  of  the  farm-houfe  at  Wefl 
Rundon  near  Northallerton,  in  156a,  were  "j.  cryflett,  ij.  rachyncrokes, 
j.  pair  of  tonges,  one  paire  off  cobyrons,  j.  ipeitt,  one  paire  off  potes." 
We  find  the  crefTet  frequently  included  among  the  implements  attached 
to  the  fireplace.  The  racking-crook  was  the  pothook.  In  1564,  John 
Bynley,  minor  canon  of  Durham,  had  in  his  hall  ''one  iron  chimney, 
with  a  bake  {hack),  porre  (a  por,  or  poker),  tongs,  fier  fhoel  {Jirejhovel), 
fpette  (fpit),  and  a  littell  rake  pertening  thereto."     The  fire-irons  in  the 
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hall  of  Margaret  Cottam,  widow,  of  Gateftead,  in  1564,  were  "  one  iron 
chimney,  one  porr,  one  payre  of  toynges,  gibcrokes,  rakincroke,  and 
racka."  The  gibcrokes  was  probably  a  fort  of  pothook  or  jack.  Nearly 
the  lame  lilt  of  articles  occurs  frequently  in  fubfequent  inventories.     In 
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1567,  a  houiekeeper  of  Durham  had  among  other  fuch  articles  "a 
gallons  {gailows)  of  iron  with  iiij.  crocks."  The  gallows  was,  of  courfe, 
the  cro&-bar  of  iron,  which  projefted  acrols  the  chimney,  and  from 
which  the  crooks  or  chains  with  hooks  at  the  end  for  fuflaining  pots  were 
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fufpended ;  as  the  gallows  turned  upon  hinges,  the  pot  could  be  moved 
over  the  fire,  or  from  it,  at  pleafure,  without  being  taken  from  the  hook, 
and  as  the  crooks,  of  which  there  were  ufually  more  than  one,  were  of 
different  lengths,  the  pot  might  be  placed  lower  to  the  fire  or  higher 
from  it,  at  will.     From  the  cJiara£ter  of  fotne  of  thefe  adjun&s  to  the 
fireplace,  it  is  evident  that  the  ball  fire  was  frequently  ufed  for  cooking. 
The  fixteenth  century  was  the  period  at  which  ornamentation  was  carried 
to  a  very  high  degree  in  every  defcription  of  houfehold  utenfil,  and  to 
judge  from  the  valuation  of  fome  of  thefe  articles  in  the  inventories, 
they  were  no  doubt  of  elegant  or  elaborate  work.     Numerous  examples 
of  ornamental  ironwork,  fpeciaMy  applied  to  fire-dogs  or  andirons,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower's  interelting  paper  on  the  ironworks  of 
Suflex ;  and  many  others,  lUU  more  elaborate,  are  preferved  in  {bme  of 
our  old  gentlemen's  houfes  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country;  but  this 
ornamentation  was  carried  to  a  far  higher  degree  in  the  great  manu- 
faflories  on  the  continent,  from  whence  our  countrymen  in  the  fixteenth 
and  fe?enteenih  centuries  obtained  a  large  portion  of  their  richer  furni- 
ture.    The  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  group  of  fire-irons  reprefented  in 
our  cut  No.  iSo,  is  an  example  of  a  fire-dog  of  this  elaborate  delcription, 
preferved  in  the  colleflion  of  count  Bran- 
caleoni,  in  Paris,  whence  alfo  the  other 
articles  in  the  cut  are  taken.     Moll  of 
them  explain  themfelves;  the  implement 
to  the  right   is  a  fomewhat   Angularly 
formed  pair  of  tongs ;  that  immediately 
beneath  the    fire-dog  is  an   inftrument 
for  moving  the  logs  of  wood  which  then 
ferved  as  fuel.     As  a  fiirther  example  of 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  almoft 
every  domeltic  article  was  at  thb  period    „    „        „ 

-'  '^  Ne.  iSl.  A  Bsx-inm,  Sxliali  Cfhirj. 

adorned,  we  may  point  out  a  box-iron, 

for  ironing  linen,  &c.  (cut  No.  aSi),  which  is  alfo  preferved  in  one  of  the 
French  colledions;  fuch  an  article  was  of  courfe  not  made  to  be 
expofed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  this  drcumAance  gare  rife  to  the 
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contrivance  of  formJDg  it  into  a  box.  with  a  ^paraie  iron  which  was  to 
be  heated  and  placed  infide. 

The  fire-irons,  as  we  find  them  eniimerated  in  writing  or  pifiured  in 
engravings,  appear  to  have  formed  the  £ime  liA,  or  nearly  lb,  though  of 
courie  difieriog  in  form  and  ornament  according  to  the  varying  ^fliions 
of  the  day,  until  at  a  confiderably  later  period  they  were  reduced  to  the 
modem  trio  of  fltove),  poker,  aod  tongs.  The  fingle  pothook,  with  a 
contrivance  for  lengthening  it  and  fliorteQiog  it,  is  (hown  in  our  cut 
No.  282,  taken  from  one  of  the  remarkable  wood  engravings  in  "  Der 
Weils  Kunig," — a  feries  of  prints  illuArative  of  the  youthful  life  of 


Ni.  lis.   Firiplece  end  Falmk. 

Maximilian  I.  of  Germany,  who  afcended  the  imperial  throne  in  \^^- 
The  engravings  are  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  the  form  of  the  fire- 
place belongs  altogether  to  the  age  of  the  Renaillance.  The  gallows, 
with  its  pothooks  or  crokes  o{  different  lengths,  appears  in  our  cut 
No.  383,  taken  from  Barclay's  "Ship  of  Fools,''  the  edition  of  1570, 
though  the  defign  is  fomewhat  older.  The  method  of  attaching  the 
crooks  to  one  fide  of  the  fireplace,  when  not  in  ufe,  is  exhibited  in  this 
engraving,  as  alio  the  mode  in  which  other  fmaUer  utenfils  were  attached 
to  the  walls.    In  this  latter  infiance  there  are  no  dogs  or  andirons  in  the 
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fireplace,  but  the  pot  or  boiler  b  (imply  placed  upon  the  fire,  without 
other  fiipport.  There  were,  however,  other  methods  of  placing  the  pot 
upon  the  fire;  and  in  one  of  the  curious  wooden  fculptures  in  the  church 
of  Kirby  Thorpe,  in  Yorkftiire,  reprefeiiling  a  cook  cleaning  his  diflies. 


Ne.  1S3.  TM  FirifLu,  a 
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the  boiler  is  placed  over  the  fire  to  a  fort  of  four-legged  frame,  i 
tented  in  the  annexed  cut  No.  384. 

Early  in  the  feventeenth  century  the  fireplace  had  taken  nearly  its 
prefent  fomi,  although  the  dogs  or  andirons  had  not  yet  been  fuperfeded 
by  the  grate,  which,  however,  had  already  coroe  into  ufe.  This  later 
form  of  the  fireplace  is  fliown  in  our  cut  No.  385,  taken  from  one  of  an 
interefiing  feries  of  prints,  executed  by  the  French  artift,  Abraham  fiofle, 
in  the  year  1633.  It  reprefeuts  a  domellic  party  flying  frittere  in  Lent. 
One  of  the  dogs  is  feen  at  the  foot  of  the  opening  of  the  fireplace. 
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In  the  fixteenth  ceDtury,  the  articles  of  fumiture  in  the  hall  con- 
tinued to  be  much  the  fame  as  in  the  century  preceding.  It  continued 
to  be  fumilhed  with  hangings  of  tapelfay,  but  they  feem  not  always  to 
have  been  in  ufe ;  and  they  were  lUlI  placed  not  abfolutely  againfl  the 


Ne.  185.   Frying  Friltirt. 

wall,  but  apparently  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  fo  that  people  might 
conceal  themfelves  behind  them.  If  the  hall  was  not  a  veiy  large 
one,  a  table  was  placed  ia  the  middle,  with  a  long  bench  on  each  fide. 
There  waa  generally  a  cupboard,  or  a  "  hutch,"  if  not  more,  with  fide 
tables,  one  or  more  chaire,  and  perhaps  a  fettle,  according  to  the  tafte  or 
means  of  the  poOeflbr.  We  hear  now  alfo  of  tables  with  leaves,  and  of 
folding  tables,  as  well  as  of  counters,  or  delka,  for  writing,  and  dreflers, 
or  fmall  cupboards.  The  two  latter  articles  were  evidently,  from  their 
names,  borrowed  from  the  French.      Culhions  were  alio  kept  in  the 
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hall>  for  the  feats  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  houfehold,  or  for  the 
females.  The  furniture  of  the  hall  of  William  Lawfon^  of  Newcallle- 
upon-Tyne,  in  iSS^»  confided  of  one  table  of  wainfcot^  valued  at  twenty 
(hillings^  two  double  counters,  valued  together  at  thirty  ihillings,  a  drawer 
and  two  forms,  eflimated  at  five  fiiillings,  two  cufhions  and  two  chairs, 
alfo  valued  at  ^\^.  {hillings,  five  other  culhions,  valued  at  twelve  ihillings, 
two  carpet  cloths  and  a  cupboard  cloth,  valued  together  at  ten  {hillings, 
and  the  hangings  in  the  hall,  efiimated  to  be  worth  fifty  {hillings.  This 
feems  to  have  been  a  very  well  furni{hed  hall  3  that  of  Robert  Goodchild, 
parilh  clerk  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Newca{lle,  in  i  jj7,  contained  an  almery 
(or  large  cupboard),  efiimated  at  ten  {hillings  3  a  counter  "  of  the  myddell 
bynde,'*  {\j.  {hillings  3  a  cupboard,  three  {hillings  and  fourpence ;  fL\Q  bafins 
and  ^^  lavers,  eight  {hillings 3  {eventeen  "powder  {pewter)  doblers," 
{eventeen  {hillings  3  ^^yl  pewter  di{he8  and  a  hand-bafin,  five  {hillings  3 
^x  pewter  faucers,  eighteen  pence  3  four  pottle  pots,  five  {hillings  and 
fourpence,  three  pint  pots  and  three  quart  pots,  three  {hillings  3  ten  can- 
dle{licks,  ^tl  {hillings  3  a  little  pefile  and  a  mortar,  two  {hillings  3  three 
old  chairs,  eighteen  pence  3  ^isi  old  cu{hions,  two  {hillings  3  and  two 
counter-cloths.  Much  of  the  furniture  of  £ngli(h  houfes  at  this  time 
was  imported  from  Flanders.  Jane  Lawfon,  in  the  year  \z&.  mentioned, 
had  in  her  haU  at  Little  Burdon  in  Northumberland,  "  Flanders  counters 
with  their  carpets.**  She  had  alfo  in  the  hall,  a  long  fide  table,  three  long 
forms  and  another  form,  two  chairs,  three  fiools,  fix  new  cufiiions  and 
three  old  cu{hions,  and  an  almery.  The  whole  furniture  of  the  hall  of 
the  re&ory  hou{e  of  Sedgefield  in  Durham,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  hou{e  and  well  entertained,  con{i{led  of  a  table  of  plane-tree  with 
joined  frame,  two  tables  of  fir  with  frames,  two  forms,  a  {ettle,  and  a  pair 
of  trefiles.  The  hall  of  Bertram  Anderfon,  a  rich  and  di{lingui{hed 
merchant  and  alderman  of  Newca{Ue-upon-Tyne,  in  i  J70,  was  fumi{hed 
with  two  tables  with  tlie  carpets  {table-covers),  three  forms,  one  dozen 
cu{hion8,  half-a-dozen  green  cu{hlons,  one  counter  with  the  carpet,  two 
"  bafinges**  {bafins),  and  two  covers,  one  chair,  and  one  little  chair.  This 
is  a  {Iriking  proof  of  the  rarity  of  chairs  even  at  this  late  date.  Bufiet 
fiools,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  {tools  with  a  fiat  top  and  a  hole  in 
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the  middle  through  which  the  hand  might  be  pafled  to  lift  them,  are 
alfo  mentioned  among  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the  hall  at  this  period. 
The  furniture  of  the  hall  at  the  manor-houfe  of  Croxdale,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  in  the  year  157 1,  confided  of  one  cupboard,  one  table,  two 
buffet  flools,  and  one  chair  5  yet  Salvin  of  Croxdale  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  Palatinate.  In  enumerating  the  furni- 
ture of  the  ancient  hall,  we  muft  not  forget  the  arms  which  were  ufually 
difplayed  there,  efpecially  by  fuch  as  had  dependent  upon  them  a  certain 
number  of  men  whom  it  was  their  duty  or  their  pride  to  arm.  The  hall 
of  a  rich  merchant  of  Newcaftle,  named  John  Wilkinfon,  contained  in 
157 1,  the  following  furniture:  one  almery,  one  table  of  wainfcot,  one 
counter,  one  little  counter,  one  drefler  of  wainfcot,  one  ''pulk,"  three 
chairs,  three  forms,  three  buffet  ilools,  fix  cufhions  of  tapeftry,  fix.  old 
cufhions  of  tapeilry,  ^n  green  cufhions,  two  long  carpet  cloths,  two 
ftiort  carpet  cloths,  one  fay  carpet  cloth,  the  "hyngars"  in  the  hall,  on 
the  almery  head  one  bafin  and  ewer,  one  great  charger,  three  new 
*'  doblers,**  one  little  chefl  for  fugar,  and  one  pair  of  wainfcot  tables ;  and 
of  arms,  two  jacks,  three  fallets  of  iron,  one  bow  and  two  {heaves  of 
arrows,  three  bills,  and  two  halberts.  Some  of  the  entries  in  thefe 
inventories  are  amufing ,  and,  while  fpeaking  of  arms,  it  may  be  fiated, 
that  a  widow  lady  of  Bury,  Mary  Chapman,  who  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  warlike  dame,  making  her  will  in  1649,  leaves  to  one  of  her  fbns, 
among  other  things,  ''alfb  my  mufkett,  refl,  bandileers,  fword,  and  head- 
piece, my  jacke,  a  fine  paire  of  fheets,  and  a  hutche."  In  1 577,  Thomas 
Liddell,  merchant  of  Newcaflle,  had  in  his  hall,  "  tliree  tables  of  waynf- 
coot,  fex  qwyfhons  of  tapeflery,  a  cowborde,  three  wainfcoot  formes,  two 
chayrs,  three  green  table  clotlies,  fower  footfloles,  {ylq  quyfhons,  two 
candleflicks,  a  louckinge  glaife,  iexe  danfke  pootts  of  powther  {pewter), 
two  bafings,  and  two  vewers  (ewers),  a  laver  and  a  bafinge,  f}'ve  buffatt 
flules.**  It  is  curious  thus  to  trace  the  furniture  of  the  hall  at  different 
periods,  and  compare  them  together;  and  we  cannot  but  remark  from 
the  frequency  with  which  the  epithet  old  is  applied  to  different  articles, 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  that  the  hall  was  beginning  rapidly  to 
fall  into  difufe.     The  caufe  of  this  was  no  doubt  the  increafing  tafte  for 
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domeflic  retirement,  and  the  wini  lo  withdraw  from  the  publicity  which 
had  always  attended  the  ball,  and  it  gradually  became  the  mere  entrance 
lobby  of  the  houfe,  the  place  where  flrangera  or  others  were  allowed  to 
remain  until  their  presence  had  been  announced,  which  is  the  fenfe  in 
which  we  commonly  ufe  the  word  hall,  as  part  of  the  houfe,  at  the 
prefent  day.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  a  houfe  given  in  the 
Englifh  edition  of  Comenius's  "Janua  Linguaram,"  in  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  hall.  "A  houfe,"  we 
are  told  in  this  quaint  book,  "  b  divided  into  inner  rooms,  fuch  as  arc  the 
entry,  the  flove,  the  kitchen,  the  buttery,  the  dining-room,  the  gallery, 
the  bed-chamber,  with  a  privy  made  by  it ;  baflceta  are  of  ufe  for  carrying 
things  to  and  fro;  and  cherts  (which  are  made  faft  with  a  key)  for 
keeping  them.  The  floor  is  under  the  roof.  In  the  yard  is  a  well,  a 
liable,  and  a  bath.     Under  the  houfe  is  the  cellar." 


W>.  t,U.  A  Fe!£i.£  Taih. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  tables  with  leaves  began  to  be 
mentioned  frequently  after  the  commencement  of  the  lixteenth  century. 

Andrew 
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Andrew  Cranewife,  of  Bury,  id  i5j8>  enumerates  "one  cupborde  in  the 
hall,  one  plaine  table  with  one  leafe."  He  fpeaks  fiirther  on,  in  the 
fame  will,  of  "  my  heft  folte  (fold  or  folding)  table  in  the  hall,  and  two 
great  hutches,"  In  1556,  Richard  Claxton,  of  Old  Park,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  fpeaks  of  a  "foldcn  table"  in  the  parloun,  which  was  valued 
at  two  IhiUinga.  Thefe  folding  tables  appear  to  have  been  made  in  a 
great  rariely  of  forms,  fome  of  which  were  very  ingenious.  Our  cut 
No.  a86  reprefents  a  very  curious  folding  table  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
which  was  long  preferved  at  Flaxton  Hall,  in  SutTolk,  but  perilhed  in  the 
fire  when  that  manfion  was  burnt  a  few  years  ago.  As  reprelenCed  in 
the  cut,  which  fbows  the  table  folded  up  fo  as  to  be  laid  afide,  the  legs 
pull  out,  and  the  one  to  the  right  fits  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  is  fecured 
by  the  pin  which  hangs  befide  it. 

The  methods  of  lighting  the  ball  at  night  were  (till  rather  clumfy, 
and  not  very  perfeft.  Of  courTe,  when  the  apartment  was  very  large,  a 
few  candles  would  produce  comparatively  litUe  effect,  and  it  was  there- 
fore found  neceflary  to  ufe  torches,  and  inflammable  malTes  of  larger  fize. 


No.  1I7.  Crifflt  md  Mam. 

One  method  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  was  to  take  a  fmall  pan,  or  port- 
able fireplace,  filled  with  combuftibles,  and  fufpend  it  in  the  place  where 
light  was  required.  Such  a  receptacle  was  ufually  placed  at  the  top  of  a 
pole,  for  &dlity  of  carrying  about,  and  was  called  a  creflet,  from  an  old 
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French  word  which  raeant  a  night-lamp.  The  creifet  is  mentioned  bj 
Shakefpeare  and  other  writers  as  though  it  were  chiefly  ufed  in  procellions 
at  night,  and  by  watchmen  and  guides.  The  firil  figure  in  our  cut 
No.  287,  taken  from  Douce's  "  Illuftrations  of  Shakefpeare/*  reprefents 
one  of  the  creflets  carried  by  the  marching  watch  of  London  in  the 
fixteenth  century.  From  the  continual  mention  of  the  creilet  along  with 
tlie  fire-irons  of  the  hall,  in  the  wills  publifhed  by  the  Surtees  Society, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  its  being  ufed,  at  lead  in  the  north  of  Fngland,  for 
lighting  the  hall  itfelf.  An  improvement  of  the  common  cre(!et  con- 
fified  in  enclofing  the  flame,  by  whatever  material  it  was  fed,  in  a  cafe 
made  of  fbme  tranfparent  fubflance,  fuch  as  horn,  and  thus  making  it 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  large  lantern  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  pole. 
The  form  of  this  implement  was  generally  globular,  and,  no  doubt  from. 
its  appearance  when  carried  in  the  night,  it  was  denominated  a  moon. 
The  "  moon"  was  carried  by  fervants  before  the  carriages  of  their  mailers, 
to  guide  them  along  country  lanes,  and  under  other  fimilar  circumflances. 
The  fecond  figure  in  our  cut  No.  287  reprefents  a  "moon"  which  was 
formerly  preferved  at  Ightham  Moat  Houfe,  in  Kent  5  the  frame  was  of 
brais,  and  the  covering  of  horn.  To  aflifl:  in  lighting  the  hall,  fometimes 
candleflicks  were  fixed  to  the  walls  round  the  hall,  and  this  perhaps  will 
explain  the  rather  large  number  of  candleflicks  fometimes  enumerated 
among  the  articles  in  that  part  of  the  houfe.  In  our  cut  No.  282,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  candleflick  placed  on  a  frame,  which,  turning  on  a 
pivot  or  hinges,  may  be  turned  back  againfl  the  wall  when  not  in  ufe. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  almofl  everything 
connected  with  the  table  underwent  great  change.  This  was  leafl  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  meals.  The  uflial  hour  of  breakfafl  was 
feven  o* clock  in  the  morning,  and  feems  fcarcely  to  have  varied.  During 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  hour  of  dinner  was  eleven  o'clock,  or  jufl  four 
hours  after  breakfad.  "With  us,"  fays  Harrifbn  in  his  defcription  of 
England,  prefixed  to  Holinfhed*s  Chronicle,  "  the  nobilitie,  gentrie,  and 
fbidents  (he  means  the  Univerfities),  doo  ordinarilie  go  to  dinner  at 
eleven  before  noone,  and  to  fiipper  at  ^vty  or  between  five  and  Hn^,  at 
aftemoone."     Before  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  the  dinner  hour 

appears 
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appears  to  have  varied  between  eleven  and  twelve.  In  a  book  entitled 
tlie  '*  Haven  of  Healthy"  written  by  a  phyfician  named  Cogan^  and 
printed  in  1584,  we  are  told :  ''When  foure  houres  be  pafi  after  breake- 
fafty  a  man  may  fafely  take  bis  dinner^  and  the  moil  convenient  time 
for  dinner  is  about  eleven  of  the  clocke  before  noone.  The  uliial  time 
for  dinner  in  the  uni verities  b  at  eleven,  or  eUe where  about  noon.*' 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  hour  of  dinner  was  dill  eleven ;  "  I  never 
come  into  my  dining-room,**  fays  Meny thought,  in  the  "  Knight  of  the 
Burning  PefUe,*'  "but  at  eleven  and  fix  o'clock."  "What  hour  is*t, 
Lollis?*'  afks  a  charader  in  the  "Changeling/*  by  their  contemporary 
Middleton.  "  Towards  eating-hour,  fir."  "  Dinner  time  ?  thou  mean'fl 
twelve  o'clock.'*  And  other  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
centuty  fpeak  of  twelve  o*clock  and  feven  as  the  hours  of  dinner  and 
fupper.  This  continued  to  be  the  uflial  hour  of  dinner  at  the  clofe  of  the 
fame  century. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards,  peribns  of  both  fexes 
appear  to  have  broken  their  fafl:  in  the  fame  fubflantial  manner  as  was 
obferved  by  the  Percies  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  as  defcribed 
in  a  previous  chapter  3  yet,  though  generally  but  four  hours  interpofed 
between  this  and  the  hour  of  dinner,  people  feem  to  have  thought  it 
neceflaty  to  take  a  fmall  luncheon  in  the  interval,  which,  no  doubt  from 
its  confiding  chiefly  in  drinking,  was  called  a  hever.  "At  ten,"  fays  a 
chara^r  in  one  of  Middleton's  plays,  "we  drink,  that's  mouth-hour;  at 
eleven,  lay  about  us  for  viduals,  that's  hand-hour  3  at  twelve,  go  to 
dinner,  that's  eating-hour."  "Your  gallants,"  lays  Appetitus,  in  the  old 
play  of  "  Lingua,"  "  never  fup,  breakfafl,  nor  bever  without  me." 

The  dinner  was  the  largefl  and  mofl  ceremonious  meal  of  the  day. 
The  hearty  character  of  this  meal  is  remarked  by  a  foreign  traveller  in 
England,  who  publifhed  his"M^moires  et  Obfervations"  in  French  in 
1698.  "  Les  Anglois,"  he  tells  us,  "  mangent  beaucoup  ^  diner  j  ils  man- 
gent  ^  reprifes,  et  rempliflent  le  fac.  Leur  fouper  efl  leger.  Gloutons  k 
midi,  fort  fobres  au  foir."  In  the  fixteenth  century,  dinner  flill  began 
with  the  fame  ceremonious  wafhing  of  hands  as  formerly ;  and  there  was 
confiderable  ofientation  in  the  ewers  and  bafins  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 

Our 
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Our  cut  No.  38S  reprefents  ornamental  articles  of  this  defcription,  of  the 
(ixteentb  ceutuiy,  taken  from  an  en^ving  JnWhitney's"£mbleim,"  printed 
in  1586.     This  cuftom  was  rendered  more  necelTary  by  the  circumllance 
that  at  table  people  of  all  ranlis  ufed 
-their  fingers  for  the  purpofes  to  which 
we  now  apply  a  fork.     This  article 
was   not    ufed    in   England   for  the  < 
purpofe  to  which  it  is  now  applied, 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.    It  is  true 
tha»  we  have  inllances  of  forks  even 
fo  far  back  as  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxon 
period,   but    they  are    often    found 
coupled   with    fpoons,   and  c 
fidering  all  the  circumftanccs,  I  am  led  to  the  coiiviftion  that  they  were 
in  no  inftance  ufed  for  feeding,  but  merely  for  ferving,  as  we  flili  ferve 
falad  and  other  articles,  taking  them  out  of  balln  or  dilh  with  a  fork  and 
fpoon.     In  fa£i,  to  thofe  who  have  not  been  taught  the  ufe  of  it,  a  fork 
mutt  necellarily  be  a  very  awkward  and  inconvenient  inftrument.     We 
know  that  the  ufe  of  forks  came  from  Italy,  the  conntTy  to  which  Eng- 
land owed  many  of  the  new  fafhions  of  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century.     It  is  curious  to  read  Coryat's  account  of  the  ulage  of  forks  at 
table  as  he  firft  law  it  in  that  country  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels.     "I 
obferved,"  lays  he,  "  a  cuAome  in  all  thofe  Italian  cities  and  townes 
through  which  I  palled,  that  is  not  ufed  in  any  other  country  that  I  law 
in  my  travels,  neither  due  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Chrinendome 
doth  ufe  it,  but  only  Italy.     The  Italian,  and  alfo  moft  itrangers  that  are 
commorant  in  Italy,  doe  alwaies  at  their  meales  ufe  a  little  forke,  when 
they  cut  their  meate.     For  while  with  their  knife  which  they  hold  in 
one  hande  they  cut  the  meat  out  of  the  dilh,  tiiey  fallen  their  forke, 
which  they  hold  in  their  other  hande,  upon  the  fame  dilh,  fo  that  what- 
fbever  he  be  that  fitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale,  Ihould 
unadvifedly  touch  the  diAi  of  meate  with  his  lingers,  from  which  all  at 
the  table  do  cut,  he  will  give  occalion  of  otfence  unto  the  company,  as 
having  Iran fgrelTed  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  in fomuch  that  for  his  error 
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he  ihall  be  at  tl>e  leait  brow-beaten,  if  not  repiebended  ia  wordes.  Tliis 
forme  of  feeding  I  imdedbnd  is  generally  n^  in  all  places  of  Italy,  tbeir 
forket  being  for  the  moft  part  made  c€  jn>a  or  fleele,  and  ibaie  of  filver, 
but  thofe  are  uied  only  by  gentlemen.  The  leafbn  of  thb  tbeir  coriofity 
]§,  becaaie  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  indnre  to  hare  his  diih 
touched  with  fingen,  ieeing  all  men's  fingers  are  not  alike  ckane.  Here* 
upon  I  myielf  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  faihion  by  this  forked 
cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  aUb  in  Germany,  and 
oftentimes  in  England  fince  I  came  home  -,  being  once  quipped  for  that 
frequent  uiing  of  my  forke  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  fanoiliar 
friend  of  mine,  one  Mr.  Lawrence  Whittaker,  who  in  his  meny  humour 
doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  yi/rci/^,  only  for  ufing  a  forke  at  feeding, 
but  for  no  other  caufe/*  Furcifer,  in  Latin,  it  need  hardly  be  obferved, 
meant  literally  one  who  carries  a  fork,  but  its  proper  fignification  was,  a 
villain  who  deferves  the  gallows. 

The  uiage  of  forks  thus  introduced  into  England,  af^ais  fbon  to  have 
become  common.  It  is  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  in  Ben  Jonfon,  but  always  as  a  foreign  faihion.  In  Jonfon*s 
comedy  of  "  The  Devil  is  an  A(s,"  we  have  the  following  dialogue :  — 

Meere.   Have  I  Jeferv'd  this  from  you  twoyfor  all 
My  paint  at  court  to  get  you  each  a  patent  f 

out  For  what  F 

If  eere.   Upon  my  projtSl  6*  the  forks. 

Il0.   Forks  ?  what  be  they  t 

Me«ro.    The  laudable  ufe  offorks^ 
Brought  into  cuftom  here^  as  they  are  in  Italy^ 
To  th*  fparing  o*  napkins. 

In  fadt  the  new  invention  rendered  the  wafhing  of  bands  no  longer  fo 
neceilaiy  as  before,  and  though  it  was  flill  continued  as  a  polite  form 
before  fitting  down  to  dinner,  the  pradice  of  wafhing  the  hands  after 
dinner  appears  to  have  been  entirely  difcontinued. 

Our  cut  No.  289,  taken  from  the  Engiifh  edition  of  the  Janua  Lin- 
guarum  of  Comenius,  reprelents  the  forms  of  dining  in  England  under 
the  Prote6torate.  It  will  be  beft  defcribed  by  the  text  which  accom- 
panies it  in  the  book,  and  in  which  each  particular  object  b  mentioned. 

"  When 
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"  When  a  feaft  is  made  ready,"  we  are  lold,  "  the  table  is  covered  wilh  a 
carpet  and  a  table-cloth  by  the  waiters,  who  belides  lay  the  trenchera, 
fpooos,  knives,  with  little  forks,  ubie  napkins,  bread,  with  a  faltrellar. 
Meffes  are  brought  in  platters,  a  pie  in  a  plate.    The  guefb  being  brought 
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in  by  the  hoft,  waft  their  hands,  out  of  a  laver  or  ewer,  over  a  hand-balin, 
or  bowl,  and  wipe  them  with  a  hand-towel  j  then  they  lit  at  the  table  on 
chairs.  The  carver  breaketh  up  the  good  cheer,  and  divideth  it.  Sauces 
are  fet  amongft  rofte-meat  in  fawfers.  The  butler  filleth  Rrong  wine  out 
of  a  crufe,  or  wine-pot,  or  £agon,  into  cups,  or  glaflea,  which  fland  on  a 
cup-board,  and  he  reachelh  them  to  the  maAer  of  the  feafl,  who  drinketh 
to  his  guells."  It  will  be  obferved  that  one  falt-cellar  is  here  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  This  was  the  ufual  cuAom  ;  and,  as  one  long 
table  had  been  fubllituted  for  the  feveral  tables  formerly  Handing  in  the 
ball,  the  falt-cellar  was  confidered  to  divide  the  table  into  two  diffind 
parts,  guefls  of  niore  diflindion  being  placed  above  the  lalt,  while  the 
places  below  the  fait  were  atBgned  to  inferiors  and  dependants.  This 
ulage  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  old  dramatics.  Thus,  in  Ben  Jonfitn,  it 
is  faid  of  a  man  who  treats  his  inferiors  with  fcom,  "he  never  drinks 
beloio  the  Jalt,"  t.  e.,  he  never  exchanges  civilities  with  thofe  who  fit  at 

the 
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the  lower  end  of  the  table.  And  in  a  contemporary  writer,  it  is  defcribed 
as  a  mark  of  prefumption  in  an  inferior  member  of  the  houfehold  "  to  fit 
above  the  fait."  Our  cut  No.  290,  taken  from  an  engraving  by  the 
French  artift,  Abraham  Bofle,  publiflied  in  1633,  reprefents  one  of  tlie 


No.  290.  Laying  out  the  Dlnner'tabU^  l^33« 

firfl  fteps  in  the  laying  out  of  the  dinner-table.  The  plates,  it  will  be 
feen,  are  laid,  and  the  falt-cellar  is  duly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
The  fervant  is  now  placing  the  napkins — 

jHStf  pages  fpred  a  table  out  of  handy 

And  brought  forth  nap^ry  rich,  and  plate  more  rich, — HarringtoD*!  Arlosto,  IzU.  Yl. 

The  earlier  half  of  the  fixteenth  century  was  the  period  when  the 
pageantry  of  feafting  was  carried  to  its  greateft  degree  of  fplendour.  In 
the  houfes  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  the  dinner  itfelf  was  laid  out  with 
great  pomp,  was  almoil  always  accompanied  with  mufic,  and  was  not 
unfrequently  interrupted  with  dances,  mummings,  and  mafquerades.  A 
pi6ture  of  a  grand  feaft  carried  on  in  this  manner  is  given  in  one  of  the 
illuftrations  to  the  German  work  on  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, publiflied  at  the  time  under  the  title  of  "Der  Weils  Kunig." 
An  abridged  copy  of  this  engraving  is  given  in  our  cut  No.  291.  The 
table  profufely  fumiflied,  tlie  rich  diiplay  of  plate  on  the  cupboards,  the 
band  in  front,  and  the  mummers  entering  the  hall,  are  all  flrikingly  cha- 
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rafierillic  of  the  age.  The  drelTer,  or  cupboard,  was  now  one  of  the 
great  means  of  dilplay  among  the  higher  orders  of  fociety,  who  invelled 
vaA  wealth  in  its  furniture,  confilting  of  velleb  made  of  the  precious 


metals  and  of  ciyflal,  fometimes  fet  with  precious  ftones,  and  often 
adorned  with  the  moft  beautiful  fculpture,  or  moulded  into  lingular  or 
elaborate  forms.     So  much  attention  was  given  to  the  arrangement  of 


the  plate  on  the  drefTer^  and  to  the  ceremonies  attending  it>  that  it  was 
made  a  point  of  etiquette  how  many  fteps,  or  gradations^  on  which  the 
rows  of  plate  were  raifed  one  above  another,  members  of  each  particular 
rank  of  fociety  might  have  on  their  cupboards.  Thus,  a  prince  of  royal 
blood  only  might  have  five  fteps  to  his  cupboard  5  four  were  allowed  to 
nobles  of  the  higheft  rank,  three  to  nobles  under  that  of  duke,  two  to 
knights-bannerets,  and  one  to  perfbns  who  were  merely  of  gentle  blood. 
Thefe  rules,  however,  were  probably  not  univerfally  obeyed.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  butler  to  have  charge  of  the  plate  in  the  hall,  and  his 
ftation  there  was  ufually  at  the  fide  of  the  cupboard,  as  in  the  engraving 
taken  from  "Der  Weils  Kunig**  (No.  291).  Comparatively  few  examples 
of  the  domeftic  plate  of  an  early  period  have  furvived  the  revolutions  of 
fb  many  ages,  during  which  they  were  often  melted  for  the  metal,  and 
thofe  which  remain  are  chiefly  in  the  poiiefiion  of  corporations  or  public 
bodies ;  but  feveral  fine  coUedions  of  the  ornamental  plate  of  the  fixteenth 
and  feventeenth  centuries  have  been  made,  and  among  thefe  one  of  the 
beft  and  moft  interefting  is  that  of  the  late  lord  Londefborough,  now  in 
the  poiiefiion  of  lady  Londefborough.* 

A  dinner  fcene  on  a  fmaller  fcale  is  reprefented  in  our  next  cut 
(No.  292),  copied  from  one  in  which  Albert  Durer  reprefents  Herodias 
dancing  and  performing  before  Herod  at  his  folitary  meal.  This 
pageantry  at  dinner  was  fucceeded,  and  apparently  foon  fuperfeded,  in 
the  higher  fociety  by  mafques  after  dinner,  which  continued  to  be  very 
fafiiionable  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  commotions  in  the  middle 
of  the  feventeenth  century.  During  the  period  of  the  Protedorate  and 
the  Commonwealth,  the  forms  of  eating  and  drinking  were  much  fim- 


*  The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  on  the  ornamental  plate  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  especially  of  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  and  succeeding  period, 
may  consult  with  advantage  lord  Londesborough*s  handsome  and  valuable  volume, 
the  ''  Miscellanea  Graphica,"  and  the  **  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Collection  of  Antique  Silver  Plate  formed  by  Albert,  lord  Londesborough,  now 
the  propert}'  of  lady  Londesborough,^^  printed  by  her  ladyship  for  private  distribu- 
tion ;  the  latter  of  which  contains  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fourteen  examples 
of  ornamental  plate  excellently  engraved  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  among  which  are  several 
fine  examples  of  the  nef,  or  ship. 
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plified,  and  all  that  expeniive  oflentation,  which  had  arifen  in  the  high 
limes  of  feudal  power,  and  had  become  burthenlbme  to  the  ariftocracy 
after  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  diiappeared. 

The  regular  order  of  fervice  at  dianer  feems  to  have  been  ftill  three 
courfes,  each  confifting  of  a  number  and  variety  of  dilhes,  according  to 
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the  richnels  of  the  entertainment.  To  judge  from  the  early  cookery 
books,  which  have  been  defcribed  in  a  former  chapter,  our  ancellors, 
previous  to  the  (ixteenth  century,  in  the  better  claffes  of  Ibciety,  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  placing  fubflantial  joints  on  the  table,  but  inllead  of  them 
had  a  great  variety  of  made  dithes,  a  confiderable  proportion  of  which 
were  eaten  with  a  fpoon.     At  the  tables  of  the  great,  there  was  a  large 

attendance 
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attendaace  of  lervaats,  and  the  guefb  were  counted  off  not,  as  before,  in 
couples,  but  in  foura,  each  four  being  confidered  as  one  party,  under  the 
title  of  a  mefs,  and  probably  having  a  difh  among  them,  and  ferved  by 
one  attendant.  This  cullom  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  dramatills,  and  it 
is  hardly  neceOaiy  to  obferve  that  it  was  the  origin  of  our  modern  term 
in  the  army.  The  plate,  as  well  as  the  porcelain  and  earthenware,  ufed 
at  table  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  was  fo  richly  diverfilied, 
that  it  would  require  a  volume  to  defcribe  it,  nor  would  it  be  eafy  to  pick 
out  a  fmall  number  of  examples  that  might  illuArate  the  whole.     Our 


cut  No.  293  reprefents  a  peculiar  article  of  this  period,  which  is  not  unde- 
ferving  of  remark,  two  knife-cafes,  made  of  leather,  flamped  and  gilt. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  feen  that  our  popular  faying  of 
"the  roafl  beef  of  old  England,"  is  not  fo  literally  true  as  we  are 
accuDomed  to  fuppofe.  While,  however,  the  flyle  of  living  we  have 
been  defcribing  prevailed  generally  among  the  higher  ranks  and  the 
richer  portion  of  the  middle  claffes,  particularly  in  towns,  that  of  the  lels 
affluent  clafles  remained  timple  and  even  fcanty,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  country  probably  indulged  in  flelh  meat  only  at 
intervals,  or  on  occafions  when  they  received  it  in  their  lord's  kitchen  or 
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hall.     A  few  plain  jugs,  fuch  as  tboJe  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  294, 
taken  from  a  wooden  fculpture   in   the  church   of  Kirby  Thorpe,  in 
Yorklhire,  with  platters  or  trenchere  in  pewter  or  wood,  formed  the 
whole  table  fervice  of  the  inferior  clalTes.     It  was  the  revolution  in  (he 
middle  of  the   fevenleenth    centuiy  which 
fitft  abolilhed   this   extravagant  oflentation, 
and  brought  into  falliion  a  plainer  table  and 
more  fubltantial   meats.     A  foreigner,  who 
had  been    much  in  England  in    the  latter 
part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and  pub- 
liihed  his  obfervations  in  French  at  the  Hague 
in   1698,  tells  us  that  the  Englilb  of  that 
period  were  great  eaters  of  meat — "  I  have 
heard,"  lays  he,  "  of  many  people  in  England 
who  have  never  eaten  bread,  and  ordinarily 
they  eat  very  little ;  they  nibble  Ibmetimes  a 
little  bit,  while  they  eat  Helh  by  great  mouth- 

fuls.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  tables  are  not  ^'-  *?*■  ^''^'^  ^'Jf'''- 
ferved  with  delicacy  in  England,  There  are  fome  great  lords  who  have 
French  and  Englith  cooks,  and  where  you  are  ferved  much  in  the  French 
falliion ;  but  among  perfons  of  the  middle  condition  of  which  I  am  fpeak- 
ing, they  have  ten  or  twelve  forts  of  common  meat,  which  infallibly  come 
round  again  in  their  turns  at  ditferent  times,  and  of  two  diflies  of  which 
their  dinner  is  compofed,  as  for  inllance,  a  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  roaA 
beef.  Sometimes  they  will  have  a  piece  boiled,  and  then  it  has  always 
lain  in  fait  fome  days,  and  is  flanked  all  round  with  five  or  fix  mounds  of 
cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  or  fome  other  herbs  or  roots,  fealbned  with  lalt  and 
pepper,  with  melted  butter  poured  over  them.  At  other  times  they  will 
have  a  leg  of  mutton,  roatled  or  boiled,  and  accompanied  with  the  lame 
delicacies;  poultry,  fucking  pigs,  tripe,  and  beef  tongues,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
all  well  foaked  with  butter,  without  bacon.  Two  of  thefe  difliea,  always 
ferved  one  after  the  other,  make  the  ordinary  dinner  of  a  good  gentle- 
man, or  of  a  good  burgher.  When  they  have  boiled  meat,  there  is 
(bmetimes  fbmebody  who  takes  a  fancy  to  broth,  which  confifls  of  the 
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water  in  which  the  meat  has  been  boiled,  mixed  with  a  little  oatmeal, 
with  ibme  leaves  of  thyme,  or  fage,  or  other  fuch  fmall  herbs.  The 
pudding  is  a  thing  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe,  on  account  of 
the  diverfity  of  forts.  Flour,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  fugar,  fat,  marrow, 
raiins,  &c.  &c.,  are  the  more  common  ingredients  of  a  pudding.  It  is 
baked  in  an  oven 3  or  boiled  with  the  meat;  or  cooked  in  fifty  other 
fafhions.  And  they  are  grateful  for  the  invention  of  puddings,  for  it  is  a 
manna  to  everybody's  tafie,  and  a  better  manna  than  that  of  the  deiiert, 
inafmuch  as  they  are  never  tired  of  it.  Oh !  what  an  excellent  thing  is 
an  Englifh  pudding!  To  come  in  pudding  time,  is  a  proverbial  phrafe, 
meaning,  to  come  at  the  happiefi  moment  in  the  world.  Make  a 
pudding  for  an  Englifhman,  and  you  wiU  regale  him  be  he  where  he  will. 
Their  deflert  needs  no  mention,  for  it  confifls  only  of  a  bit  of  cheefe. 
Fruit  is  only  found  at  the  houfes  of  great  people,  and  only  among  few  of 
them."  The  phrafe,  "  to  come  in  pudding  time,"  occurs  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century. 

The  abfence  of  the  deflert  at  the  Englifh  table,  of  which  the  writer 
jufl  quoted  complains,  arofe  finom  the  abandonment  in  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  centuiy  of  an  old  cuflom.  In  the  earlier  part  of  that  century, 
and  in  the  century  previous,  when  the  company  rofe  from  the  dinner- 
table,  they  proceeded  to  what  was  then  called  the  banquet^  which  was 
held  in  another  apartment,  and  often  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  garden-houfe.  The  banquet  of  an  earlier  period,  the 
fifteenth  centuty,  was,  as  we  have  already  feen,  a  meal  after  fupper.  In 
Maffingers  play  of  the  " City  Madam,"  a  fumptuous  dinner  is  defcribed 
as  follows : — 

The  £fifes  were  rcajed  one  upon  another^ 
Ai  weodmotigert  do  billet Sy  for  the  fir  ft ^ 
Tlujecondy  and  third  courfe;  and  moft  oftheft>ops 
Of  the  heft  confeffionen  in  London  ranfack*d 
Tofumifli  out  a  hairnet. 

In  another  of  Maffinger's  dramas,  one  of  the  charaders  fays  : — 


M^V/  £ne  in  the  great  room,  hut  let  the  mufick 
And  hanquet  ^  prepared  here. 
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It  appears^  therefore^  that  the  banquet  was  often  accompanied  with 
mafic.  At  the  banquet  the  choice  wines  were  brought  forth,  and  the 
table  was  covered  with  pafhy  and  fweetmeats,  of  which  our  forefathers  at 
this  period  appear  to  have  been  extremely  fond.  A  ufual  article  at  the 
banquet  was  marchpanes,  or  bifcuits  made  of  fiigar  and  almonds,  in 
different  fanciful  forms,  fuch  as  men,  animals,  houfes,  &c.  There  was 
generally  one  at  leafl  in  the  form  of  a  caille,  which  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  to  batter  to  pieces  in  frolic,  by  attacking  it  with  fugar-plimis. 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  calls  them — 

Caftlisfor  ladies^  and  for  carpet  hughts^ 
Unmercifully  fpoitd  at  ftaftingfigkti^ 
WTure  battering  bulleti  are  fine  Jugred  flunu. 

On  feftive  occaifions,  and  among  people  who  loved  to  pais  their  time  at 
table,  the  regular  banquet  feems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  fecond,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  a  rere-hanquet,  Thefe  rere-banquets  are  mentioned  by 
the  later  Elizabethan  writers,  generally  as  extravagances,  and  fbmetimes 
with  the  epithet  of  "  late,**  io  that  perhaps  they  took  the  place  of  the 
foberer  fupper.  People  are  ipoken  of  as  taking  ^*  ibmewhat  plentifully  of 
wine"  at  thefe  rere-banquets.  The  rere-fupper  was  flill  in  ufe,  and  appeare 
alio  to  have  been  a  meal  diilingui(hed  by  its  profusion  both  in  eating  and 
drinking.  It  was  from  the  rere-fupper  that  the  roaring-boys,  and  other 
wild  gallants  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  iallied  forth 
to  create  noife  and  riot  in  the  Areets. 

One  of  the  great  charaderifiics  of  the  dinner-table  at  this  period  was 
the  formality  of  drinking,  efpecially  tliat  of  drinking  healths,  fo  much 
cried  down  by  the  Puritans.  This  formality  was  enforced  with  great 
firidnels  and  ceremony.  It  was  not  exa6dy  the  modem  practice  of  giving 
a  toad,  but  each  perfon  in  turn  rofe,  named  fome  one  to  whom  he  indi- 
vidually drank  (not  one  of  the  perfons  prefent),  and  emptied  his  cup. 
''  He  that  begins  the  health,**  we  are  told  in  a  little  book  publiihed  in 
1623,  "firfl,  uncovering  his  head,  he  takes  a  full  cup  in  his  hand,  and 
fetting  his  countenance  with  a  grave  afped,  he  craves  for  audience  $ 
filence  being  once  obtained,  he  begins  to  breathe  out  the  name,  per- 
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adventure,  of  fome  honourable  perfonage,  i^hofe  health  is  drunk  tOi  and 
he  that  pledges  mufi  likewife  off  with  his  cap,  kifs  his  fingers,  and  bow 
himfelf  in  ^\^\  of  a  reverent  acceptance.  When  the  leader  fees  his 
follower  thus  prepared,  he  fups  up  his  broth,  turns  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
upward,  and,  in  odentation  of  his  dexterity,  gives  the  cup  a  phillip  to 
make  it  ciy  twango.  And  thus  the  firft  fcene  is  aded.  The  cup  being 
newly  replenifhed  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  he  that  is  the  pledger  mufl 
now  begin  bis  part,  and  thus  it  goes  round  throughout  the  whole  com- 
pany." In  order  to  afcertain  that  each  perlbn  had  fairly  drunk  off  his 
cup,  in  turning  it  up  he  was  to  pour  all  that  remained  in  it  on  his  nail, 
and  if  there  were  too  much  to  remain  as  a  drop  on  the  nail  without 
running  off,  he  was  made  to  drink  his  cup  full  again.  This  was  termed 
drinking  on  the  nail,  for  which  convivialilb  invented  a  mock  Latin  phrafe, 
and  called  it  drinkingyjiper  nagulum,  or  fuper-naculum. 

This  cudom  of  pledging  in  drinking  was  as  old  as  the  times  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  when  it  exifled  in  the  '*waes  heil"  and  "drinc  heil," 
commemorated  in  the  ftory  of  the  Britifli  Vortigem  and  the  Saxon 
Rowena,  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  feveral  ballads  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  as  in  that  of  "King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd," 
where  the  man  who  drinks  pledges  his  companion  with  the  word  "  pafle- 
lodion,"  and  the  other  replies  by  " berafiynde,"  and  in  that  of  "The 
Kyng  and  the  Hermyt,"  where  the  words  of  pledging  and  reply  are 
"fully  bandyas,"  and  "ftryke  pautnere."  Both  thefe  ballads  are  printed 
in  Hartfhorne's  "  Ancient  Metrical  Tales."  The  drinking  of  the  healths 
of  abfent  individuals  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period, 
and  was  carried  to  its  greateft  degree  of  extravagance  on  the  continent. 
The  perfon  whofe  health  a  man  gave  was  ufually  expeded  to  be  his 
midreis ;  and  in  France  he  was  expected,  in  doing  this,  to  drink  as  many 
times  his  glafs  or  cup  fuU  of  wine  as  there  were  letters  in  her  name. 
Thus,  in  Ronfard's  "Bacchanales,"  the  gallant  drinks  nine  times  to  his 
mifireis  Caflandre,  becaufe  there  were  nine  letters  in  her  name : — 


Neuffiisy  au  nom  de  Cajfandrty 

Je  voh  prendre 
NeuffoU  du  nnn  dufiaam  f 
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Affin  (U  rteuffots  le  b^ire 

En  memoir  e 
Dei  neuflettrtt  de  Jon  nom. 

And  a  lefs  celebrated  poet,  of  a  rather  later  date,  Guillaume  Colletet,  in 
a  piece  entitled  "Le  Trebuchement  de  Tlvrongne,"  printed  at  Paris 
in  1627,  introduces  one  of  his  perfonages  drinking  fix  times  to  his  miflrefs, 
becaufe  her  name  was  Cloris : — 

Sxjbhje  m^en  vat  bolre  au  keau  nom  de  Cloris^ 
Claris^  lejeul  dejir  de  ma  chafte  penfee. 

The  manner  of  pledging  at  table,  as  it  Hill  exifled  in  England,  is 
defcribed  rather  ludicrouily  in  the  "  Memoires  d'Angleterre,"  of  the  year 
1698,  already  quoted.  "While  in  France,"  the  author  fays,  "  the  cuftom 
of  drinking  healths  is  almod  abolifhed  among  people  of  any  di(lin6tion,  as 
being  equally  importunate  and  ridiculous,  it  exiib  here  in  all  its  ancient 
force.  To  drink  at  table,  without  drinking  to  the  health  of  ibme  one  in 
efpecial,  among  ordinary  people,  would  be  confidered  as  drinking  on  the 
fly,  and  as  an  adt  of  incivility.  There  are  in  this  proceeding  two  prin- 
cipal and  lingular  grimaces,  which  are  univerfally  oblerved  among  people 
of  all  orders  and  all  forts.  It  is,  that  the  perfon  to  whofe  health  another 
drinks,  if  he  be  of  inferior  condition,  or  even  equal,  to  that  of  him  who 
drinks,  mufl  remain  as  inadive  as  a  flatue  while  the  drinker  drinks.  If, 
for  inflance,  he  is  in  the  ad  of  taking  fbmething  from  a  difh,  he  muft 
fuddenly  flop,  return  his  fork  or  fpoon  to  its  place,  and  wait,  without 
flirring  more  than  a  fione,  until  the  other  has  drunk  ;  after  which,  the 
fecond  grimace  is  to  make  him  an  inclinabo,  at  the  rilk  of  dipping  his 
perriwig  in  the  gravy  in  his  plate.  I  confe^  that,  when  a  foreigner  firfl 
fees  thefe  manners,  he  thinks  them  laughable.  Nothing  appears  fb  droll 
as  to  fee  a  man  who  is  in  the  a£t  of  chewing  a  morfel  which  he  has  in  his 
mouth,  of  cutting  his  bread,  of  wiping  his  mouth,  or  of  doing  anything 
elfe,  who  fuddenly  takes  a  ferious  air,  when  a  perfon  of  fome  refpe6tability 
drinks  to  his  health,  looks  fixedly  at  this  perfon,  and  becomes  as  motion- 
leis  as  if  a  univerfal  paralyfis  had  feized  him,  or  he  had  been  flruck  by  a 
thunderbolt.     It  is  tnie  that,  as  good  manners  abfolutely  demand  this 
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refpedful  immobilitjr  in  the  patient,  it  reqoires  alio  a  little  dicmnlpedion 
in  the  agent.  When  any  one  wiU  drink  to  the  health  of  another,  he  moft 
fix  hit  eye  upon  him  for  a  moment,  and  g^ve  him  the  time,  if  it  be 
poffible,  to  fwaUow  his  roorieL"  It  is  hardly  neceflaiy  to  obCenre  that 
this  cuiiom  is  the  origin  of  our  modem  pradioe  of  "taking  wine**  with 
each  other  at  table,  which  is  now  aUb  becoming  obiblete. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOUSEHOLD    FURNITURE. THE    PARLOUR. THE    CHAMBER. 

AS  focial  peace  and  fecurity  became  more  eftablilhed  in  the  country, 
people  began  to  be  more  lavifh  in  all  the  articles  of  houfehold 
furniture^  which  thus  became  much  more  numerous  during  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  treating.  It  alfo  went  through  its  faihions  and  its 
changes,  but  in  the  progrefs  of  thefe  changes  it  became  leis  ponderous 
and  more  elegant.  Until  the  middle  of  the  iixteenth  century,  and 
perhaps  later  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  focial  progrefs  was  flower, 
the  old  arrangements  of  a  board  laid  upon  trefUes  for  a  table  fiill  pre- 
vailed, though  it  was  gradually  difappeanng  \  and,  although  the  term  of 
''laying**  the  board  in  a  literal  fenfe  was  no  longer  applicable,  it  has 
continued  to  be  ufed   figuratively,  even   to  our  own  times.     Richard 


iVo.  295.   Table  ofSxteemtk  Century, 

Kanam,  of  Soham,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  whofe  will  was  proved 
fo  late  as  the  12th  of  April,  1570,  left,  among  other  houfehold  furniture, 
"  one  table  with  a  payer  of  treffels,  and  a  thicke  forme."     The  firfl  flep 

in 
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in  the  change  from  tables  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  to  fix  tlie 
trefUes  to  the  board,  thus  making  it  a  permanent  table.  The  whole  was 
flrengthened  by  a  bar  running  from  trelUe  to  trefUe,  and  ornamental 
wood-work  was  afterwards  fubflituted  in  place  of  the  tr^les.  A  rather 
good  example  of  a  table  of  this  defcriplion  b  given  in  the  cut  on  the 
preceding  page  (No.  395),  taken  from  that  well-known  publication,  the 
"Stultifera  Navis"  of  Sebaflian  Brandt.  This,  however,  was  a  clumfy 
conftmdion,  and  it  loon  gave  way  to  the  table  with  legs,  the  latter 
being  ufually  turned  on  the  lathe,  and  fometimes  richly  carved.  This 
carving  went  out  of  ufe  in  the  unoftentatious  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protedorate,  to  make  way  for  plain  table  legs,  and  it  never 
quite  recovered  its  place. 

We  have  feen  already  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  century, 
in  the  chairs  and  ftools,  the  joinery  work  of  Flanders  was  taking  the  place 
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of  the  older  rude  and  clumfy  feats.  This  tafle  fiiU  prevailed  in  the 
earher  half  of  the  fiiteenth  century,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fumiCnre  ufed  in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  the  earthenware  and  other 

houfehold 
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houfebold  implements,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  century,  were 
imported  from  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands.     Hence,  in  the  abfence  of 
engravings  at  home,  we  are  led  to  look  at  the  works  of  the  Flemifh  and 
German  artilb  for  illufirations  of  domellic  manners  at  this  period.     The 
feats  of  the  defcription  jull  mentioned  were  termed  joint  (or  joined) 
Aools  or  chairs.     A  rather  fine  example  of  a  chair  of  this  work,  which  is, 
as  was  often  the  cafe,  three -cornered,  is  preferved   in  tlie  Alhmolean 
Mufeum  at  Oxford,  where  it    is   reported   to  have  been  the  chair  of 
Henry  VIIJ.,  on  what  authority  I  know  not.     It  is  reprelented  in  our 
cut  No.  296.      Thefe  "joined"  chairs  and   ftools  were   laid   afide   for 
furniture  of  a  more  elegant  form,  which  was  ufed  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  fucceflbrs,  and  of  which  examples  are  fo 
common   that    it   is   hardly   neceflary 
to  give  one  here.   This  fafhion  appears 
to   have  been  brought   from  France. 
An  example   of  rather  peculiar  llyle 
is  given   in   our  cut  No.  2p7,  taken 
from  a  plflure  executed  in  1587,  repre- 
fenting  Louis  de  Gonzag<ies,  duke  of 
Nivemois. 

Hitherto  the  culhions  were  merely 
adjunds  to  the  chairs,  but  by  another 
advance  in  convenience  the  cufhion 
was  foon  made  as  a  part  of  the  chair 
or  flool,  which  at  the  lame  time  be- 
came fimpler  in  form  again.  Our  cut 
No.  398,  taken  from  one  of  the  prints 

^      .r    .  n    ,v       J        J     ■  .c  A'..  197.   au.ir,fJ^,J,Nivtr«m. 

of    Abraham    Bofle,   dated    m    1633,  ■' 

reprefents  the  general  chara61er  of  the  chairs  and  flools  ufed  in  France 
at  that  date,  as  they  are  drawa  in  the  wvr^  of  this  artill,  and 
alfo  tlie  manner  in  which  they  were  arranged  round  a  room  when 
not  in  ufe.  On  the  ieft  appears  the  end  of  a  cuftiioned  bench,  which 
was  generally  of  the  length  of  two  or  three  tlools,  and  appears  as  a 
1  article  of  furniture.  Among  other  articles  of  furniture  now 
3  p  introduced 
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introduced  was  the  coucb,  or,  as  we  fliould  call  it,  the  fofa.  This  was 
called,  in  the  age  of  Sbakefpeare,  a  day-bed,  and  appears  to  have  been  in 
fome  difcredit,  as  an  article  indicating  excels  of  luxury.  Large  cup- 
boards, ufually  termed  court-cupboards,  aod  often  very  richly  carved,  were 
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now  in  general  ufe,  for  containing,  under  lock  and  key,  the  plate  and 
other  valuables.  In  alluiion  to  the  carvings  on  thefe  cupboards,  which 
ufually  confifled  of  faces  more  or  lels  grotefque,  and  not  veiy  artiftically 
executed,  Corbet,  in  his  "  Iter  Boreale,"  fpeaks  of  a  perfon — 

Wfi  a  Itcn  «/-£*,  lik,  a  carv'dfict 
On  a  cmri-iiifiieiirJ. 

The  fixteenth  century  was  efpecially  the  age  of  tapeiiries,  and  no 
gentleman  could  confider  his  roams  furnilhed  if  ibey  wanted  thefe 
important  adjunSs.  They  were  now  elaborately  worked  into  great 
hiflorical  piftures,  fecred  or  profane,  or  mythological  or  other  fubjefts,  to 
fuit  the  varieties  of  talles.  Sir  John  Elyot,  in  his  "  Governor,"  reminds 
his  readeis  that  "  lemblable  decking  oughte  to  bee  in  the  houfe  of  a 
noblemanne,  or  man  of  honoure  j  I  meane  concerning  omameuts  of  hall 
and  chambers  in  arras,  painted  tables,  and  images  concemynge  hiflotyes, 
wherein  is  reprefeated  tome  monument  of  vertue  moA  cuaningly,"  &c. 

At 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth  centuty  this  pradice  was 
already  beginning  to  go  out  of  fafhion,  and  it  was  not  long  afterwards 
that  it  was  entirely  laid  aiide :  and  the  walls  were  again  covered  with 
panels,  or  painted  or  whitewafhed^  and  adorned  with  pidtures.  In  our 
lad  cut,  of  the  date  of  1633,  we  fee  the  walls  thus  decorated  with 
paintings. 

The  rapid  focial  revolution  which  was  now  going  on,  gradually  pro- 
duced changes  in  mod  of  the  articles  of  domeflic  economy.  Thus,  the 
old  fpiked  caudleflick  was  early  in  the 
century  fuperfeded  by  the  modern 
focket  candleftick.  The  chandelier 
reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  299,  taken 
from  one  of  Albert  Durer*s  prints  of 
the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  publifhed  in 
1509,  in  its  fpikes  for  the  candles 
and  its  other  charaderiflics,  belongs 
to  a  ruder  and  earlier  fiyle  of  houfe- 
hold  furniture,  and  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  rich  chandeliers 
which  now  began  to  be  ufed. 

The  parlour  appears  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century  to  have  been  a  room 
the  particular  ufe  of  which  was  in 
a  flate  of  traniition.  Subfequently, 
as  domedic  life  aifumed  greater  privacy  than  when  people  lived  publicly 
in  the  hall,  the  parlour  became  the  living  room  3  but  in  the  iixteenth 
century,  though  in  London  it  was  already  ufed  as  the  dining-room,  in 
the  country  it  appears  to  have  been  confidered  as  a  fort  of  amalgamation 
of  a  flore-room  and  a  bedroom.  This  is  bed  underflood  from  the 
different  inventories  of  its  furniture  which  have  been  preferved.  In 
1538,  the  parlour  of  Robert  Hyudmer,  redor  of  Sedgefield,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  contained — "  a  table  with  a  joined  frame,  two  forms,  and  a 
carpet  \  carved  cupboards  3  a  plain  cupboard ;  nine  joined  flools ;  hangings 
of  tapefhy ;  and  a  turned  chair.*'     In  the  parlour  at  Hilton  CafUe,  in  the 

fame 
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fame  county,  in  i jjp,  there  were — "  one  iron  chimney,  two  tables,  one 
counter,  two  chairs,  one  cupboard,  fix  forms,  two  old  carpets,  and  three 
old  hangings."  In  1564,  Margaret  Cottom,  a  widow  of  Gatelhead,  had 
in  her  parlour — ''one  inner  bed  of  wainfcot,  a  iland,  a  bed,  a  prefler  of 
wainfcot,  three  chefls,  a  Dantzic  coffer  5"  a  confiderable  quantity  of  linen 
and  cloth  of  different  kinds,  and  for  different  purpofes  j  "  tallow  candles, 
and  wooden  difhes,  a  feather  bed,  a  bolfter,  and  a  cod  (pillow),  two  cover- 
lets, two  happgings  (coverlets  of  a  coarfer  kind),  three  blankets,  three 
cods  (pillows),  with  an  old  mattrels;  five  cufiiions,  a  fleel  cap,  and  a 
covering  j  a  tin  bottle,  a  cap-cafe  with  a  lock."  In  the  houfe  of  William 
Dalton,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Durham  in  1556,  the  parlour  mufl  have 
been  very  roomy  indeed  to  contain  all  the  "  houfehold  ftuff "  which  it 
holds  in  the  inventory,  namely,  "  a  chimney,  with  a  pair  of  tongs  5  a  bed- 
fiead  clofe  made  3  a  feather  bed,  a  pair  of  fheets,  a  covering  of  apparels, 
an  'ovefe*  bed,  a  covering  wrought  of  filkj  a  cod  (pillow),  and  a  piUow- 
bere  j  a  trundle-bed,  a  feather  bed,  a  twilt  (quilt),  a  happing  (coverlet), 
and  a  bolder  3  a  fiand-bed,  a  feather-bed,  a  mattrefs,  a  pair  of  blankets,  a 
red  covering,  a  bolfier,  and  curtains  3  eight  cods,  and  eight  pillow-beres  3 
feven  pair  of  linen  fheets  5  eight  pair  of  flrakin  (a  fort  of  kerfiy)  fheets  3 
fix  pair  of  harden  (hempen)  fheets  3  thirteen  yards  of  diaper  tabling  3 
ten  yards  and  a  half  of  table-cloth  3  twenty-one  yards  of  towelling  3  four 
hand  towels  3  two  dozen  napkins  3  five  pillow-beres  3  two  head  fheets  3 
a  pair  of  blankets  3  two  'overfe*  beds,  and  three  curtains  3  a  cupboard  3 
a  table,  with  a  carpet  3  a  counter,  with  a  carpet  3  a  Dantzic  chefl  3  a  bond 
chefl  3  a  bond  coffer  3  an  ambry  3  a  long  fettle,  and  a  chair  3  three  buffet 
flools  3  a  little  flool  3  two  forms  3  red  hangings  3  a  painted  cloth  3  three 
chefls  3  a  fbmd-bed,  a  pair  of  blankets,  two  fheets,  a  covering,  and  two 
cods 3  an  'ambre  call.*"  In  1567,  the  parlour  at  Beaumont  Hill,  a 
gentleman's  houfe  in  the  north,  contained  tlie  following  furniture : — 
"One  trundle  bed,  with  a  feather  bed 3  two  coverlets,  a  bolder,  two 
blankets,  two  carpet  table  cloths,  two  coverlets,  one  preffer,  a  little  table, 
one  chefl,  three  chairs,  and  three  forms."  In  other  inventories,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  centuiy,  we  find  the  parlour  continuing  to  be  fiored 
in  this  indifcriminate  manner. 

This 
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This  pKriod  alfo  differs  from  former  periods  in  the  much  greater 
nuinber  of  beds,  and  greater  abundance  of  bed- furniture,  we  find  in  the 
houfes.  We  have  often  feveral  beds  in  one  chamber.  Few  of  the  prin- 
cipal bedroonu  had  lels  than  two  beds.  The  form  of  the  bedHead  was 
now  almoft  univerfally  that  with  four  pofts.  Still  in  the  engravings  of 
the  lixteenth  century,  we  find  the  old  couch-bed  reprefented.  Such 
appeara  to  be  the  bed  in  our  cut  No.  300,  taken  from  Whitney's  "Em- 
blems," an  Englifh  book  printed  at  Leyden  in  1586.    We  have  here 
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another,  and  rather  a  late  example,  of  the  manner  in  which  money  was 
hoarded  up  in  chefb  in  the  chambers.  The  couch-bed  is  fiill  more 
diftinaiy  Ihown  in  our  cut  No,  301,  taken  from  Albert  Durer's  print  of 
St.  Jerome,  dated  in  1511.  This  print  is  remarkable  for  its  detail  of  the 
furniture  of  a  bed-cbamber,  and  efpeciaUy  for  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
various  fmaller  articles  are  arranged  and  fufpended  to  the  walb.  Not 
the  leaft  remarkable  of  thefc  articles  is  the  fingular  combination  of  a 
clock  and  an  hour  glals,  which  is  placed  againft  the  wall  as  a  time-ptece. 
This  feems,  however,  to  have  been  not  uncommon.  A  time-piece  of  the 
lame  kind  is  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  302,  which  is  taken  from  a  print 
of  St.  Jerome  at  prayer,  by  Hans  Springen  Kelle,  without   date,  but 

evidently 
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evidently  belongiag  to  the  eariier  half  of  the  fixteenth  centuiy.     The 


Nt.  301.  A  BrJ-ciamhir  nd  at  F-rmurt. 

method  of  fufpending  or  attaching  to  the  walls  the  finaller  articles  in 
common  ufe,  fuch  as  fcillbn,  bniflies,  pens, 
'    papers.  Sec.,  is  here    the  fame  as  ia  the 
fbnner.     Our  next  cut  (No.  303),  from  a 
print  t^  Aldegraver,  dated  in  1553,  repre- 
fents  evident!/  a  large  four-poll  bedllead, 
which  is  remarkable  fer  its  full  and  flow- 
ing curtains.     The  plate  appears  here  lo 
be  kept  in  the  bed-chamber.     Chefts,  cup- 
boards,   prefles,   fitc,   become    now    very 
numerous  in  the  bedrooms,  and  we  begin 
ift.  30*.  A  Hm-fUct,  St.         to  meet  with  tables  and  chairs  more  fre- 
quently.    In  1567,  the  principal  chamber  in  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Hutton, 
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HuttoD,  at  Hunwick,  contained  the  following  articles : — "  In  napciy,  in 
Linen  flieets,  lixteen  pair;  certain  old  harden  (hempen)  (heets,  and  fix- 
teen  pillowberes ;  two  Dantzic  t^elU,  a  little  cbeft  bound  with  iron,  a 
candle  chell,  and  another  old  cheft;  a  prels  with  two  floois  and  five 
doora;  a  folding  table,  feven  little  cuAions,  and  two  long  culhions  of 
crool  (a  fort  ofjine  worfled)  wrought  with  the  needle,  and  a  carpet  cloth 
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that  u  in  working  with  croob  for  the  lame ;  fix  feather  beds,  with  lix 
boUIers,  and  a  coarfe  feather-bed  tick ;  eight  mattrelTes,  and  nine  bolflera ; 
twelve  pillows,  twelve  pair  of  blankets,  and  (ii  happings ;  twenty  cover- 
lets, three  coverings  for  beds  of  lapeftrj',  and  two  of  domix  (rourroiy)  j 
a  caq>et  cloth  of  tapeftry  work,  five  yards  long,  and  a  quarter  deep;  five 
Handing  beds,  with  cords;  two  tellers  with  curtains  of  <aye,  and  two 
tefters  with  curtains  of  crool."     In  the  principal  chamber  in  the  houfe  of 
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lady  Catherine  Hed worth,  in  1568,  the  following  furniture  is  enume- 
rated : — "  One  truffing  bed,  one  feather  bed,  one  pair  of  blankets,  one 
pair  of  fheets,  one  bolder,  one  pillow  with  a  houfe wife's  covering,  four 
pillows,  two  Flanders  chefts,  one  almeiy,  two  cupboards,  three  coffers, 
two  cupboard  flools,  three  bufiet  forms,  one  little  buffet  Hool,  two  little 
coffers,  five  mugs,  three  old  cufhions."  The  principal  chamber  of  Thomas 
Sparke,  fuf&agan  bifhop  of  Berwick,  whofe  goods  were  appraifed  in  1572, 
was  fumifhed  with  the  following  articles : — "  A  fland-bed,  with  a  tefbon 
of  red  laye  and  fringe,  and  a  truckle-bed  3  a  Cypres  chefl,  a  Flanders 
chefl,  a  deik,  three  buffet  flools ;  the  faid  chamber  hung  with  red  (aye.** 
At  Crook  Hall,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Durham,  in  1577,  the  principal  chamber 


U 
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contained  three  beds ;  another  chamber  contained  four  beds ;  and  a  third 
two  beds.  Thefe  lifts  fumifh  good  illuflrations  of  the  various  prints  from 
which  we  have  already  given  fbme  (ketches. 

Our  cut  No.  304  reprefents  the  ufual  form  of  the  bedftead  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  and  the  proceis  of  "making**  the  bed  5  it  is  taken 
from  a  print  by  the  French  artift,  Abraham  Bofie,  of  the  date  1631. 

Another 
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Another  of  his  prints,  of  the  fame  date,  has  furnilhed  us  with  a  iketch  of 
a  bedroom  party  (cut  No.  305),  which  is  no  unapt  illuftration  of  dcmeftic 
manners  in  the  feventeenth  century.  It  reprefenta  a  cuftom  which  pre- 
vailed efpecially  in  France.  A  woman,  after  childbirth,  kept  her  room 
in  Hate,  and  with  g^reat  ceremony,  and  received  there  daily  her  female 
acquaintances,  who  palTed  the  afternoon  in  golBp.    This  practice,  and 
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efpecially  the  converfation  which  took  place  at  it,  were  frequent  fubje3s 
of  popular  latire,  and  formed  the  grxjundwork  of  one  of  the  rooft  cele- 
brated books  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  entitled  "  Les  Caquets  de 
I'Accouch^e,"  fiifl  publiflied  in  1622.  An  edition  of  this  curious  latire 
has  been  recently  publilbed  by  M.  Ed.  Fournier,  in  the  introduflion  to 
which,  as  well  ta  in  the  text,  the  reader  will  find  abundant  information 
on  this  fubjea. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OCCUPATIONS   OF  TH8   LADIES. GAMES  AND  ENJOTMBNTS. SOUOHNBSS 

OP      BNGLtSB      SPOHTS      AT      THIS      PERIOD.— THE      HOT-HOUSES,      OR 

DURING  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  almoft  all  the 
relations  of  domeftic  life  uoderweiit  a  great  change,  and  nothing 
hardly  could  produce  a  wider  difference  than  that  between  the  manners 
and  fentiraents  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  thofe  of  Charles  II. 
This  was  efperially  obfervable  in  the  occupations  of  the  female  fex,  whidj 
were  becoming  more  and  more  irivolous.     At  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
period  referred  to,  women   in  general  were   confined   clofely  to  their 
domeftic  labours,  in  fpinning,  weaving,  embroidering,  and  other  work  of 
a  fimilar   kind.    A   band-loom   was 
almoft  a  neceOaiy  article  of  furniture 
in  a  well   regulated  boufehold,  and 
fpinning  was  lb  univerlal   an  occu- 
pation, that  we  read  fometimes  of  an 
apartment  in  the  houfe  fet  apart  for 
it — a  &mily  fpinning  room.     Even  to 
this  prefent  day,   in  legal   language, 
the   only   occupation   acknowledged, 
as  that  of  an  unmarried  woman,  is 
■  that  of  a  fpinfier.    Our  cut  (No,  306) 
reprefents  s  party  of  ladies  at  their 
domeltic  labours;    it    is   taken    from 
Ilrael  van  Mechelin's  print  of  "The  Virgin  Afcending  the  Steps  of  the 
Temple,"  where  this  domeftic  fcene  is  introduced  in  a  fide  compartment. 

Two 
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Two  are  engaged  at  the  diftafT,  the  old  poetical  emblem  of  the  fex. 
Another  U  cutting  out  the  cloth  for  working,  with  a  pair  of  Ibeare  of  veiy 
antiquated  form.  The  fliape  of  the  three-cornered  joined  chair  in  this 
group  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  female  in  our  cut  No.  307  is  alfb  feated 
in  a  chair  of  rather  peculiar  conflruflion,  though  it  has  occurred  before  at 
an  earlier  period  (cut  No.  345,  p.  375),  and  we  meet  with  it  again  in  our 
nest  cut  (No.  308).  It  is  what  was  fometimes  called  a  folding  chair. 
This  cut  is  taken  from  one  of  the  illullrations  to  the  EngliQi  edition  of 
Erafmus's  "  Praife  of  Folly,"  printed  in  1676,  but  it  is  a  copy  of  the 


N:  307.  A  Ltify  ti  tit  Lim. 

earlier  originals.  The  great  weaving  eflabliflimects  id  England  appear  to 
have  commenced  in  the  listeenth  century,  with  the  Proteflant  refugees 
from  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  old  domeftic  games  continued  to  be  pra6tifed  in  the  nuddle  and 
upper  claffea  of  fociety,  although  they  were  rather  extenfively  fupetfeded 
by  the  pernicious  rage  for  gambling  which  now  prevailed  throughout 
Englifli  fociety.  Thii  pradice  had  been  extending  itfelf  ever  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  been  accompanied  with 
another  evil  practice  among  the  ladies,  that  of  drinking.  It  need  hardly 
be  obferved  that  thefe  two  vices  fiunifhed  conflant  themes  to  the  dramatics 
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and  fatiriffaof  ihe  lixteenth  aod  feventeenth  centuries;  th«  example  fet 
by  the  oonit  under  James  I.  cauJed  them  to  increaie  greatly,  aod  they 


Itt.  30I.  A  Partj  ifLaJkt. 

rofe  to  the  bigheft  pitch  of  extravagance  under  Charles  IE.    Barclay's 


Ht.  309.  A  Gamhttri'  Diffmi. 

"  Ship  of  Fook"  (the  early  English  edition)  has  fumilhed  ui  with  the 

group 
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group  of  female  gamefters,  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  308.  It  will  be 
feen  that  the  ladies  are  playing  with  cards  and  dice,  and  that  the  ale  jug 
b  introduced  as  an  accompaniment.  In  fa6t  we  mull  look  upon  it  as  a 
tavern  party,  and  the  round  table,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  appears  to  be 
fixed  in  the  ground.  The  fame  book  fumilhes  us  with  an  illuAration 
(cut  No.  309},  in  which  two  gamblers  are  quarrelling  over  a  game  at 
backgammon.     A  child  is  here  the  jug-bearer  or  guardian  of  the  liquor. 


Nt.  310.  A  Fart/  ai  Dia. 

Our  cut  No,  310  reprefents  a  gambling  fcene  of  a  rather  later  period, 
taken  from  Whitney's  "Emblems,"  printed  in  1586;  dice  are  here  the 
implements  of  play. 

A  very  curious  piece  of  painted  glais,  now  in  the  pofTeflioa  of  Mr. 
Fairholt,  of  German  manufadura,  and  forming  part,  apparently,  of  a 
feries  illuftrative  of  the  hifliiry  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  reprefents  a  party 
of  gamblers,  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  lixteenth  century,  \a  which 
they  are  playing  with  two  dice.  It  is  copied  in  our  cut  No,  311.  The 
original  beara  the  infcription,  "Jan  Van  HaffiU  Tryngen  fin  kausjrau" 
with  a  merchant's  mark,  and  ihe  date,  1533.  Three  dice,  however, 
continued  to  be  ufed  long  after  this,  and  are,  from  time  to  time,  alluded 
to  during  the  fixteenth  and  fevenleenth  centuries. 

I  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  traced  the  hillory  of  playing-cards  down 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.     After  that  time,  they  are 
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frequently  mentioned.  They  formed  the  common  amufement  in  the 
courts  of  Scotland  and  England  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
James  IV.  j  and  it  is  recorded  that  when  the  latter  monarch  paid  his  fiiit 


^0.311.  AGamtla^  PanyefiUSmimiCnnry. 

viCt  to  his  affianced  bride,  the  young  princels  Margaret  of  Engbnd,  "  he 
founde  the  quene  playing  at  the  cardes." 

In  Germany  at  this  time  card-playing  was  carried  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  and  it  became  an  objed  of  attack  and  latire  to  the  reformers 
among  the  clergy.  Our  cut  No.  31a  reprefents  a  German  card-party  in 
a  tavern,  taken  from  an  early  painted  coffer  in  the  Mufeum  of  Old 
German  Art  at  Nuremberg.  The  defign  of  the  cards  is  that  of  packs  of 
fandfully  ornamented  cards  made  in  Germany  at  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     The  German  fatirilb  of  that  age  complain  that  the  rage  for 

gambling 
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gambling  had  taken  pollel&oii  of  ail  clafles  of  fodety,  and  levelled  all 
racks,  ages,  and  fexesj  that  the  noble  gambled  with  the  commoner,  and 
the  clergy  with  the  laity.  Some  of  the  clerical  reformers  declared  that 
card-playing  as  well  as  dice  was  a  deadly  lln,  and  others  complained 


Nt.  Jll.   Carii  larly  in  lit  Sslttttk  Cnmirj. 

that  this  love  of  gambling  had  cauled  people  to  forget  all  honourable 
pnrfuits. 

A  limilar  outcry  was  railed  in  our  own  countiy;  and  a  few  years  bter 
it  arofe  equally  loud.  A  fliort  anonymous  poem  on  the  ruin  of  the  realm, 
belonging  apparently  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(MS.  Harl.  No,  2152,  fol.  35,  v°),  complains  of  the  nobles  and  gentry : — 

Btfiri  tkyt  lymt  lity  laajdjir  ti}ufit. 

And  nt  pKtjngt  tktftly  iktj  Jtn  tkir  mjnJt, 
jfnj  ikir  lendyi  atij  paffij/yau  imo  fill  ikij  unfit. 

And  at  csrda  t*d  iya  jt  maj  thtmffjnit. 

"  Gardes  and  dyce"  are  from  this  time  forward  fpoken  of  as  the  great 
blot  on  contemporary  manners;  and  they  feem  for  a  long  time  to  have 
driven  mofi  other  games  out  of  ufe.  Roy,  in  his  remarkable  fatire  againA 
cardinal  Wolfey,  complains  that  the  bilhops  therafelves  were  addided  to 
gambling; — 

To 
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To  flay  at  tke  tarda  and  dyee 
Some  ofthjm  are  no  tkynge  nyce^ 
Bath  at  kajard  and  mom-ckaance. 

The  rage  for  cards  and  dice  prevailed  equally  in  Scotland.     Sir  David 
Lindiay's  popifh  paribn,  in  i535>  boafls  of  his  (kill  in  theie  games: — 

Thock  1  frock  nockty  I  cam  flay  at  tke  caieke  ; 
I^oot  tkere  is  nocht  one  amangyow  ail 
MairferyBe  can  flay  at  tke  fute^hall  i 
And  for  tke  cartis^  tke  tahels^  and  tke  dyfe^ 
Above  allfarfmns  I  may  ieir  tke  fryfi. 

The  fame  celebrated  writer,  in  a  poem  ag^inft  cardinal  Beaton,  represents 
that  prelate  as  a  great  gambler : — 

In  bnnkettingf  flaying  at  cartis  and  dyce^ 
Intofo  ftfyjedome  I  wuu  kaldin  wyfe^ 
Andffmrit  nockt  to  flay  tvitk  king  nor  knickt 
Tkre  tkottjand  crownes  ofgelde  ufon  one  nigkt. 

Though  gardening  and  horticulture  in  general,  as  arts,  were  under- 
going coniiderable  improvement  during  this  period,  the  garden  itfelf 
appears  to  have  been  much  more  negleded,  except  as  far  as  it  was  the 
(bene  of  other  paftimes.  A  bowling-green  was  the  mofl  important  part 
of  the  pleafure  garden  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries ;  and 
bowls,  and  exercifes  of  a  fimilar  charader,  were  the  favourite  amuferaents 
of  all  clafTes.  The  gardens  themfelves,  which  were  apart  from  the  houie, 
and  made  more  retired  by  lofty  walls  enclofing  them,  were  ufually 
adorned  with  alcoves  and  fummer-houfes,  or,  as  they  were  then  more 
ufually  termed,  garden -houfes,  but  thefe  were  chiefly  celebrated,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  feventeenth  century,  as  places  of  intrigue.  There  are 
continual  allufions  to  this  ufage  in  the  popular  writers  of  the  time. 
Thus,  one  of  the  perfonages  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Woman  Hater*' 
exclaims,  "This  is  no  garden-houfe :  in  my  confcience  fhe  went  forth 
with  no  diihoneft  intent.'*  And,  in  the  play  of  the  "  Mayor  of  Quinf- 
borough," — 

Poor  foul f  /he^s  enticed  fortk  by  ker  ««im  fex 
To  be  betrayed  to  man^  toko  in  feme  garden-kouftf 
Or  remote  xualij  taking  kit  luftful  time^ 
Binds  darkntfs  on  ker  eyesy  Jitrfrifes  ker. 
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A  charader  in  another  old  play,  "The  London  Prodigal/*  feeking  em- 
ployment of  a  rather  equivocal  cbara6ter,  fays,  "  Now  God  thank  you, 
fweet  lady,  if  you  have  any  friend,  or  garden-houie,  where  you  may 
employ  a  poor  gentleman  as  your  friend,  I  am  yours  to  command  in  all 
fecret  fervice.** 

Amid  the '  gaiety  which  was  (b  efpecially  chara6teri(lic  of  this  age,  a 
fpirit  of  vulgar  barbarity  had  arifen  and  fpread  itfelf  very  widely,  and  the 
popular  games  mofl  pradifed  were  in  general  coarie  and  cruel.  A  foreign 
writer  already  quoted,  but  one  who  was  evidently  a  very  unprejudiced 
obferver,  has  left  us  fome  rather  amufing  remarks  on  this  fubjed  which 
are  worthy  of  being  repeated.  "The  Englifh,**  he  fays,  "have  games 
which  are  peculiar  to  them,  or  at  leail  which  they  affedt  and  prac- 
ti(e  more  than  people  do  elfewhere.  To  fee  cocks  fight  is  a  royal 
pleafure  in  £ngland.  Their  combats  of  bulls  and  dogs,  of  bears  and  dogs, 
and  fome  times  of  bulls  and  bears,  are  not  combats  to  the  lail  gafp,  like 
thofe  of  cocks.  Everything  that  is  called  fighting  is  a  delicious  thing  to 
an  Engliihman.  If  two  little  boys  quarrel  in  a  ib^et,  the  pailers  flop, 
make  in  a  moment  a  ring  round  them,  and  encourage  them  to  fettle  it 
by  blows  of  the  fid.  If  it  comes  to  fighting,  each  takes  ofifhis  cravat  and 
his  jacket,  and  gives  them  in  charge  to  one  of  the  company  -,  then  begin 
the  blows  of  the  fift,  in  the  face  if  poffible,  the  blows  of  the  foot  on  their 
fhins,  the  pulling  of  one  another  by  the  hair,  &c.  The  one  who  has 
knocked  the  other  down,  may  give  him  one  blow  or  two  when  he  is 
down,  but  no  more,  and  every  time  the  one  who  is  down  will  rife, 
the  other  muft  return  to  the  combat  as  long  as  he  pleafes.  During 
the  combat,  the  circle  oi  fpe^tors  encourage  the  combatants  to  the 
great  joy  of  their  hearts,  and  never  feparate  them,  fo  long  as  things  are 
done  according  to  rule.  And  thefe  fpedators  are  not  only  other  children, 
and  flreet  porters,  but  all  forts  of  refpedable  people,  fome  of  whom  make 
their  way  through  the  crowd  to  fee  nearer,  others  mount  upon  the  fhops, 
and  all  would  pay  for  places,  if  flages  could  be  built  up  in  a  moment. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  little  boys  who  are  fighting  look  on  like 
the  others,  and  encourage  the  one  who  gives  way,  or  is  wanting  in 
flrength.     Thefe  kind  of  combats  are  leis  frequent  among  grown-up  men 
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than  among  children,  but  they  are  not  uncommon.  If  the  driver  of  a 
hackney-coach  has  a  difpute  about  his  fare,  with  a  gentleman  whom  he 
has  carried,  and  the  gentleman  oifers  to  fettle  the  difpute  by  fighting,  the 
coachman  agrees  to  it  willingly.  The  gentleman  takes  oif  his  fword, 
difpofes  of  it  in  fome  (hop  with  his  walking-flick,  his  gloves,  and  his 
cravat,  and  fights  in  the  manner  I  have  defcribed.  If  the  coachman  is 
well  beaten,  which  is  almofl  always  the  cafe,  he  is  confidered  as  paid ) 
but  if  he  beats,  he  who  is  beaten  mufl  pay  the  fum  that  was  in  queflion, 
and  that  which  caufed  the  quarrel.  I  once  faw  the  late  duke  of  Grafton 
fighting  in  the  open  flreet  in  the  middle  of  the  Strand  with  a  coachman, 
whom  he  thrafhed  in  a  terrible  manner.  In  France,  we  treat  fuch  kind 
of  people  with  blows  of  a  flick  or,  fbmetimes,  of  the  flat  of  the  fword ; 
but  in  England  that  is  never  done  ^  they  never  ufe  a  fword  or  flick  againfl 
thofe  who  are  not  fimilarly  armed  i  and  if  any  unlucky  foreigner  (for  it 
would  never  come  into  the  mind  of  an  Englifhman)  fhould  fb-ike  with 
the  fword  any  one  who  had  not  got  one,  it  is  certain  that  in  an  inflant 
a  hundred  perfons  would  fall  upon  him,  and  perhaps  beat  him  fb  that 
he  would  never  recover.  WrefUing  is  alfo  one  of  the  diverfions  of  the 
Englifh,  efpecially  in  the  northern  provinces.  Ringing  the  bells  is  one 
of  their  great  pleafures,  efpecially  in  the  country  5  there  is  a  way  of 
doing  it,  but  their  peal  is  quite  different  from  thofe  of  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries.  In  winter  football  is  a  ufeful  and  charming  exercife  j  it 
is  a  ball  of  leather,  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  filled  with  wind ;  it  is 
tofled  with  the  feet  in  the  flreets.  To  expofe  a  cock  in  a  place,  and  kill 
it  at  a  diflance  of  forty  or  fifty  paces  with  a  flick,  is  alfo  a  veiy  diverting 
thing  J  but  this  pleafure  only  belongs  to  a  certain  feafon.  This  alfo  is 
the  cafe  with  the  dances  of  the  milkwomen,  with  the  throwing  at  one 
another  of  tennis-balls  by  girls,  and  with  divers  other  little  exercifes." 
Such  was  the  rude  charader  of  the  amufement  of  all  claffes  of  our 
population  during  the  feventeenth  century. 

The  ladies  flill  had  their  houfehold  pets,  though  they  varied  fome- 
times  in  their  chara6ler,  which  perhaps  arofe  in  fome  meafure  from  the 
circumflance  that  the  difcovery  of  or  increafed  communication  with 
diflant  countries,  brought  the  knowledge  of  animals  and  birds  which  were 

not 
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2*^0.313.  Birdi  and  Birdcage. 


not  fo  well  known  before.  Thus,  in  the  lixteenth  century,  monkeys 
appear  to  have  been  much  in  faHiion  as  domeftic  favourites,  and  we  not 
unfrequently  find  them  in  prints  in  attendance  upon  ladies.  Since  the 
difcovery  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguefe  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  parrots  had  become  much  more  common  than  formerly. 
In  piftures  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  fpeak-  ' 

ing,  we  oflen  find  thefe,  as  well  as  Qnaller 
domeflic  birds,  in  cages  of  various  forms.  In  our 
cut  No.  3 13,  taken  from  Whitney's  "  Emblems" 
(printed  in  1585),  we  have  a  parrot  in  its  cage, 
and  a  fmall  bird  (perhaps  meant  for  a  canary), 
the  latter  of  which  is  drawing  up  its  water  to 
drink  in  a  manner  which  has  been  pradtifed  in 
modern  times,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  novelty. 
It  is  very  unfafe  indeed  to  alTume  (hat  any  ingenious  contrivances  of  this 
kind  are  modem,  for  we  often  meet  with  them  unespeftedly  at  a  com- 
paratively eariy  date. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  new  falhions  in  drels  now  introduced,  the 
work  of  the  toilette  became  much  greater  and  more  varied,  and  many 
cuftoms  were  introduced  from  France,  from  Italy,  and  from  the  Eaft, 
Among  culloms  derived  from  the  latter  quarter,  was  the  introdu^ion  of 
the  eafteru  hot  and  fweating  baths,  which  became  for  a  confiderable 
period  common  in  England.  They  were  ufually  known  by  the  plain 
Englifh  name  of  kolhoujes,  but  their  eaflem  origin  was  alio  fometimes 
indicated  by  the  prefervetion  of  their  Perlian  name  of  hummums.  This 
name  is  ftill  retained  by  the  two  modem  hotels  which  occupy  the  (ites  of 
eltablithments  of  this  defcription  in  Covent  Garden.  Sweating  in  hot- 
houles  is  fpoken  of  by  Ben  Jonfon;  and  a  character  in  the  old  play  of 
"The  Puritan,"  fpeaking  of  a  laborious  undertaking,  fays,  "Marry,  it  will 
take  me  much  fweat ;  I  were  better  go  to  lixteen  kothoufes."  They  feem 
to  have  been  moftly  frequented  by  women,  and  became,  as  in  the  Eaft, 
favourite  places  of  rendezvous  for  goflip  and  company.  They  were  foon 
ufed  to  fuch  an  extent  for  illicit  intrigues,  that  the  name  of  a  hothoufe  or 
bagnio  became  equivalent  to  that  of  a  brothel  ^  and  this  circumftance 
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probably  led  eventually  to  their  difufe.  A  very  rare  and  curious  broadfide 
woodcut  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  entitled  "  Tittle-tattle,  or  the  feveral 
branches  of  goflipping/*  which  in  different  compartments  repreients 
pidorially  the  way  in  which  the  women  of  that  age  idled  away  their 
time,  gives  in  one  part  a  Iketch  of  tlie  interior  of  a  hothoufe,  which  is 
copied  in  our  cut  No.  314.  In  one  divifion  of  the  hothoufe  the  ladies 
are  bathing  in  tubs,  while  they  are  indulging  themfelves  with  an  abun- 
dance of  very  fubftantial  dainties ;  in  the  other,  they  appear  to  be  ilill 
more  bufily  engaged  in  golfip.     The  whole   broadiide   is  a   Angularly 


No,  314.  A  Hothoufe, 

intereiling  iliuifa^tion  of  contemporary  manners.  A  copy  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  print-room  of  the  Britiih  Mufeum }  and  it  may  be  remarked 
(which  I  think  has  not  been  obferved  before),  that  it  b  copied  from  a 
large  French  etching  of  about  the  fame  period,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
print  department  of  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris. 

This  is  fufficient  to  (how  the  clofe  refemblance  at  this  time  between 
manners  in  France  and  in  £ngland.  In  the  former  country,  the  reibrt  of 
women  in  company  to  the  hot-baths  is  not  unfrequently  alluded  to,  and 
their  behaviour  and  converfation  there  are  defcribed  in  terms  of  iatire 
which  cannot  always  be  transferred  to  our  modem  pages.     In   thefe 

popular 


popular  fatires,  the  bathers  are  fometimes  chambriSres,  and  at  others  good 
bourgeoifes.  The  pic-nics,  which  had  formerly  taken  place  at  the  tavern^ 
were  now  transferred  to  the  hot-bath^  each  of  a  party  of  bathers  carrying 
fome  contribution  to  the  feaH,  which  they  fhared  in  common.  Thus,  in 
the  popular  piece  entitled  ''Le  Banquet  des  Chambri^res  fait  aux 
Eftuves/*  printed  in  1541,  it  is  the  chamber-maidens  who  go  to  the 
bath,  and  they  begin  immediately  to  produce  their  contributions,  one 
exclaiming — 

j*ay  du  pore  f rah  f 


Une  atiJouille  et  quatre  fauUices, 


To  which  a  fecond  adds, — 


And  a  third, — 


^aye  une  coneUtte, 

Sim  U  'ventre  quafi  m*ejchaulde, 

Moyy  un  fa  fie  afauce  ckaulde. 


The  women  are  feen  eating  their  pic-nic  feaft  in  one  compartment  of  our 
cut.  This  pra6tice  foon  pafled  from  the  fervant  maids  of  the  bourgeoifie 
to  their  miftrefles,  and  from  the  burghers*  wives  to  ladies  of  higher 
condition.  Our  word  pic-nic,  reprefenting  the  French  piquenique,  the 
origin  or  derivation  of  which  word  feems  not  to  be  clearly  known, 
appears  to  have  come  into  ufe  at  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  when 
people  of  rank  formed  evening  parties  at  which  they  joined  in  fuch 
pic-nic  fuppers,  to  which  each  brought  his  or  her  contribution.  The 
term  is  now  applied  almod  folely  to  fuch  collations  in  the  fields,  or  in  the 
open  air. 

We  have  already  feen  how,  at  an  earlier  period,  men  of  a  fuperior 
rank  in  London,  and  probably  in  at  leail  the  larger  country  towns,  lived 
much  in  the  taverns  and  cooks*  fhops  or  eating-houfes.     This  prance 
continued,  and  underwent  various  modifications,  the  principal  of  which 
was   the  eflabliihment  of  houfes  where  a  public   table  was  ferved  at 
fixed  hours,  at  which  a  gentleman  could  take  his  place  on  payment  of  a 
certain  fum,  much  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  our  modern  tables  (Thote.   Gradually 
tliefe  eftablifliments  became  gambling-houfes,  and  naen  fettled  down  after 
dinner  to  cards,  dice,  and  other  games.     They  were  called  ordinaries,  and 


\ 


in 
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in  the  reigQ  of  Elizabeth  they  had  become  an  important  part  of  the  Ibcial 
(y&.em.  It  was  here  that  people  went  to  hear  the  news  of  the  day,  or 
the  talk  of  the  town,  and  to  frequent  the  ordinary  became  gradually 
conlidered  as  a  necellary  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman  of  fafhion. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  ufual  price  of  an  ordi- 
nary appears  to  have  been  two  {hillings;  but  there  were  ordinaries  at 
eighteen- pence,  and  at  Tome  falhionable  ordinaries  the  price  was  much 

The  general  treatment  of  children,  their  colhime,  and  their  amufe- 
ments,  remained  much  as  formerly,  and  clofely  refembled  thofe  of  France 
and  Germany  as  they  were  then,  and  as  they  have  exilled  in  fome  parts 
even  lo  our  own  days.  The  pernicious  pra3ice  of  fwathing  or  fwaddling 
the  child  as  Ibou  as  it  was  bom  prevailed  everywhere,  and  the  infant  was 
kept  in  this  condition  until  it  became  neceflaiy  to  teach  it  the  uie  of  its 


JVi.  J15.  SiaiJJIigg  a  Cii/J. 

limbs.  The  proceis  of  fwaddling  is  fhown  in  our  cut  N0.315,  taken  from 
one  of  the  prints  by  Bofle,  publilhed  in  iti-3,  which  furuilh  fuch  abundant 
illuflralion  of  contemporary  manners.  The  period  during  which  boys 
were  kept  in  petticoats  was  very  ihort,  for  at  a  very  early  age  they  were 
drefled  in  the  lame  drefs  as  up-grown  people,  like  little  miniature  men. 
Our  only  reprefentatives  of  the  appearance  of  little  boys  in  the  fixteenlh 
century,  is  found  in  one  or  two  educational  ellablilhments,  fuch  as  the 
Blue-Coat  School  in  London.     The  coAume  of  a  child  during  the  thort 

tranlition 
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tranlition  period  between  his  fwathes  and  his  breeches  is  reprefented  in 
our  cut  No,  316,  of  a  boy  riding  upon  his  wooden  horfe.  It  is  taken 
from  a  German  woodcut  of  the  date  of  1J49. 

In  the  fixteentb  centuiy  little  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
means  of  locomotion,  which  was  ftill  per- 
formed generally  on  horfeback.  Coaches, 
by  that  name,  are  faid  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  only  towards 
the  middle  of  the  lixteenth  century. 
They  were  made  in  various  forms  and 
lizes,  according  to  falhion  or  caprice,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  they  were 
divided  into  two  clafTes,  known  by  the 
foreign  names  of  coaches  and  earaches. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  been  larger  .,       ,     ,  „ 

^"^  *  JVo.  316.  A  Bej  a-ack-larfi. 

and  clumfier  than  the  former,  but  to  have 

been  confidered  more  ftatelyj  and  from  the  old  play  of  "  Tu  Quoque," 
by  Green  (a  drama  of  Elizabeth's  reign),  we  learn  that  it  was  conlidered 
more  appropriate  to  the  town  (and  probably  to  the  court),  while  the 
coach  was  left  to  the  country  ;  — 


Mays  ierm  Km  tu  iki  irrfiin  aft  < 
"  '         <k  hr  CanJot. 


Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  comedy  of  "  The  Devil  is  an  Als,"  gives  us  a  great 
notion  of  the  buAle  attending  a  caroch  : — 


Havt  villi  titmfir  lit  gruil  (anick,J!a  iarfii, 
And  tit  niK  aacimcs,  viiti  mj  amilcr  tori. 


Coaches  of  any  kind,  however,  were  evidently  not  in  very  common  ufe 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.  "Women  in  general, 
at  leaft  thofe  who  were  not  ikilful  horfewomen,  when  the  diftance  or  any 
other  clrcumftance  precluded  their  going  on  foot,  rode  on  a  pillion  or 
fide-faddle  behind  a  man,  one  of  her  relatives  or  friends,  or  fometimea  a 

fervant 
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lervant.  Tbe  accompanying  rut  (No.  317)  reprefents  a  couple  thus 
mounted,  the  lady  holding  in  her  band  tlie  kind  of  fan  which  was  uled 
at  the  period.  From  a  comparifon  of  the  figure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ladies  on  horfeback,  who  were  evidently  feated  in  the  laddie  as  in  a  chair, 
(ideways  to  tbe  horfe,  we  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  tbe  Anglo-Sasoa  lady's 
laddie,  and  probably  the  laddie  for  females  in  general  during  the  middle 
ages,  was  the  lame  as  that  which  was  known  in  the  lixteenth  and  feven- 
teenth  centuries,  by  tbe  name  of  a  pillion.  The  rider  placed  her  feet 
ufually  on  a  narrow  board,  which  was  called  in  French  the  plancketle. 


JVg.  ]  1 7.  RiiEag  on  a  Fi/lin. : 

It  is  evident  that  a  woman  could  not  be  very  folidly  feated  in  this 
manner,  and  not  only  did  (he  want  the  command  over  tbe  horfe  which 
would  enable  her  to  take  part  in  any  very  adive  exercifes,  but  it  was 
conlidered  almoft  neceflary  to  place  a  man  on  a  laddie  before  her.  We 
have,  accordingly,  feen  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  when  engaged  in 
hunting  and  in  any  fort  of  active  riding,  the  lady  uled  a  faddle,  as  at 
prefent,  in  which  fhe  raifed  one  leg  over  a  part  of  the  feddle-bow,  made 
for  that  purpofe,  and  placed  the  other  foot  in  the  ftirrup,  by  which  fhe 
obtained  a  firm  feat,  and  a  command  over  the  horfe.  Different  writers 
have  afcribed,  without  any  reafon,  the  introduftion  of  this  mode  of  riding 

for 
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for  ladies  to  various  individuaU,  and  Brantdme  Teems  to  have  thought 
that  this  pra3ice  was  tirfi  brought  into  fafliion  by  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
The  laft  cut  is  taken  from  a  drawing  in  the  curious  Album  of  Charles  de 
Boufy,  containing  dates  from  1608  to  1638,  and  now  preferved  among 
the  Sloane  manufcripls  (No.  3415)  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum ;  and  the 
fame  manufcript  has  alio  fumilhed  us  with  the  annexed  cut  (\o.  318)  of 
a  lady  of  rauk  carried  in  her  chair,  with  her  chair-bearers  and  atteadants. 
Ladies,  and  efpecially  perfons  fuftering  from  illneCs,  were  often  carried  in 
horfe -litters,  and  there  are  inftances  of  chain  mounted  fbmewhat  like  the 


M.  %ll.  A  Udy  carrU-4  a  iir  Ouir. 

one  here  reprefented,  and  carried  by  horfes.  The  firft  attempt  towards 
the  modern  gig  or  cabriolet  appears  to  have  been  a  chair  fixed  in  a  cart, 
fometfaing  in  the  ftyle  of  that  reprefented  in  our  cut  No.  319,  which  in 
its  ornamentation  has  a  very  medixval  chaiaSer,  although  it  is  given  as 
from  a  manufcript  in  the  Imperial  Library  iu  Paris  (No.  6808),  of  the 
beginning  of  the  lixteenth  century. 

The  clofe  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  here  fpeaking  introduces  us 
to  one  in  which  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  our  forefathers  were  lefi 
widely  different  from  thofe  of  our  own  days ;  and  the  hiftoty  of  domedic 
s  fince  that  time,  charaOerifed  lels  by  broad  outline  of  the  general 
3  s  features 
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features  in  its  revolutions  than  by  a  gradual  fucceflton  of  mioute  changes, 
and  fafhions  which  muft  be  traced  from  day  to  day,  is  lels  capable  of 
being  treated  in  the  comprehenllve  Ayle  of  thete  pages.  Having  now, 
therefore,  brought  down  our  Iketch  of  the  Hillory  of  the  Domeflic  Manners 


Ni.  319.  A  MiJi^vat  Catralit. 

of  our  forefathers  to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  we  fhati  here, 
for  the  reafon  juH  Hated,  conclude  it,  and  leave  to  fome  worthier  labourer, 
or  to  fome  future  occafion,  the  talk  cf  tracing  more  miuutely  the  hilloiy 
of  doraeflic  manners  and  fentiments  during  the  period  which  followed 
the  middle  ages. 


INDEX. 


A, 

Adulteration  of  food,  394. 

Ale,  32. 

Alehouse,  road-aide,  320, 321. 

Ale-stake,  321. 

AlmA^TiDg,  61, 168. 

Amphitheatres,  Roman,  oontinoed  In  ase  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  M;  and  Anglo-Normans, 
111. 

Amusements  after  dinner,  33,  38, 106, 194—226, 
226—236. 

Amosements  oat  of  doors,  111—113,  432. 

Animals,  domestic,  239—244,  3«>4— 386,  490. 

Apple,  the  chief  fruit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  296. 

Archery,  a  l^vourlte  amusement  of  the  ladles, 
310;  practiced  generally,  433. 

Arms  suspended  In  the  hall  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  20 ;  at  a  later  period,  462. 

Axes,  Anglo-Saxon,  9, 10. 

B. 

Backgammon,  the  game  of,  219, 220, 484. 

Bagpipe,  184,  186,  188. 

Ball,  game  of,  236. 

Banquet,  the  3t»7— 396;  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  466,  467. 

Barons,  feudal,  their  power  and  omeltjr,  102. 

Baths,  and  bathing,  69,  269,  491 ,  492. 

Bear,  dancing,  64,  66,  304 ;  baiting,  306. 

Beds,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  44—47 ;  among 
the  Anglo-Normans,  110,  ill;  the  bed  and 
Its  furniture  among  the  English,  266 — 260, 
403—408,  477—481. 

Bedsteads,  262,  404. 

Bees,  91. 

B^gars,  In  the  middle  ages,  327,  328. 

Bells*  attached  to  ihe  caparisons  of  hoiMi,  814. 

Bellows,  144. 

Benches,  139. 

Berer,  the  name  of  a  meal,  395,  466. 

Beverley,  the  minstrels  of,  1»2. 

Birds,  kept  In  cages,  239—242,  384,  386,  491. 

Bllndman*s-buff,  game  of,  229,  230. 

Boar's  head,  the,  146. 

Bourgeoisie,  the,  their  mode  of  living,  170—173. 

Bower,  chamber,  or  sleeping-room,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  11. 

Bowls,  vessels  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  gravea,  6. 

Box-lxon,  ornamental,  447. 

Bread,  and  bttking,  92^  161. 

BreakllMU  of  the  Percy  flsmlly,  421. 

Brewhonses.  places  for  selling  beer,  836. 

Buckets,  Anglo-Saxon,  snppoaed  to  be  for 
carrying  liquor,  9,  26. 

Buffet,  or  cupboard,  362,  379.    See  {?Hp&oard. 

Ball-baiting,  304. 


c. 

Cabinets,  346. 

Cabriolet,  497, 498. 

Caldron,  forms  of  the,  144—147. 

Candles,  43, 107,  249—253,  375,  876. 

Candle-beam,  376. 

CandlesUcks,  376,  378,  476;  attached  to  the 

wallsofhalls,  378,  456. 
Caquets  de  raoconchte,  481. 
Cards,  history  of  the  game  of,  221—225,  386, 

484—488. 
Caruches,  495. 

Carole,  the  name  of  a  dance,  228. 
CarpeU,  245,371,402. 
Carriages,  amttng  the  Anglo-Saxona,  73;  amoi^ 

the  English,  116,  434, 435,  495. 
Cart,  riding  In,  dlsgraoeOil,  344. 
Cats,  343,  344. 
Cellar,  the,  133. 
Chairs,  41,  42,  04,166,244^874,375,378,401, 

473,  483. 
Chain,  for  oonveyanoe,  497. 
Chambers,  Anglo-Saxon,   11,   40—47;    early 

EnglUh,  132,  344—246,  260—262;  in  the  Af- 

teenth  century,  381,  399—402, 
Chamber-maidens,  270. 
Chandeliers,  376,  475. 
Chaplets  of  flowers,  popnlar  in  the  middle  ages, 

288. 
Cherries,  cultivated  by  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  296 ; 

and  generally  In  England  during  the  middle 

ages,  299,  300,  302. 
Cherry-t'airs,  299. 
Chess,  game  of,  41, 106 ;  history  of  the  game, 

195—214,  286,  287. 

Chessmen,  ancient,  202 — 206. 

Chests,  110, 138,  262—268,  477. 

Chestnut,  meaning  of  the  word,  296. 

Children,  treatment  of,  47— 51,  494. 

Chimneys,  99,  245. 

Churning,  92. 

Cittern,  the  musical  instroment,  186, 187. 

Clergy,  Anglo-Saxon,  addicted  to  hunting,  68; 
oorrupton  of  domestic  morals  in  tbe  middle 
ages,  283. 

Cnithad  (boyhood),  period  of  among  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxons,  52. 

Oiaches,  495. 

Coal,  mlneral,ased  among  tbeAnglo-Saxoos,31. 

Coffers,  110,  363—368. 

Cold-harbour,  origin  of  the  term,  76. 

Cooks,  67,  88. 

Cookery,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  26,  37; 
English,  91,  148—150,  347—856,  396 ;  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  381. 

Couch,  the,  474. 

Counter,  or  table  for  writing,  460. 


ConplM,  guests  placed  at  table  Id,  16Y. 
Coart-«opt>oards,  474. 
Cradle,  Anglo-Saxon,  49, 90;  Englfth,  40X 
Creasets,  Implement!  for  glying  light,  464, 
Coptward,  1Y3,  363,  37  L,  379, 4ft0,  461, 462. 
Cortoins,  bed,  403-411. 
Cnrtalna  of  chamber,  244. 
Cymbals,  189. 

D. 

Dats,  the,  30, 139, 153, 164. 

Dames,  the  game  of,  220. 

Damsons,  considered  as  delicacies,  SMI. 

Dancing,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  36 ;  among 
the  Anglo-Normans,  111 ;  among  the  Eng- 
lish, 227—229,  2H6 ;  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
387,  419.  426.  427. 

Day,  dlvlfttons  and  different  oocapatioDS  of  the, 
92—94,  246,  2l7,  396,  424—426. 

Dice,  the  game  of,  214—317, 4}*5,  486. 

Dinner,  among  the  Anglo-SaxoDii,  22—24; 
among  the  Anglo-Normans,  8h— 90;  forms 
and  ceremonies  attending  the  mediwal  dinner, 
160—163,  166—163;  dinner  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  3a9,  396;  ader  the  Reformation, 
458—466. 

Dinner,  number  of  courses  at,  349, 463. 

Dogs,  Anglo-Saxon,  68,  69;  pets  and  boose- 
dog*,  242,  243;  dugs  used  In  hawking,  307. 

Draught  chamber,  or  drawing-room,  408. 

Draughts,  the  game  of,  221. 

Dresser,  or  cupboard,  173, 379, 393, 460, 461, 462. 

Drlnkluf,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  3,  4,  30, 
31 ;  among  the  Anglo-Normans,  113 ;  among 
the  English,  168. 

Drinking  ceremonies  and  formalities,  83, 
467—470. 

Drtnklng-cups,  Anglo-Saxon,  6,  6,  31 ;  Anglo- 
Norman,  89,  90;  In  the  fifteenth  century,  390; 
drinking- vessels,  466. 

Drum,  the,  1m8,  393. 

Dulcimer,  the,  184, 190« 

E. 

• 

Eating,  greediness  in,  ebaracteristlo  of  the 
English.  422,  423;  their  diet  in  the  seren- 
teenth  century,  466. 

Education,  118,  338—340,  439. 

EmbHildery,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  62; 
among  the  English,  237,  28tf. 

F. 

Faldestol,  the,  96. 

Fashions,  extravagant,  among  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, 81. 

Feasts,  great,  867. 

Female  character,  estimate  of,  106. 

Feudal  society,  its  clauses  and  prejudices,  280, 
416—418. 

Feudalism,  100,  101,  103;  its  barbarity,  816; 
its  decline,  416,  441. 

Fiddle,  the,  34, 184, 186,  198. 

Fighting,  love  of  the  English  for,  4«9. 

Fire,  lighted  in  tlie  hall  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  20  31 ;  in  the  chamber,  246. 

FIrs-iroDs,  446—448. 

Fireplaoe,  the,  99,  344,  367,  444,  448—460. 

Floor,  strewed  with  rushes,  164, 346, 386. 

Flowers,  love  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  60 ; 
among  the  English,  269. 


Flowers,  what^  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

395 ;  by  the  English,  297,  298,  300,  301. 
Food,  Anglo-Kaxon,  26,  28;   Anglo-Norman, 

91.    See  Cookery. 
F<K>1,  court  or  domestic,  390. 
Forfeits,  games  of,  233. 
Forks  ftr  eating,  not  used  in  the  middle  ages, 

29 ;  when  first  used,  467,  458. 
Fostering,  practice  of,  and  foster-children,  269, 

271. 
Friends,  sworn,  271. 

Friendship,  value  of,  in  the  middle  age«,  271, 272. 
Frog-ln-the-mlddle,  game  of,  232,  233. 
Fruit  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  296 ;  in 

Neckam's  description  of  a  garden,  297;  la 

that  of  John  de  Qarlande,  298. 

G. 

Gambling,  propensity  oi  the  Teutonic  race  for, 

214. 
Games,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  40 ;  among 

the  Anglo-Normans,  106,  107 ;  In  the  middle 

ages,  196,  236,  4j2,  433;  at  a  later  period, 

483—490. 
Garden,  the,  in  the  middle  ages,  284—290,  397, 

429—432,  4H8. 
Garden-houses,  488. 
Gardening,  60 ;  history  of  English  gardening, 

293—303. 
Gardening,  early  Englii>h  treatises  on,  302. 
Garlands,  very  popular,  288—290, 431. 
Glass  vessels,  Anglo-Saxon,  89. 
Gleemen.  33,  35,  36, 176, 176. 
Oodmundingaham,  story  of,  66. 
Gonitis,  their  character,  421. 
Grammar  schools,  origin  of,  338. 

H. 

Hall,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  2,  3, 11, 12, 18,  19,  39; 
the  Anglo-Norman,  84, 98 ;  the  early  EnglUh, 
141,  153;  In  the  fifteenth  century,  362;  ftir- 
nitnre  of  the,  364,  365 ;  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, 443—446,  450—455. 

Hanging,  as  a  punishment,  58,  346. 

Harlots,  the  name  of  a  class  In  medlaaval  society, 
407. 

Harp,  36,  36, 184, 166, 176, 193. 

Hawking,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  70;  among 
the  English,  305—310,  434. 

Hedgehogs,  how  cooked,  356. 

Herbergeors,  333. 

Herodlas,  dancing,  167, 168,  463. 

Hoodman-blind,  game  of,  229,  230. 

Horn,  drinking,  32,  89. 

Horn,  the  musical  instrument,  186, 187, 188. 

Hortes,  and  horsemanship,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  71 ;  among  the  Anglo-Normans,  1 14 ; 
history  of  the  horse  in  the  middle  ages, 
316-819. 

Hospitality,  and  its  forms,  32,  28,  76,  328—333. 

Hot  cockles,  game  of,  230—232. 

Hothouses  (baths),  491—493. 

Hours,  early,  kept  by  our  ancestors,  247. 

Hour  of  rising.  93, 166,  247,  248,  395,  425,  437. 

Of  breakikst,  93,  348,  424,  465. 

of  dinner,  93,  155,  248,  426,  456,  466. 

of  supper,  94,  165,  425,  466,  466. 

of  going  to  bed,  94,  165,  246,  425. 


House,  the,  among  the  Anglo-Sazona,  3, 11 — 17; 
among  the  Angio-Normana,  8'i,  83 ;  the  early 
EnglUh,  130—136;  in  the  flfteeolh  century, 
369—363 ;  after  the  UefurBiatioD,  443. 

Hammuma,  491. 

Huniliig,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  69—70; 
among  the  Anglo-Normans,  113 ;  a  favoorlte 
amusement  with  the  ladles,  310—313. 

Haioh,  or  ohest,  363—267,  403,  409—411, 460. 

I. 

Ivory,  In  the  middle  ages,  made  of  the  horn  of 
the  walrus,  203. 

J. 

Joined  ftimitare,  374,  375,  472,  473,  463. 
Juuglenn,  166, 177— Itfl. 

K, 

Kayles,  game  of,  337. 

Keys,  135. 

Kitchen,   Anglo-Norman,   84,   86—88;   early 

English,  142—147. 
Knlfe-cases,  ornamentsil,  464. 
Knight,  characterUtics  of  the,  104. 
Knives,  Anglo-Saxon,  9,  10,  39,  30;  Anglo. 

Norman,  89. 
Knives,  not  furnished  to  the  guests,  363, 364. 
Knockers  to  doors,  361. 

L. 

Lampe,  44,  353—354. 

Ijanterns,  108,  353. 

Latten,  a  mixed  metal,  376. 

Loaruing,  state  of,  118. 

Lechen.    See  Ribald*. 

Leek,  the  favourite  vegetable  in  the  middle 

ages,  '294. 
Lighting,  43,  349,  375—378,  398,  464. 
Liquors,  drunk  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  33. 
Londesborough,  lord,  his  ouliection  of  ancient 

plaie,  463. 
Late,  the,  186. 

M. 

Magpie,  the  (kvonrlte  talking  bird,  339—242. 

Marriage,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  64. 

Masques  after  dinner,  463. 

Mead,  32. 

Meals,  Anglo-Saxon,  23. 

Meals,  hours  of  the,  156.    See  Hour». 

Meat,  how  cooked,  148. 

Mt-diclne,  administered  by  the  ladlea,  378,  379. 

M'^.ss,  meaning  of  the  word,  464. 

MilUng,  93. 

Millichope,  Norman  house  at,  129 — 131. 

Minstrels,  33—37,  106,  164—167, 176—193,  337, 

328,  285,  386,  365,  391,  393. 
Mirrors,  360,  413—414. 
Money  dealings,  78,  79,  363,  266. 
Monks,  luxury  of  the,  348. 
Monkeys,  domesticated,  242,  491. 
Moon,  a  contrivance  for  giving  light,  466. 
Moral  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  63 — 58. 
Morality  of  the  middle  ages,  273,  281. 
Mummings  aiid  masquerades  at  dinner,  460. 


Music,  cultivated  as  a  domestic  accomplish- 
ment, 427. 

Musical  instruments,  34,  36, 103, 184—193. 

Muslc-galleriea  In  the  tuUls,  when  intruduoed, 
182,  444. 

N. 

Naked,  sleeping  In  bed,  267—259,  336,  411. 

Nature,  beauties  of,  love  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
for,  60;  of  the  English  in  the  middle  ages,  283. 

Nef,  the,  an  ornamental  veasel  at  the  dinner- 
table,  163. 

Nighiingales,  dnmesUcated,  and  the  food  for 
Uiem,  385. 

Noah's  wile,  medbsval  character  of,  420, 437. 

o. 

Oocleve,  the  poet,  his  manner  of  living  lo  his 

youth,  437. 
Oranges,  297. 
Ordinaries,  493. 
Organ,  the  musical  Instrument,  184. 

P. 

Fainting,  as  a  domestic  aooompllahment,  428, 

429. 
Paintings,  wall,  371—373,  403. 
Parlour,  the,  134,370.371, 379—381, 386,475,476. 
Parrot, domesticated  In  the  middle  ages,  239, 242, 

491. 
Pavementa,  under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  16. 
Peaches,  known  to  the  Anglo.8axons,  296 ;  and 

cultivated  In  England  during  the  middle  ages, 

3»1,  303. 
Peacock,  how  served  at  table,  364. 
Perche,  the,  111,  136— 13K,  306. 
Percy  family,  their  diet,  431. 
PiC-niCH,  origin  of,  438,  493. 
Pie.    See  Magpit. 
Pillion,  riding  on,  496,  496. 
Pine,  the  kernels  of  the  cone  used  In  the  same 

way  as  almonds  (misprinted  ctivu  In  the  flnt 

reference),  296,  350. 
Pipe,  the  musical  Instrument,  188. 
Pipe,  double,  mui^lcal  Instrument,  64, 100. 
Plants,  cultivated  in  gardens,  297, 298, 300, 301. 
Plate,  an  article  of  tistentatlon  in  the  middle 

ages,  174;  great  fashion  for  In  the  sixteenth 

century,  461. 
Play,  fondness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  for,  63. 
Poisoning  In  the  middle  ages,  279,  431. 
Pottery,  Anglo-Saxon,  6—8;  Anglo-Norman, 

85,90. 
Prieilhood,   fkmlly,  among   the   nnoonverted 

Angles,  66. 
Printing,  origin  of  the  art  of,  224. 
Psaltery,  the  musical  instrument,  186, 187. 
Pudding,  the  love  of  the  English  for,  466. 
Punch  and  Judy,  433. 
PunUhmenta,  Anglo4>azon,  68,  60;  English, 

342—346. 

Qnarrels  In  the  hall  after  drinking,  3S. 
Questions  and  commands,  games  of,  232—234. 

R. 

Ragman's  Roll,  game  of,  233,  23i. 


Rere-sappen,  88T,  393—396,  467. 

Ribalds,  or  leohen,  a  olaM  of  medlieval  sodety, 

86,  104,  178. 
Ridels,  403. 

Riding,  116,  311—316,  495,  496. 
Riding,  prejudice  against,  313. 
Rings,  their  Importance  In  the  middle  ages, 

266—369. 
Roads,  loseoarity  of  the,  77,  826,  436. 
RoblMra,  326,  327. 

Roy-qul-ne-ment,  game  of,  232,  233. 
RueUe,  of  the  bed,  404. 

S. 

Salt,  Its  Importance  at  table,  and  snperstltlon 
concerning  it,  362 ;  customs  relating  to  It,  459. 

Scholars,  begging,  339. 

Schools,  117—119. 

Scissors,  109. 

Seats,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  31,  41 ;  among 
the  Anglo-Normans,  94—97 ;  In  the  6lteenth 
oentary,  369,  370;  after  the  Reformation, 
472-474. 

Servants,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ladies,  66, 67. 

Servants,  how  to  be  governed,  277  ;  how  treated, 
278 ;  riotous  and  nngoveniable,  313,  424. 

Service,  yoonggentlemen  going  to  seek,  269, 272. 

Settle,  the,  97,  401. 

Shalm,  the  musical  Instrument,  186, 187. 

8id«-saddles,  used  by  women,  7'i,  116,311—313. 

Sitting,  etiquette  in,  293. 

Sailer,  of  a  house,  12,  83, 126—128 

Spectacles,  439. 

Spense,  the,  133. 

Spinning,  an  occupation  of  the  ladies,  238, 426, 
482. 

Squirrels,  domesticated,  384—386,  cooked  for 
the  table,  366,  366. 

Stocks,  as  a  punishment,  69, 116, 

Subtilty,an  ornamental  device  at  table,  365, 393. 

Supernaculum,  explanation  of  the  term,  468. 

Suppers,  246,  247,  391,  396,  397. 

Supper,  rere,  387,  393—395,  467. 

Swaddling  of  babies,  48,  60,  402,  494. 

Sweetmeats,  use  of,  467. 

T. 

Table,  manners  at,  161, 162, 363,  364, 366—369. 

Tables,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  21, 42 ;  of  the  Mor. 
mans,  94 ;  Early  English,  139 ;  In  the  flfteentli 
century,  364, 371, 374 ;  of  the  subsequent  period 
471. 

Tables,  arrangement  of.  In  the  hall,  163. 

Tables  for  books,  340,  341. 

Table  dormant,  139,  365. 

Tables,  folding,  460, 453, 454. 

Tables  with  leaves,  460. 

Tables,  for  writing,  440,  450. 

Tables,  game  of,  40,  217—220. 


Tabor,  the  musical  instrument,  183,  193,  used 

to  rouse  game,  308,  809. 
Tambourine,  the,  188. 
Tapestry  for  the  walls  of  houses,  19,  20,  160, 

244,  371,  460,  474. 
Taverns,  Anglo-Saxon,  76,  77;  Anglo-Norman, 

113;  early  English,  258,  333—327  ;  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  436—439. 
Tavern-keepers,  their  extortioni,  216. 
Thane's  seat,  62. 
Timepieces,  477,  478. 
Toilette,  the,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  69; 

among  the  English,  260, 491. 
Top,  game  of,  235, 236. 
Torches,  une  of,  254,  377. 
Towns,  65,  66< 
Travelling,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  76—78 ; 

among  the  Anglo- JNormans,  114—116;  among 

the  English,  319—327. 
Trencher,  the,  158. 
Truckle-beds,  408.  i 

Trumpet,  189. 
Tumblers,  fur  drinking,  origin  of  the  name,  6. 

U. 
Umbrellas,  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  76. 

V. 

Vessels  used  at  table,  26,  34, 160. 
Villains,  how  regarded  by  the  Normana,  101. 
Vine,  the,  cultivated  in  England,  33, 99, 296. 
Visitors,  how  received,  141, 142. 

w. 

WoQhe^  difference  between  this  word  and  wiU^  12. 
^akes,  village,  67. 

Walking,  rules  for  behaviour  In,  290—293. 
Washing,  before  and  after  meals,  156,  367,  368, 

396,  397. 
Weaving,  as  practised  by  the  ladies,  109,  237, 

4-26,  427,  482,  483. 

Well,  the,  86,  361. 

Whips,  235,  315. 

Windows,  83,  121, 134. 

Window*,  with  seats,  373, 374. 

Wine,  33,  90. 

Woman,  hercharacter  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
62, 53. 

Women,  their  occupations,  62,  53, 108, 109,  237 
—239;  their  want  of  delicacy  in  the  middle 
ages,  274 ;  treated  with  rudeness,  276 ;  instruc- 
tions to  them,  275 ;  acted  as  d(»ctors,  27h,  279 ; 
poisoners,  279,  431 ;  frequenters  of  taverns, 
2b2, 420, 437—439 ;  education  and  employment 
of  gentlewomen,  383,  3^,  419,  426;  their 
undomestic  character,  420 ;  addicted  to  gamb- 
ling and  drinking,  483— 4>'5 ;  their  manner  of 
riding.  9m  aide-taddU,  PiUian. 

Writing,  implements  of,  96, 117, 266,  340,  341, 
439. 
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On  the  Firjl  of  every  Month,  Price  2s.  6d., 

THE    ART-JOURNAL: 

« 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  THE  ARTS  INDUSTRIAL, 

AUD  TBI 

ARTS  OF  DESIGN  AND  MANUFACTURE. 
Each  Part  lllujlrated  tuith  Splendid  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts, 


With  the  year  i86»  will  be  commenced  in  the  **  Art-Joumal," 
A   SERIES   OF   SELECTED   PICTURES 

(THB  WORU  or  BRITBB  PAIimBS) 

FROM  THE  GALLERIES  AND   PRIVATE    COLLECTIONS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  designed  to  succeed  the  "Royal  Gallery*'  and  the  "Vernon  Gal- 
lery;** and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  be  superior  in  interest  to  either.  In  the 
"  Vernon  Gallery  **  are' many  pictures  not  calculated  for  engraving ;  but  they  were 
necessarily  included  in  the  published  work,  in  order  to  redeem  a  pledge  given  to 
Mr.  Vernon,  to  publish  the  tokok  of  his  gallery  bequeathed  to  the  Nation ;  while, 
in  engraving  the  "  Royal  Gallery  **  it  was  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  represent 
somewhat  duly  its  varied  contents,  to  introduce  examples  of  some  of  the  old  masters, 
in  which  the  collections  are  exceedingly  rich,  although  engravings  from  them  were 
not  likely  to  be  as  extensively  popular  as  prints  from  modern  works. 

In  the  series  now  announced,  no  such  restriction  or  difficulty  can  arise :  the 
power  of  selection  will  be  aImo<(t  unlimited ;  and  the  result  will  depend  on  the  taste 
and  judgment  that  dictate  its  contents. 

Some  of  these  selections  have  been  made  from  public  galleries,  others  from  large 
and  important  collections,  but  the  greater  number  have  been  obtained  from  the 
comparatively  small>  though  rich  and  varied,  collections  of  private  gentlemen — '*the 
merchant  princes**  more  especially,  who  have»  of  late  years,  been  the  chief  patrons 
of  British  Art — whose  wealth  has  been  liberally  expended  in  elevating  British  Art 
to  its  present  state  of  high  prosperity. 
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THE    ART-JOURNAL 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE 

OF 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION 

OF    1862. 

EDITED   BY   S.  C.  HALL,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 


An  "Illustrated  Catalogub  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862**  will  be  issued  with  the  Art-Journal,  in  eight  Monthly  parts  of  that 
work— each  part  con^iistingf  of  twenty-four  illustrated  pages  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  engravings. 

No  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  the  Art-Journal  containing  such  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Nor  will  any  payment  he  required  for  the  introduction — with  critical 
and  explanatory  notices— of  any  object  of  Art  engraved ;  the  proprietors  of  that 
Work  believing  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  extend,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  know- 
ledge to  be  derived  from  the  Exhibition,  the  instruction  it  is  certain  to  afford,  and 
the  example  and  encouragement  held  out  thereby  to  producers  of  meritorious 
works. 

Manufacturers  and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  by  unceasing  efFort«,  a 
judicious  and  liberal  expenditure,  and  due  exercise  of  the  judgment  and  taste  that 
result  from  experience,  such  an  Illustrated  Work  will  be  produced,  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  proprietors,  editor,  artists,  and  contributors,  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
extremely  useful,  not  alone  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  the  World.  It  will 
be  a  report  of  progress,  a  volume  of  suggestions,  a  teacher  from  the  lessons  of  many 
master-minds,  and  an  enduring  reward  to  those  who  labour  for  renown  as  well  as 
for  the  ordinary  recompense  that  is  expected  to  accompany  desert. 

"The  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalogue  op  1851"  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  needless  to  associate  with  this  announcement  particulars  as  to 
details.  Of  that  Work  45»ooo  copies  were  sold.  Certain  improvements  will  be 
introduced  into  the  Catalogue  of  1862. 

In  the  improvements  they  project,  the  proprietors  will  be  largely  aided  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper;  the  whole  of  the  work  will  be  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  will  be  among  the  best  examples  of  the  printer^s  art.  In  a  word,  every 
possible  effort  will  be  exerted  to  place  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1862  among  the  most  remarkable,  excellent,  and  permanently  useful  productions 
which  that  Exhibition  will  call  into  existence,  as  the  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  1 85 1  undoubtedly  was,  in  reference  to  the  Exhibition  of  that  memorable  year. 

Manufacturers  and  Art* producers,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
in  all  countries  of  the  World,  are  hereby  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Editor, 
and  to  assist  him  with  drawings  and  photographs  of  works  intended  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in  1862. 
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Complete  in  Twenty  Parts,  each  containing  Three  Steel  Engravings,  half  grand  eagle,  ArtiJTs 
India  Proofs,  £z  xs.  ;  quarto  grand  eagle,  India  Proojfs,  los.  per  Part, 

THE    TURNER    GALLERY, 

rROM  THB   WOKKS  OP 

THE    LATE    J.    M.   W.    TURNER,    R.A., 

WITH    DESCRIPTIVE    TEXT 

BY  RALPH  NICHOLSON  WORNUM, 

KBBPEB  AKD  8B0RBTART,  RATIONAL  OALLEBT. 


In  announcing  the  completion  of  a  series  of  first-class  Enp^ravings  from  the 
Pictures  of  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  who  stands  so  decidedly  at  the  head 
of  English  Landscape  Painters^  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  simple  fact  of  their  appearance,  with  the  ordinary  particulars  of  siie. 
price,  &c.  The  painting  of  Turner  have  taken  their  place  in  the  National 
Collection  of  England,  and  in  the  private  galleries  of  his  countrymen.  Admiring 
and  enthusiastic  friends  have  waged  a  war  of  words  with  opposing  critics  and 
artistic  cotemporaries ;  but  the  genius  of  the  painter  is  at  last  triumphant :  his 
astonishing  powers  of  creation  and  execution  are  now  generally  acknowledged,  and 
even  his  eccentricities  have  found  zealous  defenders  and  able  apologists.  The 
contest  upon  his  merits  may  now  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  Art  history,  and  the 
immortality  of  his  fame  is  established. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  engraver  can  ever  reproduce  the  gorgeous  colouring 
of  the  painter:  but  those  admirable  results  of  light  and  shade— those  splendid 
atmospheric  effects,  and  those  unequalled  gradations  of  distance,  in  which  Turner 
specially  excelled,  are  all  within  his  grasp,  and  have  been  frequently  transferred  to 
steel,  and  thence  to  paper,  with  the  greatest  success,  as  the  numerous  prints  pub- 
lished during  the  painter's  lifetime  have  satisfactorily  proved. 

The  object  of  the  Publisher  has  been  that  none  of  the  engravings  which  have 
preceded  the  present  series  shall  be  superior  to  the  Turner  Gallery,  in  point  of 
faithful  rendering  of  the  original  beauty  of  execution  and  delicacy  of  finish.  In 
mere  size,  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  compete ;  the  number  of  square  inches  of  engraved 
surface  must  at  all  times  be  a  secondary  consideration  : — to  embodjr  in  the  print  the 
true  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  painter  is  the  test  of  a  good  engraving;  and  in  the 
present  work  every  effort  has  been  made  to  realize  this  great  desideratum.  That 
Turner,  during  his  long  career,  produced  pictures  widely  differing  from  each  other 
in  every  essential  point  is  well  known:  the  Turner  Gallery,  therefore,  com- 
prises specimens  of  his  early,  his  middle,  and  his  later  style;  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  its  possessors  abundant  means  of  observing  the  gradual  development  of  the 
painter's  genius.  As  a  guide  and  instructor  in  this  mteresting  study,  the  work 
includes  historical  and  critical  remarks  on  each  picture  by  Mr.  Wornum,  the 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  gentleman  whose  experience  and  position  afford 
him  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  task. 

Asa  guarantee  that  the  style  and  finish  of  the  plates  are  of  the  highest  class, 
the  Publisher  trusts  that  he  may  with  confidence  refer  to  several  works  of  a  similar 
character,  which  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  his  patrons,  and  which 
have  received  numerous  flattering  testimonies  from  private  subscriber*^  and  the 
public  press.  As  instances,  he  would  mention  the  "Vernon  Gallery"  and  the 
"Royal  Gallery,"  both  now  completed,  and  also  the  "Art- Journal,  a  periodical, 
the  artistic  and  literary  merits  of  which  are  generally  acknowledged. 
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Complete  in  Forty-eight  Parts,  or  Four  large  Fblu?nes, 

THE 

ROYAL  GALLERY  OF  ART: 

Engr»7lngs  fW>m  the  Private  CoIIeoUons  of  PIctores  of 

HER    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY   THE    QUEEN 

AND 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

AND    THE    ART    HEIR-LOOMB    OF   THE    CROWN, 
AT    WINDSOR    CASTLE,    BUCKINGHAM    PALACE,    AND    OSBORNE. 

EDITED  BY  S.  C.  HALL  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 


This  Work  consists  of  a  series  of  Engravings  from  Pictures,  either  the  private 
acquisitions  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,  or  heir-looms  of  the  Crown,  obtained  from  time  to  time  by  respec- 
tive British  Sovereigns. 

From  the  very  extensive  Collections  at  Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  Osborne,  Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  have 
graciously  permitted  a  selection  to  be  made,  comprising  the  choicest  works  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Schools :  such  selected  Pictures  to  be  engraved  and  published 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  here  presented  to  the  Public. 

The  Collections  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  at  Windsor  Castle  are  to  some 
extent  known  j  many  of  the  pictures  being  rare  and  valuable  heir-looms  of  the 
Crown.  At  Buckingham  Palace  are  famous  examples  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools,  unsurpassed  in  Europe;  and  at  Windsor  Castle  are  the  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  the  Italian  Schools,  together  with  the  renowned  Vandycks,  and  the  choicest 
of  the  Works  of  Rubens,  in  the  salons  named  after  these  great  Masters. 

At  Osborne  are  principally  collected  works  of  modem  Art,  chiefly  of  the 
British  School,  with  many  examples  of  the  Schools  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France,  numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  the  purchases  of 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince.  It  is  this  Collection  which  so  emphatically  marks  the 
liberal  patronage  that  Modern  Art  has  received  at  their  hands. 


This  fFork  Is  publifi>ed  in  three  SiaeSy  the  prices  of  which  are  as  follows  .*•— 

Haif  Grand  Eaolv  ;  Royal  Artists'  Proofs  (India),  in  Portfolios,  the  Pftrt    £3    3  0 

Half  CoLUMBiKR;  Unlettered  Proofs  (India),  in  Portfolios,  the  Part  .       .      1  11  6 

Lkttbrid  Proofs  (India),  issued  lo  boaod  parts  (the  Part)                        .      0  12  0 


LONDON :  JAMES  S.  VIRTUE,  CITY  ROAD  &  IVY  LANE. 


